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16-Day Cruise 
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Including all Expenses 


You make the trip more comfortably than ever this winter, in 10,000 
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OUR NEW HUNTING COUNTRY 


A DEER HUNT IN THE JUNGLE 


PART II 


LIEUT. TOWNSEND WHELEN 


I live in North America and do all 
my hunting in South America. It takes 
about twenty minutes to cross from 
one continent to the other thru the 
most wonderful canon in the whole 
world, and at present the most talked 
of one—wonderful because it was made 
entirely by the hand of man; talked of 
because it persists in remaining in ap 
uncompleted state despite all the sci- 
ence and work that modern man is 
capable of—the Gaillard Cut. From 
the porch of my quarters on Culebra 
Hill I look right down into the busy, 
roaring, screeching Cut, and then over 
beyond it to a hundred square miles of 
simmering, steaming jungle. To the 
right Gold Hill obstructs the view, and 
in the center Cerro Tigre rises up in a 
voleano-shaped mass of green verdure, 
but everywhere else the view extends 
for fifty miles and over—a sea of low, 
rounded mountains, looking in the dis- 
tance as though they were carpeted 
with green velvet. Such is my hunt- 
ing country as I see it every day. 
Viewed from a distance it is entranc- 
ing, fascinating, luring, and yet few 


ever venture into its elutches. It ts 
remarkable how unfamiliar the aver- 
age man and woman down here is with 
the jungle. Many of them are actually 
afraid to enter it, and in the whole 
panorama that lies beyond me as I 
write there is but one human habita- 
tion—a little hut where a couple of 
negroes live, whose business it is to 
haul out of the canal any logs which 
may_have drifted down this far from 
Gatun Lake, and who occasionally 
make a quarter by rowing me across 
from shore to shore in their one boat. It 
is as tho I had a private game preserve, 
stocked to repletion, right at my front 
door. Let us open the door and walk 
in and see what it is like. 

On days when I can get away from 
my duties Big Ben drums me out ol 
bedat5a.m. Not earlier, because even 
the most foolhardy would not dare to 
climb thru that cafion in the dark. Just 
as soon as it gets light enough to see 
where I am stepping I start down. 
There is no trail, for the simple reason 
that nothing will remain for a week at 


a time the same in the eafion. Where | 
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walked down a steep decline of slide 
rock four days ago is now a sheer 
bluff. On a nice little grassy slope 
has opened up a erevice two feet wide 
and fifty feet deep, cleverly hidden by 
grass that grows a foot a week, and a 
lovely place to fall into in the dim 
light. Below come big boulders, erum- 
bling and splitting, and every here 
and there lie the workmen’s tools who 
labor here by day to split and blast 
these masses before they slide under 
water to hamper the dredges. Lastly 
comes a sea of soft earth, and mud 
cliffs above the water. Here a shrill 
blast of my whistle brings my boatmen 
eager to earn their 50 cents silver. The 
other side is a repetition of the climb 
down, reversed, and here it is that the 
perspiration starts to flow and never 
ceases until I reach home. 

I usually reach the crest just as the 
sun pokes his red head up over the 
rim of the hills. At such moments I 


always think of Kipling’s verse: ‘‘ And 


the dawn comes up like thunder, out 
of China ’eross the bay.’’ These words 
exactly express the almost instant sun- 
rise of the tropics. At first there is 
just the dim gloom from the lighted 
sky and not a sound but the buzzing of 
numerous insects. The next instant up 
pops the sun and at once you hear the 
dull roar of the jungle. Nearby this 
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roar disentangles itself into the most 
remarkable and beautiful chorus of 
bird song in the world, into the chat- 
ter of monkeys, the seurry of lizards, 
and the rustle of the wind knocking 
and switching the enormous leaves of 
a dozen varieties of bastard bananas 
and palms. As the sun starts this going 
it sounds exactly like ‘‘thunder ’cross 
the bay.’’ 

In days gone by all this country was 
sparsely settled with little native 
farms. They raised bananas, pineap- 
ples, alligator pears, plantains, and pic- 
canninies, and trails ran here and there 
connecting the farms with the main 
Panama-Cruces trail. But when the 
water was turned into the canal came 
the order to depopulate the zone of all 
except the canal workers in the larger 
canal towns, so that today this is all 
a wilderness, and most of the trails 
have been eaten up by the prolific jun- 
gle—even the main Panama-Cruces 
trail which was one of the highways 
across the Isthmus before the railroad 
and the canal came, has ceased to ex- 
ist. There is but one trail back beyond 
Cerro Tigre, and I do not believe that 
ten people know of its existence, and 
even it is doomed to be eaten up in a 
year or two. Every few hundred yards 
other dim, rapidly disappearing trails 
connect with this and lead out to little 
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clearings where the farms were and 
where the deer love to come to get the 
young grass which there gets a chance 
to spring up. And then there are the 
game trails themselves which everyone 
says are impracticable, but which | 
have not found so. For deer and boar 
and jaguar can no more go thru the 
thick of the jungle than we ean, and 
everywhere they have their trails lead- 
ing from one good feeding place to an- 
other, and to water. These trails are 
passable, but one cannot stand up 
straight in them, as they are only open 
about four feet from the ground as a 
rule, but still they offer a way thru. 
Such is the hunting country. 

The wind always blows from the 
northwest here except that rain storms 
come from the southeast. There is no 
use trying to hunt here except with 
the wind in your face, so I lit out at 
my best pace for a spot about six miles 
southwest of Cerro Tigre and seven 
miles from the canal, intending to hunt 
back over some game trails and thru 
some abandoned farms. On each sid: 
of the trail the jungle rises like a wall 
for about thirty feet, for this first por- 
tion is what is known as_ second 
growth; that is, at some time in the 
past it has been burned over or cut 
over and there are no large trees. Thus 
the smaller trees, bushes, vines, creep- 
ers and thorns have grown up at the 
rate of about one to every square inch 
of ground. A mile or two further on 
I come to the primitive jungle. Here 
it is quite different. The gigantic trees 
rear up their fantastic branches and 
roots to form a thick green ceiling a 
hundred feet above. From this innu- 
merable creepers and vines hang down, 
and joining the lesser verdure near the 
ground effectually prevent trespassing 
to anyone not armed with a machete. 
The trees, by the way, are a never-end- 
ing source of interest to me. Mahog- 
any, cocobola, and lignum vitae are 
very plentiful. There is a tree, name 
unknown to me, the roots of which do 
not join in the parent trunk until 
about twenty feet above the ground, 
and then, not satisfied with fifteen or 
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twenty roots airing themselves to the 
world, it proceeds to send down innum- 
erable shoots from every limb, which 
reach and penetrate the ground and 


become secondary roots. Such a tree 
makes an admirable shelter unde 
which to pitch a camp. Just as at home 
we have the lonesome pine standing 
here and there as a sentinel above the 
forest, so here stands the ceiba tree, to 
my mind second only to the pine in 
grandeur. The ceiba grows to a diam- 
eter of about eight feet and rears its 
enormous trunk up to almost 200 feet, 
high above the rest of the jungle, and 
it chooses just the same prominent 
places to spring up that the lonesome 
pine does. It has no limbs until the 
very top where it branches out in a half 
dozen short stubby limbs thickly clad 
with verdure. Every four feet there is 
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a ring around the trunk, and one is at 
once struck with the resemblance of the 
trunk to an elephant’s leg, color and 
all. 

iverywhere through this forest are 
the birds, and everywhere they sing in- 
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I am sure they must have 
very happy lives feeding on the myriads 
of insects, and their joy is certainly re- 
flected in their beautiful chorus which 
to me is one of the most fascinating 


cessantly. 


things about the jungle. It is a pity 
that more people here cannot get out 
and hear it. There is not a familiar 
bird here, and I have been unable to 
find any literature en the subject. It 
is certainly a virgin field for an orni- 
thologist. One black bird constantly 
reminds me of the Northwest. In shape, 
size, manner of flying, tail, and every- 
thing, he is the living counterpart of 
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the magpie, only he is jet black, all 
but an ivory bill. There is another 
bird here very like our scarlet tanager 
only slightly smaller. You can see 
countless thousands of them flitting 
here and there like sparks of red fire 
against the green. Then there are many 
varieties of doves from the size of spar- 
rows to as large as our domestic pigeon, 
and green parrots and _ parrakeets 
galore. 

Underfoot the ground tells another 
tale which quickens the pulse of the 
hunter, for here always you see thick 
in the naked earth the tracks of deer, 
peceary, agouti, coati, wild turkey, and 
oceasionally the big imprints of the 
paws of the king of the jungle and his 
smaller cousins the ocelots and pumas. 
The tracks are so thick in every trail 
that it seems that one should meet up 
with the makers at every turn, but 
really most of these tracks are made 
at night, and it is seldom that big game 
is found afoot in the heat of the day. 

I have tried to draw a picture of our 
new hunting country as I see it, of the 
things I feel and enjoy as I wander 
alone thru it all. I always go alone; | 
do not want other voices spoiling those 
of nature, or the incongruous thoughts 
of others butting in to spoil a reverie. 
Besides, two people make twice as 
much noise and smell twice as strongly 
as one, and when hunting in close quar- 
ters the absence of noise and smell is 
everything. Thru all this I passed un- 
til I reached the point where I was to 
hunt back. Here I sat down by a little 
brook to cool off and eat my lunch of 
bananas and chocolate. Then I started 
back over a different route; what wind 
there was in my face, and being very 
careful about where I placed my feet 
and how I brushed up against the big 
leaves or got tangled up in a creeper. 

Suddenly across the trail, a hundred 
yards ahead sailed a wild turkey, theu 
another, then a dozen. Hurriedly I ran 
ahead, but they were gone, and a half 
an hour of ‘‘monkeying’’ on side game 
trails was unproductive, and again I 
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started ahead. A quarter of a mile fur- 
ther on I surprised a couple of pecearies 
close to the trail, heard them jump, and 
then their little bark close by, almost 
like a dog. No use ‘‘monkeying’’ with 
game in the jungle after it has been 
disturbed. Further on I passed a game 
trail that was literally tramped into a 
mire by the deer, and I decided to fol- 
low that up. The whole mass of tracks 
seemed to be fresh. On and on it led, 
until I began to see a little light ahead 
and knew I was coming to a clearing, 
then a little more open, then the thick 


then I remembered that I had come for 
venison. 

The deer here are smaller than the 
white-tails at home, but I ean see no 
other real difference. This buck dressed 
just about 100 pounds. Incidentally I 
noticed two things: First, its body 
contained nothing like the amount of 
blood usually found in our Northern 
deer. Second, its face was thickly cov- 
ered with ticks, but there was not an 
other tick on its body. 

Now I had to get that deer home. 
Seven miles of overgrown jungle trail 


A FINE LOAD FOR SEVEN MILES OF JUNGLE 


long grass which always means an 
abandoned farm. Then I came around 
the bushy bulk of a vine-choked man.- 
go tree, and ahead of me was a little 
field, and better still, in the very cen- 
ter of it a buck feeding, eating the 
young grass, pausing occasionally to 
seratch at the ticks with a hind leg. 
I watched him for perhaps five minutes 
(he was probably a hundred yards off), 


lay between us and home, but I can 
honestly say that I never packed a deer 


in easier than this one. Opening out 
the gores of my rucksack I let the deer 
down into it, back down and legs up. 
It just fitted nicely. <A little adjust- 
ment of straps, then I sat down, put 
my arms thru the shoulder straps, got 
up and walked home thru the song, 
and hum, and rustle of the jungle. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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NAVIGATING WAS SLOW IN LA CONTE BAY. 


A CRUISE IN THE NORTHLAND 


PART II—CONCLUSION 


H. N. STABECK 


Continuing our journey northward, 
we visited many remote and beautiful 
inlets and bays along the coast: of Bar- 
anof and Chicagof islands to within 
sight of Muir Glacier, a mountain of 
ice named in honor of one of our great- 
est geologists. We had now reached 
our most northerly point and as our 
boat was too small to go out into the 
open sea, we turned our course south- 
ward via a different route, thru Stev- 
ens Passage, stopping occasionally to 
view interesting points and doing more 
or less fishing until we arrived at 
Thomas Bey, where we stopped for a 
day’s hunt, after a week’s continual 
travelling and sightseeing. This was 
after three weeks of superb weather, 
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sunshine from 3 a. m. to 9:30 p. m., with 
scarcely a drop of rain, and we were 
due for our first rainy day in camp. As 
the big, white clouds scurried along the 
mountainside, intensifying the color. 
ing in the foliage until it looked as 
though it were newly painted, we 
whiled away the hours spinning bear 
yarns. The conversation turned on the 
charging habits of Alaska brown and 
grizzly bears. All of the party except 
John joined in the opinion that the 
bears are keen and wary and know 
that the appearance of man or the 
sound of a rifle is not for their best 
interests, and we came to the conclu- 
sion that nine out of ten bears, wheth- 
er Alaska, brown or grizzly, will dis- 
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appear the moment they see or hear 
a man, excepting when wounded or in 
close quarters, when one out of ten 
will stand his ground and will or will 
not charge, depending on the distance 
between man and bear. John to sup- 
port his theory, without much staking 
on the part of the other hunters, told 
the following story: 

‘*Vell, sir, dis is a true story, no jok- 
ing, eder. Vonee on Kodiak Island, 
der lived a vat ve call ‘poacher,’ who 
eall hisself ‘Dago Tom.’ A bar, and 
some bar, too, vas vorking dis same 
territory dat same time as Tom. I 
s’pose this bar and Tom each tink dey 
skol give da oder a ticket for dem 
Golden Stair. Tom was sort of smart 
faller, too, but he git hisself into a 
yack pot dis time, o’right. Vell, sir, 
Tom he set a terty-terty Luger oto- 
matie vit a string apparatus in dat 
bar’s trail. Den Tom vaited for terty- 
terty to go off. Vell, sir, von night, 
ven Tom vas mootching round, shure 


‘nough, dat gun cracked like tousand 


cannon! Tom vas a game sport. He 
takes hees Vinchester and make for 
dat place he sot dat gun in, and vat 
you tink?—dat son-of-a-gun of a Tom 
he valked right into dat string his- 
self! He got dat bullet right in de 
middle were it make de biggest muss. 
Vell, siree, it looked like de yig vas 
oop met Tom, but he got backbone to 
burn. He crawl back to camp, leav- 
ing hees own blood on de trail. He 
write dese circumstance down hisself 
before he qvit dis vorld. Tom’s fren’s 
miss him and de attorities inwestigate. 
I skol svim home if it ain’t de troot’, 
but Tom vas in hees bunk all soused 
mit blood. Dat foxy geezer of a bar, he 
took hees blood trail to de cabin, vent 
in and feenished Tom in hees own 
bunk. Den de old bar took Tom out 
and buried heem yoost like dead sam- 
mon. Dey found de bar dead by Tom’s 
side, and de terty-terty done de bees- 
ness mit him, too!’’ 

The following day broke into glori- 
ous sunshine and we _ journeyed 
towards the south until we reached 
LaConte Bay, one of the most interest- 
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ing inlets of Eastern Alaska. At its 
head is a live glacier, bearing the same 
name as the bay. For a distance of 
four miles, the bay was filled with ice 
floes and icebergs. The large icebergs 
often drift seawards for many miles. It 
was nightfall when we arrived at the 
bay and we had intended anchoring 
far enough away to be out of danger 
of floating icebergs, but we found we 
were in forty fathoms of water with a 
rough sea, so we decided to try to run 
into a small adjacent bay. Wending 
our way thru the numerous ice bergs, 
altho we were running at a speed of 
only five knots, we scraped a berg and 
tore a hole in the bow of the Karen 
two feet long. The water rushed in at 
an alarming rate. Captain Johnson 
shouted : 

‘All hands pump and 
while I run her aground!’’ 

With four of us using pails and with 
a steady stream from the pump, we 
were able to keep the water going out 
as fast as it came in. Captain John- 
son ran her ashore at high tide and no 
time was lost in repairing the dam- 
aged bow, but by the time we were 
finished, the tide had gone out and we 
were left high and dry. In the morn- 
ing we shoved the skiff out, expecting 
to go up to La Conte Glacier. Insome 
places we were able to use the Evin- 
rude, sometimes we had to row, then 
paddle our way thru the ice, often 
traveling but one hundred yards in a 
half hour. Interesting indeed was the 
scenery as we traveled thru this field 
of blue ice. One iceberg would loom 
up, like an imposing mountain; an- 
other would have the appearance of a 
great plateau, with numerous Alaska 
hair seals sunning themselves on it; 
another which had just turned over 
glistened in the sun smooth and shiny 
as a dripping seal and had a projec- 
tion that looked like the tusk of an 
African rhino. Many had spires and 
turrets like an ancient castle. After 
six hours’ work we had to abandon the 
thought of getting up to the glacier— 
now only one mile away. It was al- 
most evening when we turned back. 
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PETE AND HIS PACK OF BEAR TRAILERS. 


The ice floes had started to freeze to- 
gether and we had difficulty in get- 
ting back to the open water again. Ar- 
riving at the Karen, we found the tide 
at its maximum height so that we were 
able to shove her out to sea again and 
resume the journey southward. 
Stopping at Wrangell to replenish 
our provisions, we added five bear 
dogs to our outfit, and headed up the 
Stikine River, where we expected to 
hunt grizzlies. Our pack consisted of 
three Airedales and two foxhounds. 
The Stikine is a fast-flowing stream 
with a large volume of water, at 
times spreading out over a flat a mile 
or more in width, and then again 
crowding itself between two perpen- 
dicular walls, dashing thru canons 
with such force and fury it seemed. to 
threaten the very mountains that en- 
closed it. The river is navigable for 
small, powerful boats as far as Tele- 
graph Creek. The country tributary 
to the river, and particularly sur- 


rounding Telegraph Creek, is one of 
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the best big game countries left in 


North America. Moose, goats, deer, 
caribou, sheep of the ovis Stonei spe- 
cies, and bear, are the trophies that 
can be secured in one trip. It was slow 
work running up stream, taking the 
better part of two days to reach the 
mouth of the Iskut River. We intend- 
ed going up this river for some little 
distance as we had data on a few big 
grizzlies that were twelve to fifteen 
miles up stream. The river was run- 
ning high enough to carry the Karen 
and by good boatmanship on the part 
of Captain Johnson, we were able to 
run up into the heart of an ideal bear 
country. We anchored in an eddy of 
the river, and a few days’ stay here 
was not only very interesting, but 
strenuous and successful from the 
standpoint of hunting. The country 
was alive with animal life. We saw 
goats, moose, deer, bear, wolverine, and 
great numbers of marmots and porcu- 
pines. Trout fishing was very good in 
some of the smaller streams. Ducks 























THE GREAT GLACIER ON 


and geese were also seen in vast num- 


bers. The first day out we were an- 
noyed continually with the dogs attack- 
ing poreupines and getting their mouths 
and noses stuck full of quills. It is 
said that the Airedale has the intelli- 
gence of all other dogs combined; but 
his education in the matter of leaving 
‘‘norkies’’ alone has been somewhat 
neglected. After two hours’ work, with 
the dog tied down, pulling quills with 
a pair of pliers until his face was 
smeared with blood and he was almost 
exhausted with pain, he would siill go 
after the next porcupine that bobbed 
up, and get the same quota of quills. 
Three times that day the Airedales had 
to go thru the quill-pulling process. 

A few days later, we turned the dogs 
loose on a fresh small bear track. They 
jumped the bear in less than twenty 
minutes, but Bruin led the dogs an aw- 
ful pace. For two hours, by strenuous 
climbing up the mountainside without 
any regard for tumbles and bruised 
shins, we kept within hearing. I had 
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gotten the worst of a fall and was act- 
ing badly in trying to keep pace with 
Peck and Pete and I decided to stop 
and watch for the bear over an open 
ereek bed, while Peck and Pete kept 
up the mad race. After a half hour’s 
rest, [ had recuperated and started on 
a short cut in their direction, I heard 
the dogs and was just in time to catch 
that black bear crossing a small stream 
on a log not over 200 yards away. | 
overshot the first time; repeated the 
same stunt with the second shot, but 
bowled him over with the third. The 
soft-nosed bullet from my Jeffery had 
first gone thru a two-ineh alder bush, 
entered the bear’s shoulder, ranged for- 
ward thru his lungs into his neck, and 
had come out just back of his skull. 
This little bear travelled twenty feet 
after being hit hard enough to kill in- 
stantly almost any animal. Peck and 
Pete came up and we trimmed Blackie 
of his doily-sized hide. Every bear is 
a ‘‘he,’’ until shot, and this one proved 


to be an old female. The pelt was jet 
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black and in fine condition. We esti- 
mated her weight at 250 pounds. 

We found several small bear tracks 
in the next few days’ hunting, but as 
we were saving ourselves for a run on 
a big grizzly, we did not molest them 
any further. We were finally rewarded 
one morning only one hour out from 
camp by finding a big grizzly track, 
measuring thirteen inches long and 
eight inches wide. Right then and there 
we made a vow to stay with this old 
fellow untilhe was ours, and we chris- 
tened him the Kaiser. The dogs entered 
into the same spirit and were off with 
a roar that is music to bear hunters. 
The bear led the hunt up the mountain 
into the snow fields and back again. 
We followed the dogs as fast as we 
could, oftentimes shortening the route 
by going across lots and in anticipat- 
ing the bear’s movements. After two 
hours’ hard running, the dogs gave 
tongue to that short, choppy bark 


which means that the bear is stopped 
temporarily. 


At such times we would 
make a wild scramble, and several 
times were within fifty to seventy-five 
yards of the bear in thick timber and 
brush but we never got a shot. We 
kept up the pursuit until aimost dark 
but without any results. The dogs quit 
the trail early and we were able to 
round them up without difficulty and 
take them to camp. It was evident that 
a battle royal was on, so we saw to it 
that the dogs got a good feed and a 
comfortable resting place. The two- 
legged hunters lost no time in rolling 
in for the night. 

All hands and every dog was in fine 
fettle in the morning and ready for a 
repetition of the chase. We soon ar- 
rived at our quitting place of the night 
before, and in an hour the dogs had 
the Kaiser jumped. His tactics had 
changed, however, and he _ headed 
straightaway down stream, crossing 
many swamps and creeks into a coun- 
try enmeshed with heavy brush and fo- 
liage. It was an exceptionally hot, 
rainy day, and the combination of dev- 
il-clubs and mosquitoes and wading in 
water often to our hips was almost an- 
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noying enough to make us forget the 
joys of the chase, but with grim deter- 
mination we kept up a steady pace. 
The Kaiser was apparently headed for 
the mouth of the Iskut River, except 
for an occasional eirele to higher 
ground, where he very often stopped, 
but always in thick brush where he 
could hear or scent us before we could 
see him. The bear showed his great 
instinct to avoid danger by never stop- 
ping to fight in an open place where 
we might see him. We were about to 
abandon the chase on account of the 
hardships in traveling and the remote 
chance of our pack of hounds being 
able to stop the Kaiser, when we were 
spurred on again by getting a glimpse 
of the bear crossing an open slide 
above us. Hurried shots from Peck and 
myself brought no results, but we for- 
got about our aching joints and our 
late dis¢ouragements. The Kaiser, 
however, soon disappeared into the 
swamp again. 

Late that afternoon an incident oc- 
curred which made my blood run cold. 
Travelling along an old bear trail, I 
was in the \Jead, when suddenly the 
calks on my boots clanked on steel. On 
investigation, I found that I had 
stepped into a bear trap which had 
been set in the trail without any notice 
or pen. Fortunately, I had stepped on 
the spring. A few inches further over, 
and I would have sprung the trap and 
probably crushed a few ankle bones. 
On his next visit to the trap this 
poacher found a stick in it instead of a 
bear. This episode put the finishing 
touches on the prospects of bringing 
home a hide that day. He did some sig- 
nal shooting and the dogs soon made 
their appearance. We were about eight 
miles down the Iskut when night came, 
but earlier in the day we had sent John 
for the skiff, and it was a relief to use 
the Evinrude back to camp that night. 
As we fought the fast-flowing Iskut 
with our two-horse-power Evinrude, we 
debated as to whether we should drop 
our campaign against the Kaiser, or con- 
tinue warfare. For a time it looked 
as though Herr Kaiser had won the 
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battle, but after getting 
back into our comfortable 
yacht and outside a moun- 
tain trout supper the vote 
was three to one that we 
try for the Kaiser’s hide 
one more day. 

In the morning we 
motored down to where 
we had left our bear for a 
night’s rest. Old Bill, one 
of the hounds, was so foot- 
sore he could searcely 
walk. This reduced our 
pack to four for the day. 
It had rained during the 
night so that the dogs had 
a little difficulty in pick- 
ing up the trail. After 
two hours of cold trailing: 
however, the track be- 
came fresher and they 
again had him going. 
Again the Kaiser’s fight- 
ing tactics changed. He 
was tired of the long 
continued annoyance the 


dogs were giving him and 


was now going slowly, 
stopping frequently to 
fight them off, so that we 
were able to keep within 
hearing all the time. At 














times we were close 
enough to get a glimpse 
of Bob, the young Aire- 
dale, who seemed to be trailing at 
a safe distance. We were buoyed 
up with the hope that we surely 


would get some shooting soon under 


these conditions. During the after- 
noon, the bear headed straight up the 
mountain side thru the timber. Pete 
and I then decided to take a direct 
line for the snow fields above, to sev 
if we could not come down again and 
meet the Kaiser, as he seemed to keep 
at a safe distance while we were be- 
hind him. We were fairly well started 
when we again heard the sharp, quick 
bark of the dogs. A yelp, and we knew 
one of the dogs had gotten into trou- 
ble. We all hurried back to the scene 
of action but were too late for Mr. 
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we found 
out dead 
blow from 
filled Pete 


Bear again. To our sorrow, 
the hound Duke stretehed 
with his baek broken by a 
the monster. That 
with a thirst for and he 
swore to get that bear if it took all 
summer. We volunteered to stay with 
him. Our pack was now reduced to 
three, and a sentimental, yet probably 
sensible, dog notion reduced our pack 
to two, as Bob, the voung Airedale, 
had lain down beside his unfortunate 
running mate and could not be in- 
duced to take up the trail, nor would 
he even follow us. The two plucky 
Airedales, Mike and Lou, could be 
heard persistently nagging after our 
much-eoveted prize, who was putting 


one act 
vengeance 
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up such a stubborn fight for life. Pete 
and I continued straight up the moun- 
tain, while John and Peck followed 
the general direction of dogs and bear. 
We arrived high up on the mountain 
at about 4 in the afternoon. We 
watched and waited, but the bear 
seemingly knew better than to come 
out into the open. It was too late to 
attempt to get back to camp that 
night, so we prepared to camp in the 
snow. Pete had taken the precaution 
to bring a canvas sheet along for the 
purpose of packing the bear hide. 
With this we made a wind shield 
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were bound for the point where they 
had quit the trail the night before. It 
was not long before it became impos- 
sible for us to hold the dogs. We let 
them go, and sure enough, they were 
on the same old grizzly track and soon 
out of hearing. We coneluded not to 
try to follow as we had had nothing 
to eat, so we continued working 
towards camp along the same direc- 
tion. Towards the middle of the after- 
noon we heard the dogs a considerable 
distance below us. In silent under- 
standing, we agreed to make one last, 
supreme effort to bag the Kaiser. We 
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among a few spruce trees. We found 
some dead spruce for a fire and soon 
were as comfortable as could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. Mike 
and Lou, the two Airedales, had taken 
our trail when they gave out for the 
day and we were glad to take them 
in and share our bed and seanty sup- 
per and breakfast with them. 

In the morning we were ready for 
an early start and hunted towards 
camp. The dogs seemed anxious to go 
a little more to the westward. We 
drifted along in that direction for a 
while, as we assumed that the dogs 


started in their direction. Down, 
down the mountain side at breakneck 
speed we jumped, slid and fell. Louder 
and louder we heard the dogs bark. 
Then a shot rang out, just below us, 
and we knew that John and Peck and 
their dogs had come up as reinforce- 
ments. We met them on the very edge 
of the cliff, where Peck had shot at 
the old Kaiser’s head only seventy 
yards below him. The bear gave an 
awful bellow and was under cover be- 
fore Peck could shoot again. By care- 
ful work we found our way almost 
straight down to where the bear had 
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stood. He was bleeding freely, but 
seemed to be traveling at the same gait 
as for the last two days, a little faster 
than a walk. We followed the four 
frantic dogs and the bellowing bear 
without fear of devil clubs or anything 
else. Suddenly the dogs became quiet. 
Then they bayed. We wasted no time 
nor breath on oratory, but made a 
final rush. We caught sight of the 
dogs, their quarry at bay; we stopped 
for a second, then advanced. Rifles 
up, ready for action, Peck was in the 
center, Pete and I flanking him, while 
John, without a gun, brought up the 
rear. Pete yelled: 

‘‘Look out! There he comes!’’ 

No mistake, he surely was coming, 
head on, the dogs scrambling in every 
direction about him. Peck got into 
action first and to him are due the 
honors for having stopped a charging 
grizzly. The rest of us were well con- 
tent with the thrills we experienced. 
Peck’s first shot made a large flesh 
wound in the Kaiser’s neck which left 
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the blood trail as he came down the 
mountain. The second shot, at a dis- 
tance of thirty feet, had hit him just- 
over the eye and blew the side of his 
skull out. The old grizzly had gone to 
the very edge of a perpendicular ledge, 
where there was nothing left for him to 
do but charge us. His pelt was badly 
rubbed and uneven, but he measured 
nine feet long and nine feet in width 
from toe to toe and weighed approxi- 
mately 810 pounds. Soon a welcome 
sound greeted us as John opened up 
his lunch bag. He piped out: 

‘‘Don’t suppose you fellers want a 
bite to eat, do you?’’ Until then we 
had not realized that we might be 
hungry. Flushed with the joy of con- 
quest, our supper was enjoyed as much 
as any banquet could be. Then, skin- 
ning out the hide and packing it to the 
boat was the joyous finish of four 
strenuous days, and a fitting end for 
our 1915 trip. We started from Minne- 
apolis April 26th and returned June 
13th. 








CARIBOU IN NE WFOUNDLAND. 





Photographed by R. B. Stroud, guide, who had charge of Lord Kingston on a hunt dur- 


ing the month of October on the Hinds Plains. 
noes up stream twenty miles to permanent Camp. 


They outfitted at Wolf Brook, going in Cca- 
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EN ROUTE TO THE MOOSE COUNTRY 


A pack train in Eagle Pass 


A difficult photograph to get, as all 
pack train on a narrow 


trail « 


A WYOMING MOOSE AND ELK HUNT 
WILL B. SHORE, M. D. 


._In speaking of Wyoming as a hunt- 
ing country, most sportsmen think at 
once of killing elk, grizzlies, mountain 
sheep, or deer, which of course is quite 
correct, but when moose hunting is 
mentioned most hunters will look up in 
astonishment. Moose. in Wyoming? 
Why, we never knew there were any 
moose there. Moose have always been 
rather plentiful in this state, but hav- 


ing had a closed season on them for: 


fifteen years, the big game hunters 
have not heard much about Wyoming 
moose. The moose have increased very 
fast in the past five years in the Thoro- 
fare and Upper Yellowstone countries. 
Some of the bulls have become danger- 
ous to the hunters, many times coming 
thro camp and making some of the boys 
take to the small pines. At the last 
session of the Wyoming legislature a 
law was passed allowing fifty fully-ma- 
tured bull moose to be killed in this 


state in the next two years, license, 
$100. This season nineteen licenses 
have been issued, and without excep- 
tion every one of the nineteen hunters 
have secured good moose heads. Next 
season thirty-one licenses will be issued. 
The best moose country is south and 
east of the Yellowstone Park, in the 
Thorofare and Upper Yellowstone val- 
leys. This country is a typical moose 
country; the valleys are clothed in a 
thick covering of moose willow about 
six feet tall, which is a fine moose 
range, and altho the snow gets quite 
deep (the elevation is about 8,000 feet), 
the moose yard in bands and winter in 
good shape, eating the willows off to 
the ground. 

The beaver abound by the hundred 
in this section and by a thousand dams 
have pretty well flooded the entire val- 
ley. It is claimed there are more beaver 


in this section than anywhere else in 
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the United States. In the summer and 
early fall many of the moose stay up 
high in the mountains on tributary 
streams away from the flies and heat. 
The feed must be a little more palatable 
and fresher up in the higher country. 
The moose in this country seem to feed 
on willow leaves, shoots, grass weeds, 
moss and algae growing on the creek 
bed under the water. We saw one 
moose have his head under the water 
seven minutes feeding. There is a 
valve-like construction in the moose 
nose that prevents the water from run- 
ning into the back part of the nasal 
chamber. There have been several 
theories advanced as to the probable 
function of the bell, but to me the fol- 
lowing seems to be very plausible. The 
moose feeds with his head under water ; 
when he raises his head the water 
would naturally gravitate and run 
down his neck. In cold weather this 
would be a decided disadvantage in 
getting his neck and part of his body 
wet. The hair on the head lays in such 


a way that the water will run down the 
bell, and the bell is long enough to 
drain the water clear of his neck and 
body, thus keeping that part of him 
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The moose in this country start to 
mate about the last of September and 
are thru about the 20th of October. 
This period lasts about three weeks, 
and at this time you will find cows 
and bulls together. The rutting season 
of moose is much shorter than elk. Elk 
usually run about six weeks. 

The moose from what we observe are 
monogamist. We saw a great many 
bulls and cows during the mating sea- 
son, and without exception the bull 
only had one cow. Sometimes the ealf 
would be with the cow, but usually the 
calf was some distance away. We did 
not hear the cows eall at any time, and 
we spent nearly two months with the 
moose. On inquiring from the other 
guides they were of the opinion that 
the Wyoming moose do not call. There 
is probably a reason for this phenom- 
enon. The proportion of bulls and 
cows are about equal, as there have 
been no bulls killed for many years. 
Due to this fact that there is an ample 
supply of bulls does not necessitate the 
cow ealling for her mate, but finds one 
very easily without her calling. 

Mr. A. M. Harbaugh, Mrs. Harbaugh 
and the writer left Cody, Wyo., August 
27, bound for the moose country. The 
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A REST FOR LUNCH WHILE APPROACHING THE MOOSE COUNTRY 


first day’s travel to the hunting coun- 
try was made by auto and took us over 


the beautiful Cody road to the park 
thru the great Shoshone Canon, around 
the lake and up to Libby Creek, forty- 


five miles from Cody. Here we found 
our boys and pack outfit waiting for 
us. This is a fine camp ground on the 
bank of the Shoshone River, surround- 
ed by high, rugged mountains in the 
background. Leading from the valley 
are long grassy ridges connecting the 
valley and high peaks. 

It was Indian summer; the air was 
balmy, the mountains were enveloped 
in a thin vale of haze. This is the kind 
of a day that would make the hunter 
get his gun off the rack, pack an extra 
pair of socks, put on his hunting togs 
and start for the game country. 
following morning we packed up and 
started out with the pack train, as the 
remainder of the distance is made by 
trail to the game country and takes 
two days. As we did not care to hurry, 
we decided to make the distance in 
two days and a half. The first day’s 
travel took us up Eagle Creek to the 
Buffalo Bill meadow, which is a good 
camp, in a large park at the foot of 


The 


Kagle Peak. The next day we went 
over Eagle Pass (about 10,000 feet ele- 
vation). This was quite a climb for 
Mrs. Harbaugh, but by hanging on to 
the tail of her saddle horse she gained 
the summit. Our trail now took us 
down Mountain Creek, which is in the 
Yellowstone Park. 

We made camp on the Yellowstone 
River. We could hear elk bugling on 
all sides. The last day we traveled up 
the wide, open valley of the Upper Yel- 
lowstone and saw many elk and moose 
along our trails. This is a great game 
country. Scout Anderson estimates 
that there are four or five hundred 
moose and several hundred elk in this 
portion of the park. This country is 
quite level and open and contains some 
scattered patches of trees. We arrived 
in the moose country about noon, Au- 
gust 30th. Made camp on Thorofare 
Creek about three miles from Bridger 
Lake, two miles west of the southeast 
corner of the Yellowstone National 
Park. Thorofare Valley is about a 
mile wide at this place; is covered with 
willows and is a typical moose country. 
A tongue of high land covered with 


lodgepole pines extended down from 
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because on waking up the 
next morning and looking 
out from under the heavy 
tarp, we saw, about thirty 
feet distant, a cow moose 
and ealf standing, sizing 
up the camp. They stood 
quite a while watching us 
and finally after satisfy- 
ing themselves that we 
were human beings, they 
walked away, apparently 
not much frightened. 
This was the last day 
of August — tomorrow 
would be the big event in 
moose chronology, the 
first time in years any of 
their number had_ been 
killed. There were other 
camps up and down the 
creek, and everybody was 
out scouting around look- 








A GROUP OF MOOSE HEADS KILLED IN WYOMING FALL OF 


1915 COPYRIGHT APPLIED FOR BY W. C. 


the banks on the right-hand side of 
the creek and afforded us a fine shel- 
tered camp, and one that, due to the 
peninsular shape, gave us a fine view 
of the moose country. This is prob- 
ably the only moose country that can 
be hunted horseback. There is no 
quicksand and the streams can be ford- 
ed at any point. The valley is a net- 
work of beaver dams, and they are so 
well constructed that a horse can be 
ridden over them. The moose are not 
afraid of horses. One morning we saw 
a bull moose within ten feet of our 
picket horse. One outfit ran a moose 
into the corral with their horses. It is 
very convenient to ride horseback, as 
some of the country is quite hard to 
travel in, due to the thick brush and 
having to cross many streams, which 
makes it inconvenient hunting afoot. 

The first afternoon in our permanent 
camp we spent in getting fixed up, as 
we expected to make this our home for 
several days. The weather was warm 
and clear, so we decided to sleep out- 
side the tent, and we were glad we did, 





ing for the following day. 
Three hunters had one 
big bull spotted, that had 
been in the same locality 
for two or three years. I believe they 
called him the Gates moose, as he was 
photographed several times by the 
Gates party. The guides were busy 
looking for moose that, according to 
their story, were as big as elephants. 
Most of these big bull heads looked 
bigger in the bush than they did 
when they were packed into camp. 
While I was out giving the bull moose 
the once-over, Mr. Harbaugh and wife 
went fishing. I saw several moose, but 
no unusually good heads, and was a 
little disappointed, as I hunted (with- 
out a gun) all day and did not see 
many moose, but the reason was be- 
cause the weather was quite warm and 
flies were bad, which had driven the 
moose up higher. In the afternoon we 
rode up the creek and saw a bunch of 
the boys watching an old cow moose 
about fifty feet distant. We stood 
around quite a while watching and 
studying this moose. She did not seem 
to be frightened and went on feeding. 
The next morning we were up before 
daylight. This was the first day of 
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September and the season was opened. 
About daylight we heard some shots 
fired up the creek. We afterwards 
learned that the first moose was killed 
by a lady from New York. It was 
killed about a hundred yards from 
their camp and was a very fine speci- 
men. We looked the country over from 
eamp before breakfast, but did not see 
any big bulls. After breakfast we went 
hunting and spent the day looking over 
the moose country, but did not see any- 
thing we cared to kill. The next day 
we hunted the country, seeing moose, 
but the big bulls were not very plenti- 
ful. The 4th of September we had a 
rain and the weather was cooler. In 
the afternoon we rode down the creek 
and got three running shots at a fine 
bull, but the brush was thick and it 
was very difficult to get a moose on 
the run. I saw another fine bull, but 
before we got to him he had taken to 
the tall timber. The moose come out 
in the open willow country early in 
the morning and late in the evening to 
feed. The early morning about day- 
light is the best time to hunt them. 
Thru the day they work back in the 
thick timber and are very difficult to 
get a shot at. There are thousands of 
tracks, and without snow it is almost 
impossible to follow tracks. The coolei 
weather was bringing the moose down 
into the lower country, and we felt 
confident that we would have success 
in the next few days. 

Early the next morning, September 
oth, we were up before breakfast, and 
from an elevation near camp we locat- 
ed a big bull about one-fourth of a mile 
from camp. We immediately saddled 
up and started after him. We had tle 
wind on him, and as he was at the edge 
of the heavy timber we could easily 
slip up and get a shot. We rode thru 
the timber and got within seventy-five 
yards of the bull. He was feeding on 
the willow leaves and did not see us. 
We took a careful survey of his horns, 
which were not entirely out of the vel- 
vet; the velvet hung like two flags 
from the upper portion of his palms, 
but was entirely gone from the other 
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portion of his horns. It is under these 
conditions that a guide must think 
fast. Could we find a better head? It 
looked the best, but when an animal is 
moving it is hard at that distance to 
count the points and to tell the actual 
size of the horns without anything to 
compare it with. A hunter is allowed 
only one moose, and if the guide lets 
him shoot one with an inferior head 
he feels disappointed when he gets to 
town and compares it with other heads. 
Most any moose head looks big and 
massive after one is accustomed to 
hunting elk. A head always looks so 
much larger when the animal is alive 
and you are looking at him, expecting 
him to make one jump and disappear 
from sight in the thicket. We stood 
watching this moose fully a minute (it 
seemed like an hour), when I decided 
it was the best chance and told the 
hunter to let him have it. The big fel- 
low dropped, and when we went up 
and examined him we were more than 


MR. HARBAUGH’S BIG MOOSE HEAD 


MOUNTED 


This proved to be the best 
head of the moose killed in Wyoming 
this season. The picture shows the big 
bull moose as he fell; also the hunters 


pleased. 


on horseback. After photographing 
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the dead moose the measurements were 
taken. Height at the shoulders, 6 ft. 
2 in.; girth, 67 in.; forearm, 22 in. The 
horns had a 50-in. spread, 26 points, 
palms 11 in. on one side and 12 in. on 
the other, 3 brow points on each side. 
This was the most perfect head pro- 
cured this season in Wyoming. But the 
animal was no larger than others 
killed. The picture of eight large 
moose heads shown here are good spec- 
imens of bull moose killed in Wyo- 
ming during the hunting season of 
1915. The lower mounted head to the 
left is Mr. Harbaugh’s moose. The pro- 
file view is a picture of the same head 
and shows very plainly the outline of 
the horns, neck and face. After taking 
measurements and photographs we 
went back to camp to get the pack 
horses to pack in the meat and tro- 
phies. The moose was skinned and the 
carcass was quartered. The skull was 
cleaned of meat and sawed in two in 
the median line, the lower jaw taken 
off and the portion of the bone below 
We only keep 


the orbits sawed away. 
the parts that are actually necessary 


for the taxidermist. The horns are 
packed on a horse in this manner. The 
pack horse is saddled and packed with 
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two box panniers in the usual way. The 
light top pack is placed between the 
boxes. The moose horns are now put 
on top of the panniers, one on each side ; 
they are placed, the skull in front, the 
palms back and reversed. A diamond 
hitch is thrown over top, which holds 
the pack in good shape. 

Mr. Harbaugh wished to take some 
of the meat back to Chicago, so we 
eut it in long strips, taking all the 
facia and fiber out and packed in salt, 
allspice and pepper. (Dr. J. A. Dono- 
van’s formula: salt, 3 lbs.; allspice, 2 
oz.; black pepper, 1 0z.) This is a fine 
way to keep meat. Before it is cooked 
it should be soaked over night in cold 
water. Smoking meat is another meth- 
od of keeping meat. It has the advan- 
tage of being lighter to pack. The 
meat is cut in long strips and soaked 
in brine and kept for twenty-four 
hours in this solution. It is then taken 
from the brine and hung up, each strip 
separately, for another twenty-four 
hours. It is now ready to smoke. In 
the absence of a smoke house, in the 
hunting country we improvise one. We 
made a frame about five feet high and 
four feet square and covered it with 
canvas pack covers. Sharpened sticks 














A PRIZE ELK HEAD, KILLED BY A. M. LINDSAY, JR., ON THE UPPER YELLOWSTONE, 
FALL 1915. 
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about four inches in length are stuck 
thru one end of the strips of meat to 
be smoked and the meat hung by these 
wooden pins to cross pieces on the top 
of the smoke house. The strips are 
hung about four inches apart so the 
smoke and dry heat ean cireulate 
around the meat. A fire hole with a 
tin covering over it is built outside the 
meat house and a flue constructed from 
the fire hole to convey the smoke to 
the meat house. This is to prevent too 
much heat getting into the meat 
house and cooking the meat. We 
used dry quaking aspen and green 
willows to smoke meat in this way. 
The sealp and hide is salted good and 
rolled up for twenty-four hours. They 
are then loosely stretched on a log or 
line to dry. 

Now that we had our moose, we 
were going to try to get our elk. This 
was the rutting season for elk and we 
had heard several bugle. The next day 


we located a bunch up on the hill about 
one-half a mile from camp, but the bull 
was small (five-pointer), so we did not 


kill him. We decided to hunt further 
up the creek, so we took a side camp. 
The first evening we got into our new 
camp we located a big bull with the 
glass. He was up on a mountain about 
one mile from camp. We only had a 
short time to get him, as it was now 
getting dusk. We climbed up to the 
elk, but darkness came on before we 
could locate him. We were up bright 
and early the next morning in pursuit 
of the bull. We picked up the tracks 
of the bull and followed them to the 
top of the mountain and down the 
other side and finally located him with 
a bunch of cows across the creek on 
the other mountain and started after 
him. The mountain was steep and 
when we got up to where we saw him 
he was in pursuit of the cows going up 
the mountain, we following without 
getting a shot. The next two days’ 
hunt were unsuccessful, but our lucky 
day came a little later. We started 
out early and rode up a long ridge 
about six miles from camp thru a fine 
looking elk country. We saw some 
tracks and thought it a good plan to 
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sit down and look the country over 
with the glasses. While looking around 
we heard an elk bugle, and looking 
down into a deep creek bed we saw 
elk crossing a little opening. They 
were headed down country, so we de- 
cided to go below. Elk when rutting 
don’t seem to have any idea as to 
which way to go and usually go the 
vrong way. Instead of the elk going 
down country in the direction they 
started they turned back, and when 
we got down to the creek we were 
careful to keep under cover and could 
find no tracks. I went up on the side 
hill a little to take a look, and saw 
them going up the mountain about « 
half mile away. We were tired and it 
was then getting late, and we were 
a long ways from camp, but there were 
two big bull elk in sight, and we de- 
cided to follow them, so we started on 
their tracks, which took us thrua rough 
country over the divide and down into 
another creek, but we kept following 
them. After about three hours’ walk- 
ing we caught up with them in the 
thick timber, and the first elk we saw 
was a big seven-point bull. It was 
then nearly dark, but we were lucky 
and killed him the first shot. We fol- 
lowed the other tracks a short way and 
found the other bull, a nice six-pointer, 
but Mr. Harbaugh did not care to shoot 
him. 

It was nearly dark when we started 
for camp. The woods were thick and 
it was some dark, but we made it to 
camp after falling over down timber 
and running into several moose wal 
lows. We were tired that night, but wel! 
pleased. It was about 10 o’clock when 
we got to camp. This was a very fine 


. head—seven points on each side and 


very symmetrical. The next day we went 
back to pack in meat and look over the 
country. We had our trophies now 
and as we had been out about three 
weeks, we decided to pack up and go 
in. The trip in was uneventful. We 
took the same route out that we fol- 
lowed going in. 

* * * * fal * 

In connection with hunting elk I 
wish to write a few words about a sub 
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sequent hunt taken in the same coun- 
try with Mr. Pope and Mr. Lindsay, 
Jr. The latter sportsman killed the 
prize elk head, the picture of which ap- 
pears herewith. Mr. Pope and Mr. 
Lindsay are very fond of the Wyoming 
mountains and have made several hunt- 
ing trips to this state, killing all varie- 
ties of game found in Wyoming. Most 
of our time of this hunt was occupied 
in taking big-game pictures, mountain 
seeing, hunting duck, fishing and trav- 
eling over the mountains, as none in 
the party wished to kill anything un- 
less it was an extra fine trophy. Com- 
ing in one evening to camp from a 
picture hunt, Mr. Lindsay saw a bunch 
of cow elk not far from camp with a 
big bull among them, so he decided to 
get up early next morning and kill 
him. So early the next morning we 
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were up, and after breakfast started 
cut after the bull. About a half mile 
from camp Mr. Lindsay saw a bunch of 
elk in the timber near the Yellowstone 
tiver. After carefully slipping around, 
keeping out of sight, he finally came 
onto the big bull about 100 yards dis- 
tant. Three shots were fired, each one 
hitting a vital spot. The bull lay dead 
when we came up to him. His hair 
was as sleek as a race horse. Measure- 
ments of Mr. Lindsay’s head (elk), 6 
points on each side; spread, 5014 in.; 
royal, or war, points, 21 in.; termina! 
points, 12 and 15 in. There are bigger 
heads, but for perfect symmetry, beau- 
tiful curves and pretty lines of con- 
struction, long well-shaped points and 
even balance, this is the prettiest head 
I ever had the pleasure of packing out 
of the hills. 


Pleasant Valley 


I’ve been sittin’ here and thinkin’, long about the close of day, 
How I'd like to leave the city and go rangin’ far away: 

For there’s a place that I remember, and it’s there I’d like to be— 
Back again in Pleasant Valley, where a feller feels so free. 


I am tired of the crowdin’ and the hurryin’ and strife— 

Sorter seems I’ve missed my callin’ and got stationed wrong in life, 
For there’s something in my nature makes me want to sit and dream 
Of the wind among the pine trees and the murmurin’ of a stream. 


And there’s something keeps a-callin’, tho it don’t make any sound— 
Just a-callin’ to the open, where there’s room to turn around; 

To that happy range of freedom where you haven’t got a care, 

Save to get your fill a-breathin’ of that healthy mountain air. 


You can talk about the pleasures that the city has to give, 
But it seems to me that city folks don’t know the way to live; 
And there’s nothin’ in the city ever brings them happy thrills 
Like the light o’ day a-shinin’ on the everlasting hills. 


And the dazzlin’ incandescents that they fire up at night, 

Accordin’ to my notion ain’t ever half so bright 

As them big stars shinin’ downward from the Broadway up on high 
Thru the tamaracks like fingers pcintin’ up into the sky. 


I am homesick for the timber and that stretch of meadow land 
And them shaggy mountain ranges, reachin’ round on every hand, 
And the same old bunch of fellers, when a hard day’s work is done, 
Raisin’ hell around the bunkhouse and a-havin’ harmless fun. 


I am tied here in the city and it seems I’ve got to stay, 

But my feelin’s break their halter and keep rangin’ far away. 
I am longing for the open, and I think if I could be 

Back again in Pleasant Valley, that would be the place for me. 


P, L. FISH. 
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FRED BRADFORD ELLSWORTH 


For days at a time the weather dur- 
ing the winter months at Long Key, 
Fla., is simply ideal for fishing. The 
sky is clear and the sun beats down 
upon one with an awful intensity at 
times. It burns like red hot coals, but 
if one protects his head with a white 
canvas pith helmet hat, wears amber 
fishing glasses and gloves until gradu- 
ally inured to it, no detrimental effect 
will result from the exposure. Failure 
to take these necessary precautions, 
and the unfortunate angler feels very 
much like the customer who, when 
asked by his barber if the razor hurt, 
replied: ‘‘If you’re shaving me, yes; 
but if you’re skinning me, no!’’ 

The trade winds temper the heat and 
gentle breezes blow most all of the 
time. There are nights when one re- 
tires with very little covering. Then, 
seemingly without warning, the barom- 
eter changes and the thermometer 
takes a sudden toboggan and it turns 
eold, necessitating putting on one’s 
regular winter wearing apparel. Often 
stormssweep down upon thecamp and 
there are high winds and seas for sev- 
eral days at a time. Sometimes it con- 
tinues indeterminately, and at such 
periods the effect upon the camp is 
inclined to be depressing. 

The marooned anglers’ otherwise se- 
rene dispositions suddenly undergo a 
decidedly unpleasant change as a con- 
sequence of the enforced idleness, and 
they chafe under the spell. It has 
been my observation that under such 
conditions women sense more than they 
ean reason, and men reason without 
much sense. Men at best are sort of 
half hog and half mule. When they 


are not kicking they are grunting. 
Tsn’t it the truth? 


The author admits 

















THE AUTHOR IN SUMMER CLOTHES AND 
WEARING HELMET SO POPULAR IN 
FLORIDA 
he ean often make more noise and 


racket than an obstreperous mule in a 


tin stall. It manifests itself whenever 
he comes in contact with a lazy, ineffi- 
cient, disinterested, good-for-nothing 
boatman, usually the rule rather than 
the exception at most all fishing 
camps. Or, when given a boat with an 
old engine in it that is liable to go to 
pieces. 

An enthusiastic fisherman who one 
day looked as happy as a fellow with 
131 
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THE AUTHOR AND 30-LB. BARRACUDA. 
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a ‘‘hang-over’’ on his hands, hunting 
a bar-room and running into a foun- 
tain on a street corner, said, ‘‘This 
weather has ‘got my goat’ and I can’t 
stand it; I’m going out fishing, any- 
way.’’ He went off shore in his launch 
about half a mile, anchored, and spent 
the day fishing for grunts. On his re- 
turn he had eight dozen. These sold 
at the camp for bait at 75 cents a 
dozen, and he figured catching them 
himself was an economy, but his mathe- 
matical calculation was erroneous. 
Eight dozen grunts at 75 cents per 
dozen equalled $6. Deducting this 
from $15, the rent of his launch, they 
cost him exactly $9. Presumably he 
also reckoned the pleasure he enjoyed 
and diverting his mind from idleness 
was worth the expenditure. 

One morning on entering the dining- 
room and seating myself at our table, 
I noticed two old weather-beaten 
sportsmen who were gourmets, having 
quite a controversy over an object sit- 
ting on their table. ‘‘What is it?’’ I 
inquired of my wife; ‘‘a fire engine or 
cider press?’’ ‘‘No, foolish,’’ she re- 
plied; ‘‘It’s some kind of a new-fan- 
dangled percolator. It doesn’t seem 


«5 to work satisfactorily. One wants his 
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coffee at once and threatens to drink 
the hotel dope, and the other says it 
will take twenty minutes before the 
coffee is done.’’ With covetous eyes 
they sat there, abusing one another, 
watching the coffee cook in a big glass 
receptacle. Finally the operation was 
completed, and to see them enjoy that 
coffee was a delight, for it was real, 
genuine coffee, and worth the waiting. 

It is a strange fact that, while it re- 
quires skill to land a big fish on rod 
and reel, very often it is accomplished 
by a novice or one who has never 
fished before. It can only be attrib- 
uted to ‘‘luck,’’ for, lacking the knowl- 
edge of the science displayed by an ex- 
pert, they simply unknowingly take 
tremendous chances and are successful. 
The same course pursued by an experi: 
enced angler, and the chances are that 
he would be unsuccessful, because 
there would be no pleasure to him in 
playing the fish, to-wit: A gentlemau 
one day hooked onto a sailfish 6 ft. 10 
in. long. He was greatly impressed 
by the antics and gymnastic stunts of 
the fish. Its leaps and terrific speed 
in making long rushes, sudden changes 
in direction, doubling back and ecir- 
cling, ete., completely puzzled him. 


AMBERJACKS AT 





ONE 





TIME 


Often there was so much slack to his 
line that he was uncertain as to wheth- 
er the fish was on or off. Several 
times it circled his boat and ran under 
it. It did everything but jump over 
the boat or into it. Eventually, when 
near the boat, the line fouled the pro 
peller wheel, and still the fish was 
gaffed, but, unfortunately, its sail was 
ruined. After that we called the an- 
gler Lieutenant Propeller and he, be- 
ing a big, good-natured fellow, rather 
relished the joke. 

One day I was on Alligator Reef, 
fishing for amberjack, with light 
tackle. After catching several I was 
compelled to substitute my regular tar- 
pon rod because the salt water had 
worn off the varnish on my tip. It had 
also soaked into the-wood and rotted 
it so badly that finally it gave way. 
No sooner was my line out again than 
a great big thirty-five-pound grouper 
took my hook. Now, there was a time 
that catching groupers afforded me 
pleasure, but no more, for they are just 
like a stubborn mule. If you succeed 
in preventing them from boring down 
into the rocks, which is their custom, 
it means the waste of considerable 
time, patience and expenditure of a 
133 
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great deal of muscular energy before 
they can be brought to gaff. With 
the heavier rod I gritted my teeth and 
as soon as possible started to ‘‘pump.’’ 
I pumped that lamb, dang-bang group- 
er for all I was worth. My muscles 
stood out like whip cords, my hat was 
burning up and the perspiration was 
wetting my feet. I thought if it kept 
up much longer it would swamp the 
boat. ‘‘Come on, you son of a gun,’’ 
I would say, with every pump. Mr. 
Grouper had his ideas about ‘‘come 
on,’’ which were at variance with 
mine, for, after twenty minutes’ hard 
work, he seemed to eall into action re- 
serve energy and headed into the 
rocks. Finally I brought him safely 
out and, after battling for about forty 
minutes in all, brought him up ‘‘all 
in’’ to gaff and I was ‘‘all in’’ myself. 

A friend of mine who had enjoyed 





many similar experiences that I had, 
nicknamed ‘‘Capt. Grouper,’’ chanced 
to be up in the Alligator Light House 
that day and was deriving untold 
pleasure watching me with the glasses. 
At dinner with his usual tact he said: 
‘“Well, ‘Commodore Bottom Fisher- 
man,’ you certainly had an enjoyable 
time of it playing that big grouper to- 
day. Really, old chap, I rather envied 
you,’’ and he looked at me with an ex- 
pression of commiseration, adding: 
‘Do you know you ‘pumped’ that old 
grouper so hard when in the rocks that 
the light house moved. The keeper 
felt apprehensive and suggested that l 
take my departure.’’ {‘Oh, I don’t 
know, ‘Captain Grouper,’ ’’ I respond- 
ed, after reflection, ‘‘I recall most 
vividly the day you ‘pumped’ a large 
grouper so hard it made a waterspout 
that rose ninety feet into the air, broke 
and fell on top of you, and you nearly 
drowned in consequence.”’ 

A caravan of Jewish people arrived 
one afternoon and were assigned the 
table back of me in the dining-room. 
As anticipated, there was the continued 
conversation about money, diamonds, 
clothes and poker. Travel, science, lit- 
erature, art, and the absorbing topics 
of the time, the finer things in life, 
were all lost sight of, which seemed 
such a great pity. During the night a 
windstorm had blgwn down several 
cocoanuts from a palm tree in front of 
my eottage. In the morning, as I came 
out of the water there was a great 
commotion in ‘‘ Jerusalem Cottage’’ as 
they spied the cocoanuts. In their cov- 
etousness to obtain these (they cost 
15 cents apiece at the news-stand) one 
Jew tore thru the sereen door and 
nearly turned a somersault, a woman 
tried to jump thru the window and an- 
other, who was in bathing, at sight of 
them, made a hundred-yard dash in 
about 9 1-5 seconds. Alas! the cocoa- 
nuts were spoiled. 

Mr. James H. Preston, the mayor of 
Baltimore, a big, handsome, suave, 
courtly, distinguished and highly pol- 
ished gentleman, and Mr. William Rid- 
dle, mayor of Atlantie City, visited the 
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A MAGAZINE 


eamp on their way home from Cuba. 
I was resting that day and had dis- 
pensed with fishing togs, but accepted 
a very warm invitation to accompany 
them as a spectator only. It was rough 
that day, and I warned them, if not 
good sailors, they had better defer the 
trip until another day. But they 
scoffed at such an idea and insisted on 
going. 

After luncheon we _ boarded the 
launch Nymph, Captain Gracy in com- 
mand, and, running under the viaduct. 
headed for the coral reefs in the diree- 
tion of Tennessee buoy, about seven 
miles off shore. Out aways the Nymph 
began to roll and pitch in the high sea. 
It was like riding on a roller coaster 
and several times the mayor of Balti- 
more looked as if he had been using a 
powder puff, judging from the color 
of his natural, otherwise rosy complex- 
ion, but he said not a word. The mayor 
of Atlantic City kept puffing on a 
large black Cuban cigar and I antici- 
pated something was going to happen 
to him, but nothing transpired and he 
placidly kept blowing huge clouds of 
smoke into the air and only smiled. 

On nearing the reefs they started to 
troll for kingfish, but the water was 
too thick for success. Several mackerel 
were caught and Mr. Riddle’s young 
son landed a fair sized one. It was his 
first experience and he was very much 
elated over it. Reaching the reefs, 
grunts were substituted for the spoons 
in hopes of luring the amberjacks, but it 
was quite useless. I doubt if the 
amberjacks could have seena bait witli 
glasses or the barracuda and kingfish 
with binoculars. Mr. Riddle was pessi- 
mistie and said ‘‘Fish are never known 
to bite when I go fishing.’’ Just then 
he received a strike, and his line com- 
meneced to run out. He checked it, 
and began to ‘‘pump.’’ We watched 
him intently and, with much amuse- 
ment. ‘‘Bet four dollars it is some fool 
fish or a freak of some kind,’’ he said 
with a grin. Sure enough it was. In 
a short time he had it up alongside the 
boat. It was a baby shark, weighing 
about twenty pounds, and amidst a 
roar of laughter it was laid on the deck. 
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‘‘I’m some fisherman, believe’ me. 
Didn’t I tell you so?’’ he deelared, 
‘and let me enlighten you further 
I’m a hoodoo of the worst kind. Just 
take me fishing and there won't be a 
darned fish within ten miles of the 
boat,’’ and, lighting another friendly 
weed, he placed his rod over his shoul 
der, closed his eyes, and went sky fish- 
ing, the line dragging along in the 
water, astern of the boat. 

Mr. Preston, seeing the uselessness 
of trying to fish, went below in the 
eabin, curled himself up on a eushion 
and went to sleep. He never awoke 
until we reached the dock. ‘‘ You could 
have enjoyed the same experience on 
shore,’’ said Mr. Riddle to him on 
ianding. ‘‘Just sitting on your poreh 
in a rocker, drink a glass of hot water, 
with mustard in it, and then set the 
chair in violent motion’’ and he winked 











AMBERJACK WITH 6-OZ4 
TIP ROD; 150 YDS. OF LINE OUT 


FIGHTING A BIG 


at me, knowingly. My friend, the mayor 
of Boston, never replied. He just 
slowly and silently walked down the 
dock to the camp. 

The advent of a certain individual 
to the camp proved a source of amuse- 
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ment to many of the old timers, and 
when not ‘‘handing it to him”’ directly, 
he was toasted in silent contempt. He 
was a sickly, weazen, dried up looking 
shrimp, with an evaporated brainery. 
Evidently the pill-dispenser had him 
seared to death, for he ]ooked-spooky- 
like, and as tho the undertaker was 
chasing after him with a tape line. A 
narrow-minded, conceited, envious 
personage, with not enough brains for 
a decent headache. He ridiculed, with 
a cynical smile, the achievements of 
others. It was “‘I did this or that.’’ 
‘*When we were at so and so,’’ and ‘‘I 
caught the largest fish here and there, 
ete.’’ He scoffed at anything but tar- 
pon, and never tried for them, unless 
some one took him with them, and once 
was enough. Amberjack he laughed 
at. Barracuda was boys’ play, and 
kingfish! one of the gamest fish that 
swims, was beneath him. The fact was, 
during all the time he was there he never 
went out more than twice on his own 
hook, because of the expense attached. 
On arrival of a new tourist he at once 
tried to ingratiate himself, so as to be 
a guest on a fishing trip. A few un- 


suspecting ones, even an old angler, 
fell for his enticement, but not for 
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TWO LARGE SHARKS. 








long. No doubt now he is describing 
wonderful catches, huge fish (existing 
only in his imagination) and the enor- 
mous expense he was (not) under 
while sojourning at Long Key. 

We all love to listen to the achieve- 
ments of other anglers. To hear dis- 
cussed different methods pursued, and 
controversy regarding tackle in hope 
of being benefited. But no one cares 
to listen to an angler who talks like a 
threshing machine and is only inter- 
ested in his own selfish pleasures. The 
world is large and in it are many 
sportsmen who possess those finer at- 
tributes of mind and heart and who are 
well worth cultivating. 

A good natured colored maid one 
afternoon descended the stair in the 
main lodge earrying a heavy load of 
laundry on her head. ‘‘Can you carry 
a large load upstairs,’ I inquired se- 
riously. She interpreted the meaning 
instantly and, convulsed with laughter, 
her big black eyes sparkling and white 
shining teeth showing, replied: ‘‘Ah 
sure can, sah. If you can’t carry it 
right up straight, so nobobdy can 
notice it, you have to carry it right 
off the Key. No loads am allowed at 
dis place.’’ 
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The house boat Onawa II, owned by 
Mr. Joseph Wicheret of Brooklyn, ar- 
rived at the dock one afternoon. The 
courteous owner invited several of us 
aboard that evening to meet his guests. 
There was playing, singing and re- 
freshments and we had a most delight- 
ful time. One of his guests was a very 
bright, smart young man, the son of a 
California millionaire. He had recent- 
ly graduated from college, and his 
father had plans for his future. Call- 
ing him into his office’ one day, he 
said: ‘‘I want you to enter my busi- 
ness, concentrate all your time and en- 
ergy in it, and if you are successful in 
five years I will retire and you can 
take my place.’’ The son was an in- 
genious fellow and without delibera- 
tion replied: ‘‘I have a better idea 
than that father. You stick to the 
business another two years. Then 
there will be enough money for us both 
to retire.”’ That was a clever retort 
in my estimation and apparently had 
the desired effect, for the young man 
was traveling about on pleasure bent, 
and I guess the old gentleman was not 
worrying much about his future. 

Talk about animal life. I never be- 
fore saw such large cockroaches as in- 
fested my cottage at Long Key. They 
were birds all right. I trained mine 
so that they were house broke and had 


good parlor manners. When they 
wanted to go out they would go and 
seratch on the screen door. They 


eould stand on their heads, spin on one 
ear and do the hesitation or fox trot 
admirably. For recreation I used to 
hitch them up and drive around the 
island. ’ 


Some of the guests complained one 


day about lack of amusement and so 
I arranged a race between a _ hermit 
erab and one of the waiters. It was to 
be a hundred yard dash. Amidst the 
greatest excitement and exchange of 
much money the crab won. Time 10 
seconds. The coon is still running and 
will finish some time. 

Big game salt water fishing will b 
a revelation to the fresh water angler 
who has only been accustomed to the 
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PELICANS IN FLIGHT 


fascination and enjoyment of casting 
the fly or bait for trout and bass, or 
easting and trolling for muscallonge. 
Perchanee he will imagine that be 
eause he has caught large ‘‘lunge’’ on 
light tackle that the tarpon, sailfish, 
amberjack, kingfish and _ barracuda, 
that are in the prize button class, with 
the exception of the sailfish (and for 
which exeeption there is no excuse), 
are about the same. I will admit that 
one who has become proficient in the 
science of muscallonge fishing with 
light tackle has had a very good pre- 
paratory training and with proper 
eoaching and experience will readily 
qualify, for this kind of sport. But he 
will at once ascertain that one might 
as well compare a foxterrier to a grey- 
hound for speed, and a bulldog for 
strength as to liken a muscallonge -to 
any of these fish. Their strength, en- 
durance, speed and recuperative pow- 
ers are wonderful at times, and he will 
find them adversaries worthy of his 
greatest skill. Of course, the Silver 
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A LONG KEY TAXIDERMIST. 


King, because of its size, spectacular, 
graceful leaps and gameness is the fish 
the angler is most covetous for. But, 
pound for pound, while an amberjack 
does not leave the water and indulge 
in the aerial acrobatic stunts char- 
acteristic of a tarpon, it is my opinion 
that it is equally as game, and this as- 
sertion is confirmed by expert tarpon 
anglers. 

I have often extolled the beauties 
and picturesqueness of this island of 
dreams, Long Key, and the sort of 
weird fascination it possesses for one. 
There is no place to my knowledge that 
compares with it for such a variety of 
good fishing during the winter months. 
Many are the anglers in the North, 


when the winter approaches and the 
snow and ice mantle the earth, who be- 
gin to dream of the Southland and pre- 
pare for departure to Long Key Fish- 
ing camp, which generally takes place 
as soon as the camp opens, the latter 
part of December. There one finds the 
blue waters of the gulf stream, cheer- 
ful sunshine, cloudless skies, coral 
beaches and pure fresh air. The palms 
play gentle sweet music and the trade 
winds kiss the cheeks with a fond 
caress, and temper the climate into an 
ideal one. At night the big moon and 
the scintillating stars smile down upon 
the white sands and almost turn night 
into day. Such is this veritable para- 
dise for lover of rod and reel. 








with which he weighed his fish. 


up, “37% pounds!” 








ONE WAY TO DO IT. 


The old physician is an enthusiastic angler in every sense of the term. 
While on his way home from a fishing trip he received an emergency call. 
The proud, newly-made father was impatient to have the child weighed, but 
couldn’t find the steel-yards; so the physician had to use the pocket scales 


“Great Scott, doctor!” exclaimed the father as he saw the pointer go 
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AN ENCOUNTER WITH A BIG GRIZZLY 


L. C. READ 


Here in the Great Northland we have 
some very unusual experiences. If one 
were hot acquainted with conditions in 
this region, they would seem ineredible. 
The ineident I am about to relate oe- 
eurred the 21st of August, 1915, about 
three miles north of the north end of 
Atlin Lake, B. C., on what is known as 
the Buckman river, east of the river con- 
necting Little Atlin with the greater At- 
lin Lake. The time was about 4 p. m., 
and the incident was related to me by 
Bert Bruner, who was the principal suf- 
ferer in the affair. 

The party censisted of Bert Bruner, 
Tom Webb and John Bowden, who had 
been prospecting for gold for some six 
weeks in that vicinity. On Aug. 20th, 
Bert killed a moose for camp meat, and 
on the morning of the 2lst Bowden 
stayed in camp to salt and prepare the 
meat for further use. Having plenty of 
meat in camp and being well loaded with 
pick, shovel, gold-pan, ete., Bert and 
Tom left the rifle in camp, it being the 
first time this had oceurred on the trip 

The two men went about six miles to 
prospect a certain creek and while re- 
turning in the afternoon at about 4 
o’eloeck three grizzly bears were encoun- 
tered about three miles from camp. 

The country was practically a level 
plateau, covered with scattering pine and 
cottonwood trees—a most beautiful place 
to hunt and travel in. The first thing 
that occurred, Webb noticed a small 
bear about sixty yards away, that would 
weigh about two hundred pounds. The 
bear was walking at right angles to the 
course of the men and had not seen them. 
Bert remarked that it was too bad they 
had not brought the rifle, as it was a 
young grizzly. This remark arrested 
the attention of the bear, which began 
snarling and growling, standing up on 
his hind feet. At this there was a loud 
‘‘woof’’ in a brush patch about twenty 
yards farther away and two more griz- 
zlies arose on their hind legs and looked 
at the men. One was very large and was 


estimated to weigh at least 1,200 pounds; 
the other was smaller and would weigh 
about 400 pounds. The three 
were evidently mother, three-year-old, 
and yearling. It was realized at once 
that the big bear was going to charge. 
Webb laid the gold-pan on the ground 
and began beating it with the shovel, at 
the same time advising Bert to take to 
a tree. The bear dropped on all fours 
and started for the man at a trot, then 
bounded forward uttering hoarse 
growls of anger. The great bear 
singled out Bert and pursued him, as 
Webb had gone off at right angles to 
the line of attack. 

After running about thirty yards, 
3ert looked back and saw that the bear 
was within ten or twelve feet of him 
and was sure to cateh him, as he was 
some distance from the tree he was mak 
ing for. The next thing he knew, the 
bear struck him a hard blow on the right 
shoulder, knocking him down, and _ be- 
fore he could reeover himself she had 
bit him thru the left hip. He turned on 
his back, findine the bear standing over 
him. She then made a grab at him and 
caught him on the right breast, tearing 
away the flesh and injuring the ribs with 
her teeth. He then turned on his face 
and she got him again thru the right 
shoulder and right arm making deep and 
painful wounds. Again he turned on his 
face to get away from those fearful 
fangs and she bit him in the head, her 
lower teeth eatehing him back of the 
right ear and her upper teeth in the 
right temple, sinking her teeth well into 
the sealp and skull, but not going quite 
thru the skull, making one wound seven 
inches long, with several smaller ones 
along the same line. 

The bear stood over Bert 
while he held her by the hair on her 
neck, to try and keep her teeth away 
from his face, thinking she might quit 
if he kept still. In the meantime Webb 
had descended from his tree and came 
on the run to the assistance of his com- 
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rade, shouting at the bear and calling 
her bad names. This attracted her at- 
tention to Webb, who had been safe up 
a tree and who if he had stayed there, 
would have gotten off without injury. 
But the eries of hig comrade and the 
sight of the bear tearing him, was more 
than he could stand and caused him to 
forget his own safety. and down he came 
and went for that bear, bare-handed, 
yelling like a demon. The bear uttered 
a hoarse growl and lunged over Bert 
and after Webb, who ran for his tree as 
hard as he could go. He reached his 
tree and got up about five feet, when 
she caught him in the left hip with her 
teeth and threw him about fifteen feet 
away, where he fell on his back. The 
bear seized him by the right breast, 
tearing out a mouthful of clothing— 
just marking his breast with her teeth. 
Then she made a grab for his abdomen 
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with her teeth, eutting two gashes 
about seven inches long and about five 
inches apart in his stomach, but not. 
quite into the abdominal cavity. Webb 
eried out in the anguish of death and 
both men felt it was their last day on 
earth. 

Bert turned his head away from the 
grewsome sight, thinking Webb was 
dead, or dying, while the latter lay still 
as if dead. Not hearing any further 
sound, Bert turned his head to see what 
had happened and saw Webb lying there 
still, and, apparently dead. The bear 
was standing over him with her left paw 
on his breast, looking at first one and 
then the other, growling. Bert thought 
to try and make his tree and get up out 
of her reach, so he began crawling to- 
wards the tree which was limbed low 
down, and reached it, trying to raise 


himself by his one well hand and arm. 














THE GRIZZLY BEAR VICTIMS, 


Taken at St, Andrew’s Hospital, Atlin, B. C., Aug. 31, 
Upper row, left to right, Dr. 
Bert Bruner, Tom Webb. 


occurred Aug. 21, at 4 p. m., 
row, left to right, John Bowlen, 


1915, 
Harrison, 


ten days after the adventure which 
Miss Moore, Miss Hanna; lower 
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Suddenly everything went black before 
his eyes and he fainted. 

The next thing he knew, Webb was 
standing over him and calling to him. 
He was helped to a sitting position, and 
asked Webb if he was badly hurt and 
Webb answered that his bowels were 
torn out, he thought. Blood was runing 
from many wounds, while Bert was 
soaked in his own blood. The bears had 
gone, to the relief of the injured men. 
The next thing was to get to camp be- 
fore strength gave out. Webb put his 
arm around Bert and supported him as 
best he could, so he was able to go slow- 
ly, and as the forest was rather open, 
they managed to get to camp after five 
hours of painful staggering with loss 
of blood threatening to close the drama 
at every step. 

In the meantime there was a very 
anxious young man in camp, who was 
about to go and see if he could find out 
what was keeping his partners out so 
long, when, about 9 o’clock in the 
evening, he heard them shouting anc 
went out to them. Both men had lost 
so much blood, was a wonder they 
ever got back to camp. Men of less 
nerve and endurance would never have 
made it. John Bowden was horrified to 
see his friends in such a eondition, but 
tho only a young fellow, he was equal 
to the task imposed upon him to get as- 
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sistance as quickly as possible. He start 
ed at 4 a. m. the next morning and 
walked forty or fifty miles to Atlin. 
thru the wilderness, arriving about 7 
p. m. In short order the government 
launch was on the way to the north end 
of the lake, with Sid Smith at the motor 
and Dr. Harrison aboard. The launch 
arrived there at about 2 a. Monday 
morning, thus making it 46 hours be- 
fore medical attention arrived. Webb 
had seven euts from the bear’s teeth 
while Bert had eighteen cuts and pune- 
tures. It was nine hours from the time 
of the affray, until the blood was 
stopped in Bert’s head, as an artery had 
been torn which bled profusely. 
This, the boys accomplished with flour 
before John left for Atlin. Sugar would 
have been very much better, I think, as 
I have always found it fine to stop 
bleeding, 

The two men were in the hospital, here 
(Atlin, B. C.), - three days, when 
Webb was able to return to his cabin 
Bert is still in the aaa il at this time, 
(Sept. 2d, 1915), is recovering fast and 
will be out in a day or two. 

This is the story told to me by Bert 
3runer himself, of his adventure, and is, 
I believe, true in every detail. It is 
exactly as he told it to me and as the 
doctor and nurses at the hospital also 
testify to. 
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READY FOR THE TRAIL 


FROM LEFT 


TO RIGHT, SPATH, WINN AND IVIE. 


A BIG GAME HUNT IN IDAHO 


RALPH EDMUNDS 


On September 15th, 1914, I received 
a wire from my old guide, James T. 
Winn, that he was waiting at Mackey, 
Idaho, for me and that he wanted me to 
come at onee. Thirty inches of snow had 
fallen on the high mountains and the 
game had been driven to low levels as 
they still wore their summer coats and 
did not like the cold wind and snow. 

Accompanied by C. A. Spath, a local 
banker, of Idaho Falls, I took the train, 
arriving in Mackey at noon the next 
day. It snowed all day and seemed 
mighty eold as we looked up at the peaks 
surrounding the town, but our spirits 
were high for Winn reported that he 
had seen deer, bear, sheep and goats 
on his last trip into the country for 
which we were headed. 

The next day we started out with as 
fine an outfit as I have ever hunted 
with. We had two guides, James T. 
Winn and Alden §S. Ivie, both of 
Mackay, and two better hunters could 
not be found. Both have spent years in 
the Idaho mountains, both are crack 
shots, and they can cook better and 
handle horses on the trail with more sat- 
isfaction than any two men that I have 
ever met. Ivie is especially clever in 
handling horses in rough country, altho 
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if I were to be called upon to state which 
man is the better in the hills I could not 
decide. 

Our destination was the very head of 
one of the forks of the Salmon River. 
We arrived there in two days, and had 
camp in shape in short order. Winn re- 
mained in camp the first day to cook up 
a supply of food while Ivie and Spath 
tried for deer. They had not gone 200 
yards from camp before they ‘‘ jumped’’ 
three deer, but they were so taken. by 
surprise that they got only one shot and 
that was fired just as the last deer 
jumped into thebrush. I went up on 
some high ground north of camp to look 
for sheep as I wanted a big ram. My 
collection of Rocky Mountain big game 
is complete with the exception of a big 
ram, and this is what I made this trip 
for. I saw plenty of sign but saw no 
sheep that afternoon. 

The next morning it was snowing, but 
Winn and I went into the cliffs for 
sheep while Spath and Ivie tried again 
for deer. Winn and I had gone about 
a couple of miles when we saw four 
sheep about 500 yards away, but they 
had seen us first. They had evidently 
been alarmed at the shot fired by Spath 
ihe evening before at the deer and were 
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without stopping. I be- 
lieve that they go ten 
miles before they think of 
even looking back. As we 
returned toward camp we 
saw the fresh beds and 
tracks where Spath and 
Ivie had ‘‘jumped’’ five 
bands of sheep while they 
were shooting at the 
bucks. This taught me 
never to fire a shot in a 
sheep country until I had 
hunted out all of the cliffs 
and slide rock, for to fire 
any number of shots 
means that you will see 
the tracks of the sheep, 
but nothing more of them. 
Spath returned that night 
with two deer. He had 
located a country alive 
with deer. 

The next day we all 
tried for deer. Winn and 
I tracked a bear nearly 








CASTLE PEAK, OVER 13,000 FEET IN 
LAKE IN FOREGROUND. 


on the lookout. It was snowing hard and 
the wind was blowing a gale, but I tried 
a breast shot at a yearling with my .30 
U. S., making a clean miss. The sheep 
dropped out of sight without giving us 
another shot.. We started for home on 
different paths. I saw nothing, but 
Winn ‘‘jumped’’ a bunch of deer, kill- 
ing one and wounding another. This 
gave us meat in camp. Winn jumped a 
big bear but did not see him. Spath and 
Ivie saw four fine buck deer and fired 
several shots at long range. Spath 
wounded one of the bucks but they «all 
got away. It proved afterward that 
they made a grave mistake in shooting 
at the deer at all for several bands of 
sheep were just above them, but they 
could not be seen on account of the 
storm. 

The next day Winn, Spath and I went 
for sheep in the crags, while Ivie tried 
again for deer. We followed the bunch 
of sheep that Winn and I had jumped 
the day before, but they never stopped 
When alarmed a sheep travels for miles 


ELEVATION. 


all day but did not jump 
him. Spath got his limit 
of deer, bagging one ex- 
tra fine buck and a doe. 

The following day Spath decided that 
he had to go home and Ivie started with 
him with one wagon and four horses, 
leaving Winn and me the buggy and 
six horses. 

Winn and I changed camps, heading 
for some very high crags that we could 
see about five miles away. 

We next camped on the banks of a 
beautiful lake at the foot of Castle 
Peak, which is one of the most beauti- 
ful mountains in Idaho. 

The next morning we arose early and 
started a fire before dawn. We made 
all the noise that usually attends get- 
ting a meal in camp and were sur- 
prised when daylight came to see two 
fine, wild, white goats leisurely feed- 
ing on a point just above camp. They 
were not over 1,000 yards from our 
camp fire. We could not understand 
why our fire had not alarmed them. I 
did not care for a goat, as I have sev- 
eral in my collection, but this was too 
much of a temptation, and we accord- 
ingly made the climb and I shot the 
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billy and let the nanny get away, as I 
did not care for her, and Winn said 
that he would wait to get a billy on his 
license later on. This goat did not act 
like goats do in stories. They are sup- 
posed to always run up hill, but this 
fellow did just the opposite. I got 
within ten paces of him as he slept on 
a cliff and when he ‘‘winded’’ me he 
awoke, took one look at me, and made 
the fastest time straight down the 
mountain. He ran for 200 yards in the 
cliffs before I got in a shot from the 
big rifle that I carried. I hit him too 
high in the back to do any harm, 
missed the second shot and killed him 
with a shoulder shot. We dragged him 
to level ground and went into camp for 
a kodak, arriving there at 10 a.m. We 
skinned out the goat after taking some 
pictures and spent the balance of the 
day doing some washing that had been 
neglected. 

The next morning we started out to 
look for sheep, and just as we were 
passing over a low ‘‘saddle’’ we saw a 
fine ram standing on a knife-blade 
ridge about 500 yards away and nearly 
straight above us. We soon saw that 
another large ram lay asleep near him. 
The wind was blowing a gale and as | 
knew the great trajectory of my rifle I 
did not dare totryashotat that long 
range when I had to guess the distance, 
allow for the wind, and aliow for the 
fact that the ram was almost directly 
above me. I made the fatal mistake 


of trying to stalk a sheep that has seen 
one first. We no sooner dropped out 
of sight than the ram that saw us ran 
to the one that was asleep, said some- 
thing in the sheep language, and they 
were off like the wind, never to be seen 
by us again. 

I cursed myself for not buying a Ross 
rifle, as I had planned, for I could have 
killed either of these rams with that 
rifle. 

We found the fresh tracks of a ewe 
and lamb but did not follow them far 
as I did not care for either. I wanted 
a ram. 

The next day we tried another moun- 
tain and found it covered with goat 
sign. We did not hunt for goats but 
‘‘Jumped’’ a nanny and kid and they 
took straight down the mountain as did 
the one that we had seen before. On 
our way home we saw four more goats, 
and Winn picked out a small billy that 
he said filled the bill and the next day 
he went up and got his goat before 
breakfast. That same morning we saw 
about twenty goats feeding high up in 
a slide rock but we had our limit on 
goats, and further we were not looking 
for goats. We had seen goats and sheep 
in the same locality, and that is very 
unusual. 

The next day we moved camp about 
five miles, getting tangled up in a 
spruce jungle. and for a time we 
thought that we. would have to camp 
in the jungle, but with the aid of an 
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THE AUTHOR WITH GOAT KILLED BY HIM 


axe we chopped our way out and got 
the outfit thru in time to make camp 
before dark. 

That night we camped on a stream 
that was alive with fine trout, but they 
did not interest us. 

We moved camp the next morning 


and camped that night on one of ten 
lakes that we found on the head of one 
stream. Five of these lakes were full 
of speckled trout that were so tame 
that one could almost catch them with 
the hand. 

The next morning we started out 
early toward a basin that looked like 
a good sheep country. We soon found 
the trail of five rams, and could see 
from the tracks that one of them was 
a very large animal. About one hour 
before dark the wind shifted and they 
caught our scent and away they went. 
They were feeding in the timber 
some distance below timber-line. As 
we came to an opening we saw them 
all standing on a cliff about 600 yards 
away. The big ram was a beauty and 
carried a pair of horns that I would 
have valued at $1,000 if they were in 
my collection. I would have given a 
hundred dollars for a Ross rifle for 
just that one shot. We both took a 
shot, I with a .30 U. S. and Winn with 
a .25-35. One of us hit him and I am 
sure that Winn was the one who had 
the proper aim, for if my big rifle had 
hit him he would have dropped. As it 


was, we could only find a trail of blood 
as far as we followed him, but as dark- 
ness soon overtook us we returned to 
camp, arriving there several hours after 
dark. <4 

I vowed that night that I never 
would hunt sheep again without a Ross 
rifle, for this trip had cost me con- 
siderable money and had taken a lot of 
valuable time. I had seen seven fine 
rams that I could have killed with a 
Ross, but which I missed on account 
of the great drop of the bullet and of 
our inability to properly judge the dis- 
tance. We could not tell whether we 
were shooting 400 yards or 700 yards 
and yet it made a lot of difference with 
the drop of the bullet. 

As soon as I arrived home I ordered 
a Ross rifle and it is all that they claim 
for it in as far as trajectory is con- 
cerned. I have shot the Ross on the 
United States rifle range here and have 
made as good a score at 500 yards as 
I did at 200 yards. I shot it at 200 
yards, 300 yards and 500 yards with- 
cut any adjustment of the sights what 
ever, and could not notice any drop in 
the bullet. I took a fine sight at 200, 
a medium sight at 300 and a coarse 
sight at 500 and got more bull’seyes at 
500 yards than at either of the other 
ranges. Now, if the expanding bullet 
works as well as I think it will I wil! 
have another story to tell, for I am go- 
ing back after that big ram. 
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No. 46—The River 


Millions have never seen a mountain, a 
forest, or an but “The River’ has 
figured, somewhere, some time, in the life 
To some, the desert folks, 
the river may be only a yellow smear of 
sand a mile wide, with here and there a 
trickle or a puddle, or it may be the Father 
of Waters rolling to the sea, or a gentle 
shaded winding of crystal calm, a ribbon 
shining in the distance, or a leaping roar 
pouring amid and over the smoothed wet 
rocks. Yet in the mind of every one it is 
“The River.” 

The river was the first fenc , and is to 
the boundary between more nations 

any other handiwork of Nature. 
Strange, too, as a river is easier for an 
army to cross, freely or opposed, than is a 
mountain range, and a mountain range is 
easier to cross than is a desert. So said 
Napoleon, and he led his armies over many 
a river, many a mountain range, and many 
a desert. The Alps could not stop him, 
but the Egyptian sands did. Rivers he 
crossed and recrossed apparently at will. 

Mountains and deserts divided land upon 
which it is good to live, but the river runs 
down the middle of a valley, alike on both 
sides. And the same people living on the 
same kind of land usually want the same 
ruler. Yet in spite of all this the rivers 
still divide the nations. 

But will such always be the case? Proba- 
bly not. Modern engineering has brought 
the river banks closer and closer together 
by means of aerial bridges—or by tunnels 
—undreamed of by the ancients. ’Tis the 
age of steel, and our metal ropes reach far. 
Yet one man with a sack of dynamite can 
send the.whole thing to the bottom and to 
utter ruin, and pour the river once more 


between his country and the advancing 
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ocean, 


of every one. 


day 
than 


enemy. And except a tangled mass in the 
current, things are as they were in the long 
ago before there was a human foot track 
on the river bank. But the enemy throws 
a bridge of boats from bank to bank, and 
marches on. Yet Xerxes did this over the 
Hellespont many centuries ago, and today 
the river is yet the dividing line between 
nations, just as it was before explosives 
were known, at least to the Western World. 
There is more than a rumor, you know, 
that Alexander’s army was stopped at the 
borders of India by ‘forts from which men 
threw stones by means of fire and smoke, 
thunder and lightning.” Was it powder? 

Altho the part of the river in war has 
changed but little, if any, in peace the river 
has undergone great changes. How great 
these new conditions are none of us fully 
realize, and but few today have even given 
the matter a thought. 

The river is a road. For untold centuries 
it was the best of roads. But today the 
freight car can compete with a 16,000-ton 
vessel, and a 16-000-ton vessel cannot swim 
on any but the very largest and deepest 
of rivers, and then not far up stream from 
the river mouth. And the freight car can 
roam the land, can zig-zag here and there 
as calls the load. 

The river cannot be changed, but every 
day sees the freight car more efficient. 
Within our life time the freight car, moving 
from field and mine to factory door, and 
from factory door to warehouse platforms 
will without doubt drive every floating 
thing off the river. Hauling freight is not 
what costs, it is the handling and rehand- 
ling, and the delay. 

Today the freight car moves about one 
mile in one hour. The official figures three 
or four years ago was but twenty-five miles 
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a day, on the average, for the loaded freight 
car in the United States. But even at one 
mile per hour, the freight car has swept 
the American rivers practically clean of all 
floating freight. 

Man himself traveled by river for cen- 
turies, but today passenger traffic on the 
river is almost nothing, and is classed more 
as a pleasure jaunt than as actual travel. 
Where the railroad carries a million, the 
river steamer carries a hundred, and even 
these figures are far too generous to the 
steamboats. The steamboat, like its little 
brother, the canoe, has become a pleasure 
craft. So the river and its bottoms concerr 
us only as to freight. 

Suppose we take the Mississippi 
St. Louis to New Orleans as an example 
of river conditions in America today. “In- 
land Waterways” has a poetic sound, but 
it is essential poetry, not cool sense. Say 
we load cattle on the river steamer at St. 
Louis, en route for Europe, via New Orleang. 
It is downstream, of course. But the river 
winds, and the boat travels slow, even fol- 
lowing the river. Somewheres on the way 
we must stop the steamer and unload those 
cattle, to feed and rest. That means an idle 
boat while the cattle are in the corrals and 
it also means the cost of unloading and 
reloading. And then there is the loss in 
interest on the capital invested, in cattle, 
boat and landing place en route. Also in- 
surance for a longer time, and wages for 
a longer time, than if those cattle, or horses, 
went by rail. 

The cargo reaches New Orleans. If for 
re-shipment by salt water, then the prob- 
lem is no easier from steamboat to steam- 
ship than from freight car to ocean vessel, 
because the cattle must again be unloaded 
and fed and rested, But the cattle at least 
leave the steamboat for good. Then what? 

Is there cargo enough and of the right 
kind to load the steamboat immediately? 
Tropic fruit may be rotting in New Orleans 
for lack of transportation, but it cannot go 
up to St. Louis by steamer, as it would be 
a worthless mass before it reached there. 
Such goods require fast moving. Hence the 
steamer cannot take them. Or there may 
be only part of a boatful ready to go. Shall 
the boat leave half loaded and run back to 
St. Louis at a loss, or wait at a daily loss 


from 
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for more cargo to complete the load? Wages 
are running up every hour, remember; also 
insurance and interest. 

Loaded at last, the steamboat swings into 
the stream and— There is the current. It 
takes from two to three times as long to go 
up stream as it did down, or if the same 
time is made, which is not practical, then 
there is a huge coal bill, and the need for 
greater boilers and engines. En route the 
steamer stops to take on, or to leave off, 
freight, and of 
By rail, 


a small consignment of 
course the whole boat has to stop. 
one car would be dropped; the train would 
roll on in a few minutes. 

We are now back at St. Louis. The cargo 
has to be carried from the steamboat to the 
warehouses or factories. The freight car 
right to the door, with no delay or 
expense. And cartage thru the city 
streets often means about one-fifth of the 
entire freight charge, as in the case of New 


rolls 
extra 


York city. 

Another thing, the freight car can leave 
every day, or even every hour, or arrive in 
the same order, while it takes intervals of 
days for the steamboat to come and go. 

Now suppose we send those cattle by fast 
freight. They are loaded right at the yards, 
and this saves driving thru the city streets. 
They go straight thru to New Orleans with 


out stopping, or at least can do so, if our 
railroading is up to the proper mark. No 
expense of any kind for resting and other 


stops. At New Orleans that cattle train 
rolls right into the stockyards and unloads 
at once and direct into the pens. 

Now, there is but half a boatload of freight, 
remember, or half a trainload, ready for St. 
Louis. Of course, many kinds of freight, 
such as fruit and dressed meats, require spe- 
cial cars, but many kinds of freight can go 
back in the same cars that brought down 
the cattle. Half the train breaks up into 
individual cars, and these are switched to 
various factory: and warchouse doors, and 
loaded. That half a train is collected, then 
linked to another half a train from some 
other point arriving in New Orleans en 
route to St. Louis, and a whole train pulls 
out for the north, And that train, slow as it 
is, beats the up-stream steamboat by days 
into St. Louis. Once in St. Louis, the train 
splits into cars and each car agzin rolls di- 
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rectly to factory and warehouse door—no 
city cartage, The steamboat cannot com- 
pete. 

Also, the steamboat is dependent on the 
freight car to collect the freight at the 
boat terminals of St. Louis and New Or- 
leans, while the freight car is in no way 
dependent on the river steamer. Goods orig- 
inating a hundred miles inland from the 
river cannot get to the steamboat except 
by freight car, but once on the car this 
same freight can usually go direct to St. 
Louis cheaper than by freight car to the 
river, rehandle, and then by steamboat to 
St. Louis, and rehandle again. No, the 
steamboat is gone for good. 

The short-grass sailor has a daydream of 
ocean-going vessels sailing gaily right by 
New Orleans and on up the Mississippi to 
St. Louis, or even to Kansas City and on up 
the Missouri to perhaps Helena, Mont., or 
Yellowstone Park—he is not particular— 
mainsail spread to the Kansas cyclones, 
and the yardarms decorated with sage brush 
scraped from the banks, of course. 

But said old salt of Cactusland overlooks 
the trifling fact that an ocean-going vessel 
is as impractical on a river as a river steam- 
boat is in a mid-Atlantic gale. An ocean 
tramp or regular freighter necessarily dif- 
fers as much from a river boat as said 
ocean freight vessel differs from a man-of- 
war. 

So much for the transportation element 
along the river in its most simple form. 
But now consider a very vital point: Who 
is going to build a million or ten million- 
dollar factory on the bank of a river? At 
St. Louis, for example, the rise and fall of 
the river is over forty feet. To be safe, the 
factory must be from fifty to sixty feet 
above low water, and that means lifting 
and lowering every pound of raw material. 
coal and finished product—if that factory de- 
pends on steamboat service. Also the river 
may cut a new bank at any flood, and 
either tumble the factory into the current, 
a total loss, or leave it miles inland. Also, 
favorable river-bank locations cannot easily 
be had in respect to other city locations, 
such as residence places for workmen, etc. 
No, the factory must be safe inland, and at 
a more convenient spot. And this means 
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city haulage and expenses higher than any 
water rate by river can overcome. 

The canal? Certainly. But a canal, con- 
trary to the general impression, is nearer in 
character to a railroad than it is to a river. 
A canal has but little current and is not 
subjected to rise and falls of flood condi- 
tions. In short, we might define a canal as 
a river that we can control. We cannot 
control the river. The river and the canal 
have but one point in common, and that is 
that both contain water. But the water in 
a canal is more like the axle grease of the 
freight car than it is like the river current. 
On a railroad we drag a box over the land, 
and the wheels are but a form of metal 
grease between that big box and the ground. 
We drag a box, called a ‘canal boat,” over 
the land, and the canal water is but a grease 
between that box and the ground. 

But canal transportation is necessarily 
slow, and the boats comparatively small, 
and there is much cartage—more than in 
the case of the freight car and.less than in 
case of the steamboat, If you run a canal 
boat too fast you destroy the banks of the 
canal, remember; hence you have to go 
slow. 

Some things, where cartage at the end is 
necessary, anyhow, such as brick or building 
stone or sand, can move cheaper by canal 
boat than by rail; but such goods are few in 
number and low in value. 

But how about the waterways of Europe? 
Very good. But you cannot compare bil- 
liards and cabbages, and you cannot com- 
pare any of the transportation systems of 
America with the systems of Europe. Why 
not? Simply because the railroad of Eu- 
rope is fundamentally a fort, while the rail- 
road of the United States is fundamentally 
a factory. Also every country of Europe 
that has the canal as an important element 
in its transportation system is a small coun- 
try compared to the United States, and is 
densely populated. Germany and Holland 
together will go into Texas, and together 
they contain about as many people as the 
United States. The country is flat, all of 
one kind—no deserts and mountain ranges, 
I mean—and the rivers are small and not 
subject to severe conditions of flood and 
low water and changing banks. And there 
the railroads are laid out to protect the 
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country in-war. That is the first considera- 
tion; not to transport freight. Hence the 
canal has an advantage under such differ- 
ent conditions and may be practical in Eu- 
rope in places, but it is not practical in the 
United States under far different conditions. 

But a canal is a poor excuse for a river at 
the best. Let us get back to the Father of 
Waters. How about those yearly floods? 
They are getting worse and worse. Cutting 
off the timber in the hill lands affects the 
river flood not over 3 per cent, I understand. 
The trouble is in the dikes, or levees. A 
levee is but a temporary makeshift; in the 
long run it is hopeless, for the simple reason 
that the higher you build the levee the 
higher rises the bottom of the river. In 
time you have the river in the air—and 
fancy trying to run the sullen Old Father of 
Waters down the top of an artificial ridge 
of soft mud! 

Take a cross section of the river bottom 
of the Lower Mississippi. It is like Cupid’s 
bow, not a part of a circle with the river 
at the bottom, as is the general impression. 
I mean this: Suppose we leave the high 
lands on the east of the river and go west- 
ward, toward and then across the river to 
the high lands on the west side. From the 
east side high lands we go down to the 
river bottom, then upward to the east bank 
of the river, then across the river, then 
down again over the west side river bottom 
lands, then up again to the high lands on 
the west. In short, the river runs between 
two naturally made ridges down the middle 
of the valley and the bottom lands on each 
side are lower than the river itself, but not 
lower than the river banks under ordinary 
conditions. But now comes the flood. The 
river overflows its banks and the water 
pours over into the bottom lands, much low- 
er than the banks of the river. 

Can this be stopped? No. 

And it should not be stopped, even if we 
could. Witness the valley of the Nile, over- 
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flowed annually for centuries, and as rich 
today as it ever was, and then the valleys 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris, never over- 
flowed, and now a desert, where was once 
the greatest cities in the world, and where 
myth locates the Garden of Eden. 

Is then the river leaving us forever? No. 
It is ever coming, ever passing, ever going, 
but there it has been since the world began. 
and there it will be many ages after man 
has gone. You can not conquer running 
water. It comes from the whirling of the 
earth, be it that silvery tinkle under the 
meadow grasses in the still and distant 
night, or the green plunge of Niagara. The 
river has ceased to be a help and has be- 
come a hindrance in our travels, for man 
can go faster and easier by other means. 
The water-road is abandoned for the road of 
Yet it is still the water of the river 
by which we move, only it is harnessed in 
the boiler instead of flowing free beneath 


steel, 


our keel. 

The wind brings and the river takes away. 
The arteries of the conti- 
nents, the rivers are the veins, The winds 
change the desert to a garden, the 
saves the garden from becoming a swamp. 
And I never pour a drop of water on the 
ground without wondering how long it will 
Take water 


winds are the 


river 


be before it reaches the sea. 
from the river out onto the Jands: it gently 
returns to the river and goes onward to the 
salt waves. 

Many are the things that men look upon 
with awe and wanting that I regard with in- 
difference, but running water fascinates me. 
Altho it may be but a sparkling trifle, it is 
something that man carnot hold. Nothing 
is as persistent as running water. It has 
gnawed the what it is; it will 
empty every grave, level every building and 
In the end everything goes 


earth to 


every mountain. 
to the river and on down to the sea, from 
which they eame. The river is the road 
that in time all things must travel 
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Letter No, 172.—Flies and Spoons for Trout. 


Editor Angling Department:—Will you 
please give a list of flies, about twelve, and 
size; also tell me where I can get good 
trout spinners.—A. P. W., Needles, Cal. 

To select a dozen good flies is difficult. 
Much depends upon the time of day and 
the season, not to mention such matters as 
climate, stage of water, etc., etc. Personally 
[ seldom carry over half a dozen flies in my 
field book, tho I always have a stock book 
bursting with all sorts and conditions. I 
depend upon half a dozen flies, changing 
size more often than patterns. I think I 
pointed out in “Trout Lore” that when trout 
are somewhat slow in rising to a hook of 
given size, to put on a smaller one will 
often stir them to attack. For a tentative 
list I would say, Professor, Black Gnat, 
Brown Hackle, Royal Coachman, Coachman 
Silver Doctor, Grizzly King, Abbey, Cow- 
dung, March Brown, White Miller and Green 
Drake. No. 10 hook, with some tied on No 
12 and 14. No. 10 should be large enough 
for almost any mountain trout. In the mat- 
ter of spoons, I have found Skinner’s tiny 
fluted trout spoon good, so is Hartung’s 
near-gold. Almost any firm dealing in lures 
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gets out things well worth while. Write 
South Bend Bait Co. for their catalog and 
make a selection in different sizes. Here 
are a few addresses: South Bend Bait Co., 
South Bend, Ind.; A. M. Skinner, Clayton, 
N. Y.; John J. Hildebrandt Co., Logansport, 
Ind.; Hartung Bros. & Co., Jersey City, N. 
J. All these people make trout spoons of 
merit. There are others.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 173.—Artificial Lures for Salmon 
Desired. 


Editor Angling Department:—Would like 
some information regarding artificial lures 
to use in catching salmon. There is a lake 
here which has an inflow from the Colorado 
River when it is high, and therefore con- 
tains some good fish, some having been 
caught weighing fifteen pounds. What bait 
should I use?—J. F. W., Needles, Cal. 


To answer you thru the Fireside in a 
manner extensive enough to be truly help- 
ful is out of the question. I would refer 
you to an article which appeared in April. 
1915, Outdoor Life upon “Salmon Fishing in 
Willamette River.” Send to Backus and 
Morris, 223 Morrison Street, Portland, Ore., 
for their little Angler’s Guide for 1915; tell 
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them exactly what you want to know, and I 
am sure they will be able to help you.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 174.—Montana Shows ’Em. 


Editor Angling Department:—The man in 
the photo is not a violator of our fish laws. 
He is but one of a party of fishermen who 
left our city last month for a few days’ 
trout fishing on the Upper Yellowstone. 
Many of the trout weighed four to five 
pounds and all were caught on the fly. The 
camp was located in the mountains near 
springs with water ‘as cold as ice.” We 
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have the best fishing in the Northwest.— 


E. A. W., Secretary Park County Anglers’ 


Association, Livingston, Mont. 

The photo certainly proves what we all 
know by this time—you people of the West 
have the greatest fishing out o’doors. Who 
would live in the East and angle for min- 
nows when he can—if he can—live where 
fuli-sized fish grow? More and more I am 
coming to envy you fellows of the West. 
Certainly the catch was not excessive, but 
I think our readers will agree with me 
when I say that we had much rather you 
had sent us an actual fishing picture, show- 
ing yourself and friends “doin’ things.” 
Again let me say, we desire pictures with 
“action.”—O. W. S. 


Letter No, 175.—Capturing a Prize-Winning 
Florida Bass. 

Angling Department: — Having 

been a subscriber of your valuable maga- 

zine for several years and not seeing any- 


Editor 
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thing recently from Florida, I thought I 
would relate a little story concerning the 
taking of the gamest bass I ever hooked. 
On May 28, 1913, I visited Winter Park 
Lake, a well-known bass water. After cast- 
ing for perhaps half an hour with indiffer 
ent success, I changed lure, putting on a 
Redfin No. 27, made by James L. Donally, 
Newark, N. J. I fished for some time with- 
out results, and then made a long cast into 
a little nook that ran perhaps fifteen feet 
back from the body of the lake. As soon 
as the lure struck the water I received a 
terrific strike which nearly tore the rod 
from my hand. Recovering myself, how- 
ever, I gave a hard jerk and set the hooks 
The bass came out of the pocket and start- 
ed down the lake. I began reeling fast 
which brought him to the surface, and he 
jumped about three-fourths of his length 
out of the water, shaking his head like a 
New Foundland dog, then down again to the 
bottom. 

As I was using a light silk line (Jamison’s 
“Special”’), ten-pound pull, I had to let Mr. 
Bass take his time. After bringing him to 
the surface and nearly to the boat for 
the third time, my guide tried to get him 
into the landing net, but failed. Away 
he went, taking out forty feet of line. The 
wind had begun to blow by this time and 
we were in the center of the lake where 
the water was probably twenty feet deep, 
which made me anxious, so I brought the 
big fellow to the boat, and the guide 
reached out again with the landing net and 
got it under the fish, but as the bass was 
nearly as long again as the net, in raising 
him up he toppled out into the water, and 
the guide exclaimed, ‘“‘He’s gone!” I thought 
so too, but upon reeling in the slack I dis- 
covered that we still had him. He came to 
the surface and circled around the boat, 
very tired. I shortened line, instructing the 
guide to get him in the net head first, which 
at last he did and he lifted the vanquished 
fish into the boat. We then discovered that 
the captive had swallowed the lure com- 
pletely. Three hours later he was weighed 
in Orlando, tipping the scales at 8 lbs. 5 0z.; 
was 27 inches long, girth 16 inches. Won 
the third prize in Field and Stream 1913 
contest, August series; but record was 
never published. The rod was a Heddon 
Special, 54% feet—W. J. T., Orlando, Fla. 


You certainly had a great battle and are 
to be congratulated upon your success. The 
man who fishes for bass in the state of eter 
nal bloom must indeed possess good tackle 
Thank you for giving us the particulars of 
your armament, something that our corre- 
spondents often neglect, their letters read- 
ing like Caesar’s famous message. We al- 
ways desire information regarding tackle 
employed as well as particulars concerning 
the size and weight of the fish caught. You 
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fall into the usual error when you speak of 
the bass shaking its head, a physical im- 
possibility, of course; but, then, yours is 
the customary way of expressing the well- 
known tactic. We shall always be glad to 
hear from you and hope that you will yet 
pull down the first prize.—O. W. S. 

Letter 


No. 176.—A Breeze From Mercer 


Lake, Wisconsin. 
Editor Angling Department:—While I am 
a commercial traveler, on the road most of 
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the time, still I read Outdoor Life and en- 
joy it very much. I enclose a picture of 
my Indian guide who has been my com- 
panion when in the woods for the last fif- 
teen years. The bass are of the large- 
mouth variety, weighing from 2% to 54 
pounds apiece. The most of my fishing is 
done in Mercer Lake, Wisconsin, a great 
place for bass, muskie and pike. Mercer 
Lake, as every angler should know, is in 
Vilas County, about ten miles from Wood- 
ruff, a station on the Northwestern Rail- 
way. The fish in the picture were taken 
with a four-foot Bristol rod, Blue Grass reel 
and Black Jap casting line—G. L. H., Chi- 
cago, III. 


I am well aware that there is good an- 
eling in North Wisconsin, as I am a Badger 
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interested in 


greatly 
muskie, preparing a number of chapters 
upon “The Pike Family,” so am spending 
all the time I can steal from my profession 


man myself. I am 


fishing for and studying the interesting 
members of that group of fishes. If there 
is a better place to study, and incidentally, 
capture, muskie than North Wisconsin I do 
not know where it is. I thank you for your 
letter and wish you luck.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 177.—Trout and Yellowjackets. 


Editor Angling Department:—Once when 
fishing on the White River in Colorado, fish 
were rising half-heartedly to the flies I of- 
fered. I finally caught a three-pound trout, 
and cutting him open found three yellow- 
jackets in his stomach. With those three 
insects I soon caught four more large trout. 
The next year I had S. Howarth of Colorado 
Springs make me some flies in imitation of 
yellowjackets and I was more than elated 
over results. I find those superior to all 
others for fall fishing and they appear espe- 
cially inviting to the big ones that hide in 
dark places.—S. S., Riverside, N. M. 

I have heard anglers say that if a trout 
swallowed a bumble bee the death of the 
fish was inevitable. A friend of mine claims 
that he once saw a large trout rise to a 
hornet, or yellowjacket, swallowing the in- 
sect, but rejecting it almost immediately; 
later on a large trout was found floating 
dead upon the surface of the pool. All of 
which, of course, proves nothing. I must 
admit that I have regarded the stories of 
trout “stung to death” with considerable 
suspicion. Your experience is certainly in- 
teresting. How many members of the Fire- 
side clan have found stinging insects stored 
safely away in a trout’s stomach?—O. W. 8S. 


Letter No. 178.—The Popular Tapered Line. 


Editor Angling Department:—It may pos- 
sibly interest you to know that during the 
first half of this year I sold as many—less 
four—30-yd. C trout lines as any other one 
of nineteen patterns. The reason is, be- 
cause sO many men use 9-ft. 4-0z. tourna- 
ment fly rods in dry-fly fishing. The lines 


have &8-ft. tapers and very fine ends. Seven- 
and-a-half-foot leaders are used. Most dry- 


fly casts are made at distances ranging from 
fifteen to twenty feet, or, say, twenty-five 
feet. A 20-ft. line has 15% ft. of taper and 
leader, and, say, 8 ft. of heavy line along 
the rod to make it spring.. It’s the prettiest 
combination I know of.. I do not advocate a 
C line, because at first thought so many 
would say, ‘Oh, that is too heavy.” I tell 
them D is heavy enough, and it is, but I 
prefer the C myself on the 4-oz. rod that I 
use for fishing and tournament casting. 
With a2 long leader and long taper (fifteen 
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or eighteen feet) one is generally casting 
With the taper, and might as well use an F 
line. The rod does not spring properly. As 
for long casts, one seldom makes them, 
save on big, rough streams. But it is a 
great pleasure to cast accurately and del- 
icately at fifteen feet with a quick taper.— 
Perry D. Frazer, Ridgewood, N. J. 

The above is from a personal letter, but 
I am sure that our readers will thank me 
for publishing it. Some time ago I re- 
ferred to Mr. Frazer, the man who makes 
the “Pioneer” lines, saying that I had lost 
his address. A gentleman in New York saw 
my letter and called Mr. Frazer’s attention 
to the matter; consequently the above let- 
ter. Shows how large and widely scattered 
is the Outdoor Life family.—O. W. S. 
Letter No. 179.—Steelhead and Cutthroat 

Not Identical. 

Editor Angling Department:—In a recent 
number of an Eastern outdoor publication I 
noticed a letter from a gentleman regarding 
steelhead and rainbow trout, in which he 
held to the opinion that the two were iden- 
tical, giving as his authority the state game 
warden of Oregon. The magazine in ques- 
tion seemed satisfied that steelhead were 


rainbow. I am not satisfied. What say the 
scientists? I am under the impression that 


Mr. Robert Page Lincoln accredits them dif- 
ferent species.—B. B., Billings, Mont. 

I noticed the article to which you refer 
and was not a little surprised. I do not 
agree with the findings of the two gentle- 
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men; neither can I understand the maga 
zine position. I realize full well that the 
steelhead series is very confusing, as I said 
in my article upon the fish, Outer’s Book, 
November, 1911, “The Salmon and Trouts 
of America,” Chapter 8: “For many years 
the steelhead and rainbow were considered 
the same fish, but mainly thru the investi- 
gations of Dr. Gilbert, I believe, the fish sa- 
vants have come to the conclusion that the 
steelheads deserve specific classification: 
however, where the two species are found 
in the same water the Jayman-angler will 
often be confused.” I then quoted at length 
from Wm. C. Harris, who knew the fish 
well, regarding it as a separate species 
Later on in the same chapter [I said, “That 
the steelhead is very closely related to the 
rainbow there can be no doubt, and when 
we take into consideration that certain 


learned ichthyologists assert that the Co- 
lumbia River steelhead appears to pass 
into the rainbow form southward, and into 


the Kamloops northward, while in the lower 
reaches of the Snake River, Idaho, it ap 
pears to intergrade with the cutthroats, we 
are not much surprised to find the layman- 
angler much confused.” Having said all 
this regarding the likeness and resulting 
confusion, I turn to Volume I, Bulletin 47, 
United States National Museum, “Fishes of 
North and Middle America,” Jordan and Ev- 
ermann, the last word in authority, and 


read: ‘Weretain the name ‘Salmo gairdneri’ 
(steelhead, hardhead, salmon trout and 
a half dozen other common names.—Ed.) 


for the large sea trout of the Pacific coast 
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and their derivatives; forms typically with 
moderate or small scales, and without the 
strongly marked red dashes at the throat 
which marks the cutthroat series of trout, 
or ‘Salmo mykiss.’ These forms are usually 
well separated from ‘mykiss,’ on the one 
hand, and from ‘irideus’ on the other. There 
is, however, a strange medley of forms ap- 
parently aberrant, or intermediate, confus- 
ing any attempt at specific definition.” As 
for me, I shall hold to the opinion of the 
scientist and not that of the game warden. 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 180.—Has Fished for Shad. 


Editor Angling Department:—R. A. W. B., 
of Corvallis, Ore., asks for information as to 
catching shad with rod and reel. Here 
where we fish the San Joaquin River, about 
two hundred miles from the ocean, there 
are great numbers of shad in the spring. 
We catch lots of them with a No. 4 or 5 
Wilson spinner while trolling for salmon, as 
both fish take the same spoon. I have 
caught them on worms while fishing for 
catfish. They feed both on the surface and 
at the bottom. Such has been my experi- 
ence with the fish here; different localities 
may, of course, require different methods.— 
A, E. L., Fresno, Cal. 


I have yours in reference to letter No. 
144, published October, 1915, and thank you 
for the information upon shad fishing. Did 
you never try flies? As I said in my reply 
to the letter in question, it seems to me 
that shad will take flies if offered them 
when feeding upon the surface, and you say 
that they do so feed. In my experience any 
fish that resorts to surface feeding may be 
induced to take the fuzzy-wuzzy lures with- 
out difficulty. That there would be rare 
sport in fly-fishing for shad there is not a 
shadow of doubt. There is more true sport 
—perhaps I should use the somewhat vulgar 
word “fun’—in handling a fly rod than 
there is in the heavier bait or trolling rod. 
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Perhaps some member of the Fireside who 
has resorted to flies for shad will come for- 
ward and relate his experience. Again 
thanking you for the appreciated informa- 
tion, and promising you a warm nook by 
the fire when you come again, I trust that 
you will see your way to fill the place re- 
served.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 181.—He Made the Wobbler and 
Had It Patented. 


Editor Angling Department:—On page 454 
of your November issue you print an article 
by Mr. M. A. Wright on how to make wob- 
bler casting and trolling baits. These baits 
I invented in May and June, 1912, and ap- 
plied for patent on the 24th of July, appli- 
cation being granted (Patent No. 1101223). 
I was the first in the patent office on this 
style of baits, and the first to use and mar- 
ket them; this is a matter of record. This 
patent covers all the models as shown by 
Mr. Wright, and in justice to me and the 
South Bend Bait Co. of South Bend, Ind., 
who have exclusive right to manufacture 
this style of baits under my patent, I feel 
that you should give this as much promi- 
nence as you gave Mr. Wright’s article.— 
H. S. Wells, New York, N. Y. 


We are very sure that Mr. Wright had no 
thought of infringing on Mr. Wells’ patent, if 
he knew that such a patent existed. We all 
know the “wobblers,’ one of which, sold 
under that name, tho not made by the 
Wells or South Bend people, is a favorite 
with many anglers. My opinion, as often 
stated, is “the wobblers gets ’em.” There 
is no better “plug.” There is abundant fun 
in making things, and I presume to whittle 
out a lure is all right; but just the same, no 
home-made article I have ever seen will 
stand up in the fight with the factory-made 
article. It is impossible to give a lure a 
lasting coat of enamel without “baking in,” 
a process beyond the resources of the ama- 
teur. For a real good lasting article we 
must go to the tackle shop.—O. W. S. 


The Book of Modern Tackle 
A chapter Upon Rod Materials With the Casting Rod Particularly 


The man unacquainted with the subject 
little realizes what a vast field opens for 
discussion when we take up the question of 
rod material—this chap- 
ter being confined prin- 
cipally to the different 
kinds of wood used in 
rod construction. We 
might dismiss the mat- 
ter with a word or two, 
giving our first, second 
and third choice, say, with reasons there- 
for; but that would hardly satisfy the curi- 
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ous angler, the one who wishes to know if 
a certain wood has been tried out by rod 
builders, and if so, with what success. 
Naturally it will be impossible for the 
writer to treat the subject exhaustively in 
the brief compass of this paper, but he will 
attempt to give the reader the results of 
his personal experiments. However, let me 
say, the average amateur, the one for whom 
this article is written, can not afford prob- 
ably to experiment with various woods; he 
wants a rod, then let him purchase in the 
light on the information which others’ ex- 
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perience has acquired. Again I must pause 
to say, let the angler buy the very best 
rod he can afford. Better far purchase one 
good rod than two cheap ones, tho it is of 
utmost importance to carry two rods if 
going on a long trip where one might be 
broken. The whole world is being ran- 
sacked these days for rod material; little 
known as well as familiar woods are being 
employed by curious and ambitious ama- 
teur workmen, until it is almost impossible 
to mention a wood that some one has not 
tried out. Not all of these woods deserve 
mention, because not of sufficient impor- 
tance. We will confine our discussion to 
the wood materials most generally used, 
mentioning them in the order of their im- 
portance. 

Without fear of successful contradiction 
I give split bamboo first place, There is 
no known wood equal to well selected and 
cured bamboo. I have 
handled many rods of 
various materials, good 
rods, too, but it must be 
said that the well-made 
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split bamboo possesses a fine action, quick 
responsiveness, and casting power un- 
equalled by any other wood. Note, I said 
“well-made,” for a cheaply-made split bam- 
boo is a delusion and a snare, a poor prop- 
osition. There is a difference, however, 
between a cheap and cheaply-made rod. 
You can secure a dependable, fine actioned 
caster in split bamboo for the reasonable 
sum of $5. I know a $3 rod that has ren- 
dered efficient service for several years, 
standing up under the hardest strain to 
which a rod can be subjected, black-bass 
casting, and yet it apparently is good for 
many more years. Of course the rod has 
received care, the secret of any rod’s last- 
ibility. Do not imagine that because your 
rod is a cheap one you can afford to neg- 
lect it; the low-priced rod requires greater 
care than does the high-grade, too, tho 
often, because it costs little money, receives 
none. While a serviceable caster can be 
purchased for $3, I urge the selection of 
one costing $5 or $6: it will prove enough 
better; while for the man who can afford 
it there is the tool costing from $15 up, and 

up. However, for $15 you 











can get a split bamboo beau- 
tiful enough, good enough, 
serviceable enough, capable 
enough for the most expert 
and exacting taste. The bam- 
boo is built in hexagonal and 
octagonal shape, from six and 
eight strips of wood. I lean 
toward the six-sided rod, less 
joints for the water to seep 
out, tho undoubtedly’ the 
eight-sided rod, if carefully 
made, furnishes the more 
perfect action. Some anglers 
incline to the belief that the 
solid wood rod will stand 
more rough usage than the 
split bamboo, I do not agree 
with them. I have yet to 
break my first split bamboo 
caster, and I possess them in 
various grades, ranging from 
$3 up to $25. Ounce for 
ounce and caliber for cali- 
ber,, I regard the split-bam- 
boo away ahead of any solid 
wood rod which I have ever 
been permitted to use. Much 
more might be said regard- 
ing this premier material, 
but there are several other 
materials to mention and 
space will be at a premium 











SOME OF THE 
BAMBOO; 2, 


WRITER'S CASTING RODS 
THREE-PIECE BAMBOO; 3, 
BAMBOO; 
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TWO-PIECE 
4, BRISTOL STEEL. 


I fear before I am done. 

I am going to give the 
steel rod second place, for I 
regard steel, in bait casting 


ONE-PIECE 
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rods, as second to split bamboo. I know 
that rodsters will not 
agree with me, but with 





THE the needs of the ama- 
STEEL . 2 ; 
ROD teur in mind, steel must 


be given what I regard 
its rightful place. Few 
anglers realize what wonderful strides have 
been made in the manufacture of steel rods 
during the last few years. While not pos- 
sessed of the perfect action of the split 
bamboo, and somewhat heavier than the 
solid wood, the high-grade steel—and there 
are any number of cheap grades in all con- 
science—is hard to beat for rough and 
ready work. Do not by any means take me 
to mean that the rod is designed only for 
rough work, it is nice enough for any one, 
gotten up in an expensive manner if you 
care to pay the price. I possess one steel 
for which I paid $15, and when I say it 
is a good rod in every sense of the word I 
mean just that. The man who speaks con- 
temptuously of the “steel pole,’ is hard- 
ly fair, perhaps unacquainted with the rod 
at its best. I realize just what it means 
to go on record as defending the steel cas- 
ter, but rods as well as the devil, should 
have their just due. I would as soon think 
of going on a long wilderness trip without 
my two favorite split-bamboos, as without 
my steel. Naturally the rod is not pos- 
sessed of the fine action and responsive- 
ness, neither will it shoot the lure as far as 
will the bamboo or solid wood, but dollar 
for dollar, I am certain that in the lower 
priced rods you will secure greater value 
for your outlay. Writes a correspondent: 
“T have been attending tournaments for 
several years and I have yet to see my first 
steel on the platform.” Perhaps the state- 
ment is true, but if so it proves nothing. 
Unfortunately tournament casting. is not 
fishing, is not the real test of a rod’s qual- 
ity. There is another reason why the steel 
is a convenient rod to own, but we will dis- 
cuss that at some other time. 

Undoubtedly noibwood should be given 
first place when we take up the solid wood 
rods, perhaps should outrank the steel, cer- 
tainly in the matter of 
quality; but  unfortu- 
nately the price of the 
rod places it well be- 
yond the reach of the average angler, that 
great class to which most of us belong. A 
single firm controls the market in this 
country, and as a consequence the rod is 
for those anglers alone who can afford to 
pay the price: fortunately the man with a 
split bamboo or steel can catch as many 
fish—if he knows how. Noibwood is beau- 
tiful, resilient in the extreme, sensitive to a 
fault, and tough as a Bowery kid. The en- 
quiring rodster will find it exceedingly dif- 
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ficult to obtain any information regarding 
this wood; he will search the books without 
reward, H. P. Wells and Perry D. -Fraser 
maintaining silence. Says S. G. Camp: “I 
have used one of them a great deal and 
may say unreservedly that they are the 
finest casting rods in the market; that is, 
in solid wood.” If I were a psychologist 
simply, perhaps I would say that the diffi- 
culty of securing a rod enhances its quality, 
to which some facetious angler would re- 
tort: “Sour grapes!” 

Having left the aristocrat among solid 
woods we turn our attention to a material, 
grade for grade, somewhat cheaper than 
split-bamboo. Bethabara, 
or washaba, is the best 
easily obtained solid 

wood for casting rods. 
I doubt if this assertion 
ean be successfully contradicted. If you 
desire a solid wood rod costing from $10 
up, by all means invest in a bebthabara. 
and the word of my experience for it, you 
will never regret the outlay. In color the 
polished wood resembles butternut, mak- 
ing a very handsome tool, and in this case, 
“Handsome is as handsome does.” The 
wood comes from British Guiana, where it 
is a common tree maintaining a height of 
100 feet or more. So highly is the tough 
wood regarded by the natives that it is em- 
ployed by them in the manufacture of bows, 
at which it renders lasting and efficient 
service. The wood is unusually heavy, 
Wells giving its specific gravity as 1.2140, 
which would preclude its use for casting 
rods were it not for its exceeding tough- 
ness, because of which rods can be made of 
small caliber, commensurate in weight with 
bamboo. Bethabara rods are exceedingly 
powerful and lively, good casters as well as 
“lookers.” However, the owner should keep 
the tool thoroly varnished, for the wood 
may be warped by changes in temperature 
or careless handling, tho bethabara is not 
as prone to offend in this manner as is 
lancewood; however, any rod, solid woods 
especially, may warp, “set,” from heedless 
or careless handling, a matter which the 
rodster should bear in mind. 

In greenheart we have a good wood, 
Wells ranking it above bethabara, and I 
think for the amateur rod- maker it de- 
serves that place, for it 
is more easily worked; 
GREENHEART but in the matter of 
toughness, resiliency and 
shooting power I believe that bethabara 
should be given first position with green- 
heart a close second. However, I have 
found greenheart quite apt to “set” under 
provocation, more inclined to the habit, I 
think, than is bethabara, tho not all anglers 
agree with me. It is somewhat lighter than 
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the former wood and therefore rods can be 
of larger caliber without materially increas 
ing the weight, a little matter which recom- 
mends it to some, for naturally the larger 
the rod, the heavier strain it will endure. 
The greenheart is a good rod and cheap, a 
well made tool, being procurable for $6 and 
uD. 

I am not a lover of lancewood casting 
rods, that in spite of their cheapness and 





beauty. I have had trouble with their set- 
ting under hard service 

even atmospheric 

LANCEWOOD changes at times work- 








ing havoc with them. 
Recently I built one with double guides, 
guides upon either side of the rod, so that 
I could use one side one day and the other 
the next. It has worked well. (My rod is 
with separate reel seat, the first joint con- 
sisting of handle and reel-seat only, as 
would be necessary.) Lancewood casters 
have the questionable virtue of being cheap, 
consequently it is more difficult to se- 
cure a real good lancewood than more ex- 
pensive rod. Perhaps the wood is not re- 
ceiving its just due these days, for it un- 
doubtedly has gone out of fashion; one 
seldom sees a lancewood casting rod on 
lake or stream, that in spite of their rea- 
sonable price. I have a saltwater rod in 
lancewood, double guided, that has never 
shown any tendency to warp, but then, it 
is of exceptionally large caliber. If the 
owner of a lancewood caster would sus- 
pend the rod from the tip with a weight at- 
tached at the butt, when not in use, he 
would find that it would go far to correct 
any tendency to “set” which the rod might 
have manifested. And, in passing, it is a 
good plan to administer a dose of the same 
medicine to any wood rod, the most aristo- 
cratic split bamboo not excepted. 

Anglers are always on the outlook for 
other woods, always experimenting, usually 














disappointed, tho often they think they 
have discovered some- 

thing good. In the fore- 

OTHER going paragraphs .we 
WOODS. have mentioned the most 
IRONWOOD. generally used materi- 
OSAGE. als, and there remains 
ORANGE. but to speak of a few 
HICKORY. others sometimes em- 
ASH. ployed. Iron wood 
YEw. makes a good rod, some- 
what heavy, liable to 

fracture and not  pos- 


sessed of great casting power. However, I 
am not altogether satisfied with my experi- 
ments thus far, having found it exceedingly 
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difficult to secure good sections of the wood. 
I can not help believing it one of the best 
of the occasionally used American woods. 
So far I have found that the rod must be 
of no inconsiderable caliber in order to se- 
cure sufficient backbone and_ shooting 
power. Those anglers who have followed 
the letters in “The Anglers’ Fireside” in 
Outdoor Life have noticed mention now and 
then of Western yew as a rod material: I 
include it here as perhaps a possible wood 
worthy of further experimentation. Hick- 
ory has been used for ages in this country, 
by the Indians first for bows, by the ox 
drivers for goad-sticks; in fact, anywhere 
where a tough, pliable wood has been de 
sired. It is not a success as a rod material, 
for while it is tough enough, it lacks back- 
bone, is too whippy and almost at 
the first cast. Ash deserves only a word 
Good for first joints and short butts, and 
that is all. Osage orange is sometimes used 
by amateur workers, tho manufacturers 
hardly consider it worthy of notice, tho 
Wells hoped “that here we may find a do 
mestic material equal, if not superior, to 
most of the foreign woods,” and quotes Mr 
D. J. Brown as follows: “The wood of the 
Machura (osage orange) is of a bright yel 
low color, somewhat resembling the fustic, 
and like the wood of that tree, it is said, 
affords a yellow dye. It is heavy, 
durable, uncommonly fine grained and elas- 
tic: and on account of the latter property 
it is used for bows by all the tribes of In 
dians of the region where it abounds. When 
wrought it receives a beautiful pelis of the 
appearance and brilliancy of 
Personally I have not experimented with it 
but a number of my correspondents have 
and have reported varying degrees of suc- 
cess. 

The great problem one faces when experi- 
menting with native woods is the difficulty 
of securing properly cut and cured material 
Perhaps that is the rea- 


“sets,” 


solid, 


satinwood.” 











son why the average 
A WORD rod-maker so_ seldom 
aaa tries out, or at least re- 
ports trying out, native 
WOODS FOR woods. That there is 
THE AID OF rare fun in experiment- 
AMATEUR ing with new rod mate- 
ROD-MAKERS rials every amateur 
workman has discovered, 





and so long as we cannot find rods listed 
in native woods, we, perforce, must learn to 
make them. Better guides can not be 
found than Frazer in “The Angler’s Work- 
shop,” and Wells in “Fly-rods and Fly- 
tackle.” 











It is said by our spiritual advisers that 
“confession is good for the soul,” which, if 
true, is sufficient excuse for this article. 
Hear my confession. I do not like to loan 
fishing tackle and, as sly as you keep it, I 
am unacquainted with an angler who does. 
Your true angler is a lover of tackle and he 
accumulates rods, reels and lures one by 
one because of the satisfaction of posses- 
sion; not that he really needs them all, but 
he loves them all, and they are his. To the 
angler, “the secret of life is in the pos- 
sessive pronouns.” 

I have been trying to make a complete 
collection of bass-casting paraphernalia — 
rods, reels and lures—-looking toward the 
preparation of a volume upon the subject 
for the benefit of Outdoor Life readers. I 
have spent more money upon the collection 
than most people realize. Not always have 
I been compelled to purchase, for some 
makers, knowing my predilection and pur- 
pose, have presented me with different ar- 
ticles, while still others have given me 
wholesale prices. Yet, more than once, I 
have parted with a great big dollar in ex- 
change for a single lure, and as for rods— 
well, my wife reads Outdoor Life, and there- 
fore “silence is golden.” But to the bor- 
rower there is no difference between a 
Leonard rod and a 73-cent department-store 
pole. Nothing is sacred to him. And nine 
times out of ten the borrowed is better able 
to buy than is the borrowee. I have loaned 
rods, reels, iures, lines, creels, waders, 
coats, pants, landing nets—in fact, the bor- 
rower has laid his sacrilegious hands upon 
everything in my cabinet. Bless you, I have 
had six rods out at a time, and once I was 
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The Borrower, the Borrowed, and the Borrowee 


compelled to borrow a rod with which to do 
my own fishing. 

I possess a certain disreputable appearing 
fly-rod, aged, time-worn, battle-scarred and 
stained beyond refurbishment, yet it is the 
very apple of mine eye, because it was my 
first jointed “fish-pole.” The other day The 
Borrower entered my “sanctum sanctorum,” 
and, casting a careless, blasé glance in the 
direction of “Old Reliable,” croaked, “Let 
me take that old pole, will you; I’m going 
after bullheads.” “Old pole!” Ye gods and 
little fishes! “After bullheads,”’ indeed! 
Lovers of fishing tackle alone can appreci- 
ate my feelings. “Did I kick him down 
stairs?” No, tho to have done so would 
have been a delight, for to prostitute “Old 
Reliable” to bullhead fishing was unthink- 
able. Why, bless you, I have never used 
the old rod since the day it played a nine- 
pound pike, won out in as severe a fight as 
any rod ever stood up under. I never gaze 
upon the old warrior without a tightening 
of the heart strings. Yet The Borrower 
would have taken it to catch bullheads! 
Oh, I loaned him a better—excuse me—a 
more expensive rod, and he departed with 
a smug smile of self-satisfaction. I longed 
to throttle him. 

So every rod in my cabinet, on the active 
or retired list, is dear to my heart. Cer- 
tainly I would not secure rods unless I 
wanted them. Some people seem to think 
that I purchase just to loan. After a rod 
has conquered in some lengthy struggle it 
should be honorably retired, brought out 
now and then for fondling and revarnishing 
of course, but for use—never. Perhaps 


someone wil! snort, “Sentiment!” Well 











THE BEST HALF OF FISHING IS PURE SENTIMENT. COMPTS. JAS. A. HELLER. 
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I DO NOT TO 


TACKLE 


HEAR MY CONFESSION LIKE 


LOAN FISHING 


The best half of fish- 
ing is pure sentiment. I presume in a hard 
and matter-of-fact age, love for rods and 
tackle is foolish, but I glory in my foolish- 
ness. If I like to possess much tackle, the 
collecting of which is my hobby, whose busi- 
ness is it, pray? If I collect pictures, stat- 
uary or even Indian relics, Tom, Dick and 
Harry, do not come on borrowing bent; but 
because my hobby is tackle, every unvar- 
nished tyro thinks I collect to loan. 

I once owned a pair of expensive English 
waders, but alas! they soon wore out and 
I had not the satisfaction of wearing them 
out. You see I have a predilection to rheu- 
matism and as the cold water of a trout 
stream aggravates the disease, I resolved 
to invest in a sure protection. Well, I part- 
ed with— but never mind that. They ar 
rived and I hied me to a favorite river. Ah, 
that was a day to remember. I waded up 
and down, warm and comfortable. Return- 
ing at nightfall, in a satisfied and benign 
mood, waders over my back, I chanced to 
meet an acquaintance. ‘“Evenin’, Bill,” said 
he; “what’s that, waders? Gosh, they’re dan- 
dies. Say, Bill, I am goin’ up to Blank 
Creek for a week-end, and as you never fish 
on Sunday, can’t I take ’em?” I kissed 
those waders a fond farewell, metaphorical- 
ly speaking, and it was well I did so. When 
I received them back again, ten days later, 
one had a puncture in the bottom and the 
other a tear in the leg. Yet I smiled — 


and good, let them. 
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actually smiled — while my heart was hot 
within me. Now-a-days I buy plain hip 
boots, and by a little crowding can get on 
a No. 6, which obviates to a great extent 
the necessity for loaning, for, thanks be, a 
No. 6 is a small fishing foot. 

And think, here I am a man with consci- 
entious scruples about Sunday fishing, hav- 
ing never indulged in it, when in camp lay 
ing away all tackle Saturday night; yet 
folks will come to me to borrow tackle ex 
pressly because I do not fish on the first 
day of the week, and my outfit will be at 
liberty. For sheer gall I think the week- 
end borrower takes the cake. The class car 
ries it off with a high hand, too, taking the 
ground that I would fish on Sunday were it 
not for the fact that I am engaged in church 
work on that day. Bless you, it takes al! 
kinds of people to make up a world—and 
then some. 3 

Reels. Now reels are in a class by them- 
selves. I never go casting without a spare 
winch in my tackle case. “Why?” Simply 
because a grain of sand in the bearings of 
a fine reel will work irreparable injury in 
short order, so when a winch falls upon the 
ground I lay it one side for future careful 
cleaning, using in its stead the spare one 
supplied by my tackle case. When I pay 

25 wholesale for a reel, it is well worth 
taking care of. I have one high-class reel 
which I have used for a number of years 
and hope to hand to my son-in-law, if I ever 
have one, and I am past fishing. Today it 
is just as perfect as when I first received it 
by registered mail. More than once I have 
been asked how I happened to get hold of 
so durable an article, and always I am 
tempted to answer, “It is no better than 
others of the same grade, but it has never 
been loaned.” However, what I do say is, 
“It is all a matter of care.” The average 
borrower does not know how to care for a 
good reel, or will not if he does. I know of 
no part of the angler’s equipment that will 
so quickly show the effects of careless hand- 
ling as a good reel. Some day, when I have 
more courage than now, I am going to abso- 
lutely and resolutely refuse to loan tackle 
of any sort, especially reels. 

If I were a rich man I would not endow 
a college or donate libraries to towns that 
do not give a whoop for reading, or buy a 
seat in the Senate with my benefactions. 
Draw near, all ve millionaires with money 
to distribute, and I will show you a way in 
which you may make yourself beloved of 
all men and for all time. If I were a rich 
man I would buy every borrower a complete 
fishing outfit, from fly-book to creel; but 
alas! I am not and never will be a million- 
aire; buying tackle for the Borrower wil! 
keep me forever impoverished. 

O. W. SMITH. 
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| took a walk last Sunday, down by the old 
trout stream, and as I trod upon the lightly 
fallen snow, along the old familiar trail, 
something seemed to whisper way down in- 
side of me: “There’s nothing like a good 
old fishing trip down your favorite trout 
stream, is there, pard?” And yet, every- 
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The Call of the Trout Stream— Winter Dreams of Summer Days, 
When Good Times Come Again 






ing from under the snow; an evergreen 
tree, stately and green as if no wintry frosts 
and winds could kill the loyal heart within; 
the old bridge where many a line is dropped 
by the “still fisherman” who likes a com- 
fortable style of fishing; and last, but not 
least, the old dam where I have taken many 

a speckled beauty from the 








deep, dark waters. Retracing 
my steps homeward, with the 
cold biting air striking my 
cheeks, it didn’t seem pos- 
sible that “some day” there 
would be green leaves, mild 
breezes and a gentle, persist- 
ent call from the woods to 
make me leave everything 


and go! 
Sitting by my old gun 
case, where several guns, 


fishing rods, partridge tails, 
spread out for artistic effect; 
reels, lines and hunting 
knives, all mixed up _ to- 
gether, like my thoughts at 
the time, seemed to mock 
my dreamy thoughts and call 
them forth to battle. I pic- 
tured to myself just how 
pretty that old trout stream 
would soon be looking when 








THE TROUT STREAM IN WID-WINTER 


thing looked so cold and dark I wondered 
if summer would ever really come again be- 
neath that ice and snow. Here, at the side 
of the path, were the rhododendron bushes 
which keep green all winter, and which are 
such a tangled bunch of shrubs to make 
one’s way thru when trying to get down to 
the water’s edge. On the other side the 
same old rotten stump where, in summer 
days, the big black ants chase themselves 
up and down like a whole colony of “strike- 
breakers” hunting for a “scab.” A little 
farther on, the big boulder by the water’s 
edge where fishermen seek the wary trout 
in the dark pool beside it; then the little 
falls and rapids out in the middle of the 
stream, looking for all the world as if they 
were lonely and wishing for summer days 
to come, A bit of partridge berry vine peep- 


winter days should pass. I 
puffed away at my good old 
pipe, and every ring of smoke 
drifted away on fairy breezes to the good 
old summer time when, with rod and reel, 
I could take my way down the Lehigh at 
4 o’clock in the morning, when the birds 
were singing, and the soft air was stirring, 
and tempt the trout from the shadowy 
waters, while the hours dragged slowly 
on and on, until a happy day was gone, and 
in my basket there should be a string of 
prize beauties. Oh, the winter days are so 
long, yet it is a fine time for planning sum- 
mer trips and getting all the paraphernalia 
into shape; for reading all the sporting mag- 
azines and catalogs; for talking with old 
cronies about ‘that big fine three-pounder I 
caught,” and so while the days of winter 
drift silently by, spring is already on the 
way to cheer our hearts with oldtime joys. 
Pennsylvania. E. M. FURBUSH. 


Fall Fishing—A Memory 


Daugherty, “the Dutchman,” and the “Old 
Man,” members of the Baltimore Revolver 
Association, were elected a committee of 
two to go fishing; so after the manner of 


“September Morn” they got busy right early 
and off for the river, with first a ten-mile 
trolley ride. It sure looked natural to see 
the little wharf and the “Ancient Fisher- 

















man” who rents the boats and sells bait for 
fishing and crabbing, and out on the broad 


Patapsco River. Fort Carrol showed, al- 
most as a faint mirage in the early fog, and 
for it pulled the two of us. A good row of 
four miles it is to the shoal, where hard 
sand bottom is sounded for and felt if marks 
are made good, in about nine feet of water. 
A few minutes for baiting up and over went 
the lines, as they had done many a time 
before, and with the usual result—vnot a 
strike—for be it known that fishing within 
twelve miles or so of Baltimore is not what 
it was years ago, the river having been 
dredged much to maintain channel depths, 
thus scaring the sizable fish, and if you 


don’t want to know the game warden right 








SOBER FALL DAYS 


well, it’s best not to take home any less 
than 7144 inches. So the minutes passed. 
Daugherty spun all sorts of yarns and 


wound up with this one: “Pat and Mike 
meet and begin discussing the war. ‘And I 
say, Mike, it’s sure a terrible war.’ ‘Yes, 


Pat, it is that, indeed, but then it’s sure bet- 
ter than no war at all.’” After that one, 
the Old Man had a bite and up came a 
fine rock, and for the next brief interval it 
was rock, perch and croaker, and then 
some; beat any fishing had in those waters 
by us for several years; won’t give the 
count, but just get an idea from what 
Daugherty said: “I say, Bill, we will have 
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to get a freight car and ice it with a bunch 
of these for Mr. McGuire,” and we sure 
would, but found the icing charges too high, 
but never mind, the editor has a big feed 


waiting him when he strikes down Balti- 
more way. 
Not one yellow perch caught on; rather 


strange, too. Usually after September 5th 
in these waters it is mostly yellows if any 
fish at all are hooked. One never knows. 
however, what is ahead, or rather, beneath, 


when fishing. Neither did we get a crab 
learned from our old fisherman friend that 
this past season has been the worst ever 


known in the Patapsco River for he of the 
pinchers. 


Then it was clean out the live box, string 











COMPLIMENTS JAS. A. HELLER 


our catches and up with the anchor, or “Kil 
lick,” as it is locally known. Next thing in 
order was a fine squall and whitecaps, and 
the Old Man had to do some hard rowing 
for the next two and one-half hours, Daugh 
erty being rather apt at stunts that require 
repose, such as steering. What fine blarney 
he did get off about the physical 
of the Old Man, showing in the present flaw 
at the creaking oars. Soaked to the skin 
were we when the wharf was reached, but 
happy and healthy. Daugherty hit it just 
right: “I say, Bill; it beats .45 automatics 
What?” W. M. PUGH. 
Maryland. 


prowess 











Outdoor Life will 
game laws of any state. 


be glad to receive information at any time of: any infraction of the 
Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 
such information from the game department channels, 
already been sent to the department by the informant. 


mation in addition to what has 


It is not our intention to divert 
but rather to solicit such infor- 








The Quails 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Considered from a 
culinary point of view, the quail, or part- 
ridge, as it is called in many sections, stands 
without peer. Not many persons who have 
tasted a properly done quail, and some have 
not, will join issues with me on this point. 
When the children of Israel wanted flesh 
the Lord sent them quails. “And it came to 
pass, at even, that the quails came up and 
Thus sayeth the Scrip- 
tures. This is declared by some authorities 
to have been no such miracle as the raining 
of manna from the heavens which occurred 
about the same time. Indeed, it is said that 
even now quails are known to rise up from 
the African side of the Red Sea in immense 
flocks and fly across to the Turkish side, 
where they fall in a state of complete ex- 
haustion and can be picked up in the hand. 
These birds are probably the Messina, or 
fool quail, which are very gentle and poor 
fliers. They are found in small numbers in 
this country, mostly in Southern Arizona 
and Northern Mexico. They can scarcely 
be rated as a game bird, as they are very 
loth to take wing, and when forced to do so, 
will whir away for a short distance, and 
then drop down again in a manner more re- 
cembling a “billy owl’ than a quail. 

Brushing aside the Messina quail, I will 
now take up the other varieties found in 
America, of which there are several, both 
blue and brown. The most common of the 
blue quails, and the most widely distributed 
is the valley quail of California and the Pa- 
cific. This is known as the helmet quail, or 
Gambel’s partridge. It is found all along 
the Pacific Coast from Canada to Mexico 
and is extremely resourceful and full of vim. 
They smack well on the gridiron, having a 
wee bit of a spicy flavor, owing to a diet 
which is made up in part of sage buds and 
“shenese” berries. They only lie well when 
scattered in low weeds, short grass and stub- 
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ble. For hunting them a dog is all but use- 
less, as he is constantly ramming his nose 
into the cactus, besides being handicapped 
by the heat and dust, or the ever-present 
odor of sagebrush and valerian flowers. 

Out on the Mojave Desert and down 
around Imperial, Cal., they have the chest- 
nut-crowned, or “red-headed,”’ quail. This 
is just a species of valley quail and only 
differs from the coast bird in its markings. 
The word “chestnut” does not describe the 
crest color of Gambel’s partridge; it is 
nearer a brick red. The body of the bird 
is much lighter than that of the common 
valley quail, being for the most part a beau- 
tiful light drab or steel gray and rather 
more of a solid color than otherwise. 

The plumed partridge or mountain quail, 
common thru the Sierras, and the San Pedro 
partridge of the Sierra Madre and Lower 
California are larger than any other Amer- 
ican quail, measuring a trifle longer and 
weighing slightly more than the Virginia 
“Bob White.” They are beautiful birds, hav- 
ing markings not altogether unlike the val- 
ley quail, The crest is decorated, however. 
with a pair of long feathers or streamers 
that reach almost to the tail of the bird. 
They are found in the higher altitudes, often 
almost to timberline. They are not very 
prolific breeders and not usually seen in 
very large flocks. Their natural habitat 
protects them for serious persecution by 
any but the most hardened sportsman, hence 
we find many people who have never seen 
one. There is also a slight difference be- 
tween our mountain quail and those of the 
Far Northwest. 

The blue quail of Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona is a different bird still. It is called 
the shell, or scaled, partridge, from the 
beautiful scale-like markings of black on the 
steel-colored ground of the bird’s body. This 
variety has a white crest. It is found all 
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along the southern frontier of the United 
States from Texas to California. It has a 
peculiar call resembling that of the guinea 
fowl. It is the same size as “Bob White” 
and is a fine game bird. 

And now, having disposed of the blue 
quails, we come to the brown variety, of 
which tnere are four species in America 
Virginia “Bob White,” Florida “Bob White,” 
Texas “Bob White” and the masked quail of 
Sonora. All of these four have the same 
shape, but differ in their markings or color. 

Strange as it may seem, neither the wild 
turkey, the “Bob White,” the woodcock or 
the dusky duck have ever been found on 
the Pacific coast. The Bob White has been 
planted here a number of times, but in each 
case, as regards California, the effort to 
introduce it has resulted in failure. Some 
years ago a number of these birds were 
liberated around Spokane and their intro- 
duction was marked with some degree of 
success, as they bred and scattered out into 
the surrounding fields, and their mellow 
notes may still be heard at harvest time: 

“Bob White. 
Wheat’s ripe. 
Heart’s light!” 

There is only a slight difference i: the 
three varieties of the Amcrican Bob White, 
the Texas quail being smaller and lighter in 
color than the Virginia bird and the Florida 
quail smaller still. The masked Bob White 
of Sonora, found also in Southern Arizona, 
is a beautifully marked bird. He is the 
same size as his Eastern cousin and has 
the same mellow whistle. This bird gets 
its name from the peculiar black markings 
about the head which make it look as tho 
it were wearing a mask. 

The Bob White quail is the game bird par 
excellence of the South and East, more 
money and time being spent in pursuit of it 
than almost any other bird, if not more than 
all the rest besides. It loves the cultivated 
fields and small thickets, and is nearly al- 
ways found where the footing is good. In 
Virginia and North Carolina they raise only 
one brood in a season, but farther south 
and west, two broods are often raised by 
the same parent birds in one breeding sea- 
son. In this case the flocks are often mixed, 
the first brood being well grown and strong 
on the wing while the second is still small 
and full of pin-feathers. For this reason 
quail shooting in the South and Middle West 
is not at its best until after Christmas, 
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A good dog is indispensabie, both point- 
ers and setters being used extensively. Set- 
ters are not so headstrong as pointers and 
are better retrievers, but their long, shaggy 
coats are forever getting matted with 
“cockle-burs,” “Spanish needles” and “beg- 
gar’s-lice,’” whereas the pointer, having short 
hair, is free from these ‘‘attractions.’’ Which- 
ever is used it should be plentifully marked 
with white, so that it can be easily seen 
when it comes to point. I love a good re- 
triever, altho many shooters never allow 
their dogs to touch a fallen bird, as they 
often develop a tendency to chew or even 
eat it rather than to bring it in. A “tough- 
mouthed” dog can be easily broken from 
the habit by forcing it to retrieve a pocket 
knife or other hard substance. This, how- 
ever, should be done while the dog is being 
broken, Anyway, aside from the companion- 
ship (you just can’t keep him from loving 
you!) the pleasure of watching a good dog 
work is almost, if not quite, equal to the 
joy experienced by the hunter, who after an 
arduous pursuit and many disappointments. 
bags his game. 

As to guns for quail shooting, I think that, 
many arguments to the contrary, a full- 
choked, light or medium weight 12 is the 
best. I always use No. 7% or No. 8 shot 
and prefer them chilled. The new repeat- 
ing guns are fine field guns, averaging up 
with the best double-barreled for this pur- 
pose, altho many of the most experienced 
bird hunters still stick to their favorite 
double guns, arguing, with Thomas Hood, 
that 


“There's a two-fold sweetness in double 
pipes, 
And a double barrel and double snipes 


Give the sportsman a duplicate pleasure.” 


The selection of a gun is, after all, largely 
a matter of personal taste. I have hunted 
quails with almost every make and size of 
gun from the old muzzle-loaders down to 
the most improved double ejectors, repeat- 
ers and automatics, and while I have hunted 
with the object in view of bringing them to 
bag, I have, nevertheless, always looked 
upon them more as a friend and companion 
than a quarry. 
“And that is reason that my thoughts are 

For 7 tae learned your music in my heart, 

Bob White.” 


California. LEN D. WHITTEMORE. 


Bear Legislation in Idaho 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a member 
of the last Legislature of the state of Idaho, 
and chairman of the Fish and Game Com- 
mittee of the House, the article appearing 
in your November number naturally was of 
interest to me. The matter of paying a 


bounty on bears in Idaho was discussed free- 
ly by the House members and by the com- 
mittee to which this bill was referred. The 
matter was fought by a few members in 
the House, Mr. Charles Koelsch of Ada 
County being the leader of those opposed 
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to paying the bounty. Personally, I was 
not in position to know whether the charges 
made against the bear were true or not, 
but if you could have attended the public 
meetings of the Fish and Game Committee 
and have heard the sheepmen and cattle- 
men of Idaho tell of the slaughter of the 
stock which they claim the bears actually 
do, I am a bit inclined to think that there 
might be some excuse for this law. We of 
the northern part of the state are not inter- 
ested in placing a bounty on bears, as the 
bears here do not molest the stock to any 
extent: in fact, the stock industry is small 
up here, and again I am inclined to think 
that bears can find plenty of other food. 
The sheepmen of Idaho, and they were of 
one mind in the matter, claim that the 
bears do a great amount of damage to sheep 
by driving them over cliffs and by whole- 
sale slaughter when they get into a band 
of sheep. I am not sufficiently informed in 
this matter, but any sheepman of Southern 
Idaho can tell of the facts in the matter. 
Whether the same conditions exist in 
other states I do not know, but would like 
to know more about this matter. An effort 
was made to cut the bounty on cougar to 
$10, but this failed in the House. If you 
will notice the changes in the law you will 
see that Idaho now protects does and fawns. 
This same “ignorant” Legislature passed 
this bill. The bill that was known as 
House Bill No, 35 placed bears in the pro- 
tected list, and it should have been passed 
in that form. I am convinced that there 
was a free, open and general discussion had 
relative to this matter, and it would seem 
more to the point if those opposed to this 
matter should have taken the matter up 
with the members of the Legislature at that 
time rather than at this late date. Every 
man that had anything to offer or suggest 
in the matter of making changes in the law 
was given a chance to be heard. What was 
the score of our sister states in protecting 
does and fawns at the meeting of their last 
Legislatures? I never could conceive of 
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anything as difficult as pleasing everyone in 
preparing a fish and game code. The con- 
ditions existing in the different parts of 
this state relative to game are very different 
and this causes more or less trouble in pre- 
paring any law. M. A. KIGER. 

Idaho. 

Note.—There is much misconception, we 
believe, over what this bcar protection that 
we have been advocating really means for 
the bears and for the sheep and for the 
stockmen. In the first place, the protec- 
tion that we have suggested to bears would 
not necessarily increase them to such an 
extent that they would overrun the country. 
All we have asked for is a limit to be 
placed on the number to be killed in a year, 
a closed season for them in the summer 
time when the fur is no good, and the elim- 
ination of the steel trap in their pursuit. 
Inasmuch as the cutting out of the steel 
trap in the game fields would be a decided 
advantage to the stockmen, this feature 
would counterbalance any objections that 
the stockmen might have to the extra num- 
ber of bears that would be saved by the 
limit which we heve proposed to place on 
them. Therefore, taking this question and 
looking at it from all sides, we cannot see 
how any sensible stockman could object to 
the plan. 

We corresponded by letter with many of 
the members of the Idaho Legislature while 
it was in session, including some of—if not 
all—-the members of the Fish and Game 
Committee, relative to incorporating our 
bear bill in the Idaho code. 

We are sending you under separate cover 
a copy of our January, 1915, number, which 
contains a copy of this bill drawn up by 
the writer, and also some arguments from 
stockmen and others in favor of the protec- 
tion of bears. The slaughter of stock by 
bears is greatly exaggerated. We have hunt- 
ed much with stockmen, and that is the 
conclusion that we have arrived at after 
consulting with dozens of them,—Ed. 


An Old Bobcat on a Rampage 


Editor Outdoor Life:—You have seen road 
hogs and hogs that wanted all the butter- 
milk and to get it, stretched out in the 
trough, but did you ever meet face to face 
so small (?) a thing as a bobcat that dis- 
puted the right-of-way? 

If you never did and you have the experi- 
ence that I had the other day with an old 
“sow” bobcat you will either do as I did or 
you will bring your musket into play. 

Only a few days ago I was down South 
on a hunt, and going very cautiously down 
a small wild hog or deer trail, I met face to 
face with the poorest, meanest-looking, most 


ferocious dare-devil in the form of an old 
sow bobcat I have ever seen. The brush 
and cactus were so thick that it was almost 
out of the question for me to get to one 
side, and I swear to you I did not like to 
turn my back to her, «I felt the cold sweat 
running down; I did not want to shoot, for 
I was following some deer, and she did not 
seem to understand when I said, “Kitty, kit- 
ty, poor cat,” but instead turned every hair 
the wrong way and showed me that she had 
no need for dental work. She had a small 
rabbit in her mouth and showed to be suck- 
ling, which I learned a few hours later to 
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be a fact. She had four kittens almost 1s 
large as she was and they were still suck- 
ling. 

I decided that I could walk backwards un- 
til I could get to one side, which I did, and 
that old cuss went by me in a trot snarling 
and showing a very ill temper. I went on 
down the trail and finally lost my deer, and 
I returned and I had a curiosity to know 
about this old cat. Just after we had eaten 
a lunch I went to see if I could not locate 
her, and I took a .22 target rifle with me. 
I had a good idea about where she was. I 
went very cautiously, peeping, creeping and 
making as little noise as possible, and final- 
ly I located the bunch of youngsters on 2 
small mesquite tree that had bent over, and 
they were basking in the sun. I waiked up 
very close and when they discovered me 
they ran into a small hole or just under a 
rock that extended out a foot or two. I had 
some very stout cord I had carried pur- 
posely, and I finally looped it on one’s hind 
foot. I am nearly three dozen years old 
and have been hunting several times, but I 
have learned that there is a thing or two 
that I do not know or did not know—one is 
to let the kittens of an old “sow” bobcat 
alone, which I have promised forever here- 
after to do. If that old heifer had said a 
word I would have gotten away on short no- 
tice, but I did not know the old fool was 
near, and I did not know that she had such 
an all-fired temper, nor neither did I know 
that she was so darn particular about who 
caressed them or tied a string to their feet. 
She’s an old fool, for I had not hurt her 
blasted young-uns, I told her if she wanted 
that string off that little devil’s foot she 
would have to take it off, for I was not 
going to bother about her family affairs any 
more. That old heifer made a run from 
somewhere and landed just between my 
shoulders, and her old claws, which she had 
not pruned or pared for six months, stuck 
in just about the tenderloin, and her front 
claws, which were in as bad condition as 
those of her hind feet, caught me on the 
top of the head. She took good care to 
throw my cap about sixteen feet straight 
back. 

I have been out with lots of fools, but this 
bunch I was with caps the climax. They 
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wanted me to go back and get them e pet 
cat, but I do not think there is any pets 
among that bunch of ‘“‘man-eaters.” If I ever 
meet that old heifer again I am not going to 
give her anything but the best I have in my 
rifle, for I have some of her marks on me 
yet, and I am compelled to sleep on my side 
I would not care so much if she had not 
taken advantage of me and scratched my 
back, a thing some people like. My wife 
likes for me to scratch her back, and I told 
her if she had had the experience I had had 
with that old cat she would get sick at the 
stomach every time anyone mentioned 
scratching her back. No more cats in mine 
for they are a dirty set. 

Texas. E. B. GILBERT, M.D. 

Note.—Dr. Gilbert’s encounter with the 
bobcat interested us very much, because we 
have had lots of experience with these cats 
We have killed dozens of them—have shot 
them out of trees and on the ground, have 
“rocked” them out of trees and have 
clubbed them out of trees. We have a pho- 
tograph in our possession taken face to face 
with an old Tom bobcat who sat on a limb 
in an old cedar thirty feet up from the 
ground, taken at a distance of five feet from 
the camera. We took this picture after we 
had been clubbing his catship with a five- 
foot limb for several minutes trying to dis- 
lodge him, The dogs were below, and Ho- 
mer Goff, our guide, was also below, keep- 
ing the dogs in a suitable position so as to 
catch the cat should he jump. Our guns 
were miles away on the horses, and there- 
fore we had no means of getting him out of 
the tree except by clubbing or rocking him. 
He showed no signs at all of jumping at us, 
except by growling. In all our experiences 
with bobcats, and with guides. who have 
hunted them, we have never heard of any 
bobcat jumping from a tree or attacking a 
man in any way. We can understand, how- 
ever, that all bobcats would not act alike 
any more than all bears would, or all deer 
It is a very wise saying that it is hard to 
tell which way a buck will jump when shot, 
and it is just as true that it is hard to tell 
what one bear or bobcat will do by the ac- 
tions of another under similar conditions 
Ed. 


The Trapper Defined 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a con 
stant reader of Outdoor Life for the past 
ten years, but only a subscriber recently, 
owing to the fact that I was constantly on 
the move, However it was, I always man- 
aged to locate a news-stand when I was 
sure there was a copy of the magazine off 
the press. 

I read the article in the October number 
by Dr. C. S. Moody of Idaho. In this article 


the doctor states that a trapper is a ‘‘blood- 
thirsty fool.’ Now, I don’t want.to criticize 
the doctor, but I presume he is a resident of 
a city and is never molested by any preda- 
tory animals. I am not a professional trap 
per, but at times I will set a trap to catch 
some animal who is either killing or molest- 
ing the domestic animals around the house. 
And I suppose I will be termed a blood 
thirsty fool for this reason. 
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I presume that during each year the doc- 
tor shoulders his rifle or shotgun and goes 
out for a few days’ sport. Now, the doctor 
does not think he is preying on some, if not 
all the predatory animals. He is delighted 
to see them jump, and especially of the 
bear; to see him do the “buck and wing.” 
Now, the doctor sees a buck deer across a 
draw; the distance is perhaps seven or eight 
hundred yards. He takes aim and pulls; 
the deer jumps; the doctor does not know 
that he has hit him or missed him. Now, 
the doctor is out for sport and does not 
care, as the deer was able to move. If the 
deer had been hit he would have wandered 
around, dying by inches and time. But the 
doctor takes up the trail the following morn- 
ing for the purpose of again making him 
jump, or as hunters say, “To burn him up.” 
Or perhaps to finish him. 

And again, how about the coyote, wolf, 
bear, etc.—are they always killed the first 
shot? No, they are not, but are left wound- 
ed or crippled to survive as best they can. 
The next morning the trails are again re- 
sumed by the hunters, and the wounded ani- 
mals are finished. Now, according to the 
idea of Dr. Moody, the animals hunted and 
killed in thiz manner do not suffer, but had 
they been caught in a trap, the person caus- 
ing this predicament would be called a 
blood-thirsty fool. 

This being a free country, everybody has 
a right to their own opinions. But I some- 
times think it is not always best to express 
them. 

I also noted in the November number of 
Outdoor Life for this year an article on a 
goose hunt in California, It states that Dr. 
A. P. Deacon and a friend killed 290 geese 
in one day and would have killed more had 
the supply of ammunition held out. Now, 
wouldn’t the name “game hog” apply very 
well to these gentlemen, if some poor fellow 
a-trapping is called a “blood-thirsty fool’’? 

Now, suppose a poor devil should not be 
fortunate enough to be educated for a doc- 
tor, and was compelled to earn his daily liv- 
ing physically instead of mentally or vocal- 
ly, and took up a homestead. On this home- 
stead he has some sheep and poultry such 
as turkeys, geese, chickens and ducks, from 
which he is making a desperate effort to ac- 
cumulate a few honest dollars. In his vi- 
cinity are wolves, coyotes, bobcats and even 
bears, which make frequent visits for the 
sole purpose of destroying as many of the 
domestic animals as they can. The poor 
devil sets a few traps around the hen house 
or at a carcass of a sheep to try and do 
away with some of these destroying pests; 
then he is classed as a trapper. 

Wyoming. N. GRAHAM. 


Note.—Ranchmen and stockmen would not 
come under Dr. Moody’s criticism at all, be- 
cause he only referred to professional trap- 
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pers as a class, and not to individuals. We 
have hunted a great deal in the game fields 
in the last twenty years and know that much 
of what Dr. Moody says is true. There are 
some trappers who are as careful of protect- 
ing game as any sportsman or naturalist 
could possibly be, but we are sorry to say 
that we believe many trappers do more 
harm to the game than the good they do in 
killing off predatory animals. 

In the first place, it is a common custom 
among them to bait their traps with deer, 
elk and other game animals. Besides this, 
they kill game illegally in the winter time 
for their own consumption to a great extent. 

Regarding what you say of the suffering 
inflicted upon animals who are wounded, 
would say that there is no comparison be- 
tween the killing efficiency of a rifle and 
the killing efficiency of a trap. The trap in 
all cases causes suffering for hours, many 
times for days and ofttimes for a week or 
more. We think that we can safely say that 
in three-fourths of the cases deer, elk, etc., 
are killed with but a few minutes of suffer- 
ing. In the remaining one-fourth of the 
cases where such animals are hit, in but 
a small proportion of such cases do the ani- 
mals die a lingering death. In most of them 
we think that the wounds are but superfi- 
cial and heal in a short time. Of course, we 
want to discourage this lingering death of 
the game as much as possible, and we are 
doing it all we can thru our magazine by 
our advice to hunters to shoot straight and 
to become good marksmen before they enter 
the hills; also thru our advice to them on 
what kind of gun is best to use on certain 
kinds of game in order to get the highest 
killing efficiency. 

Regarding the ranchman who has to live 
on the homestead and contend with coyotes, 
wolves, bobcats, etc., would say that Dr. 
Moody never referred to any such man as 
this in his castigation of the trapper. A 
ranchman in this position would never be 
classed as a trapper, and therefore it is 
very plain to see that Dr. Moody did not 
refer to him when he mentioned trappers, 
but his reference was to the professional 
trapper. 

Regarding Dr. Deacon and his friend hav- 
ing killed so many geese in one day, would 
say that we did not hesitate to publish this 
article without any comment because of the 
fact that these geese in the section in which 
they were killed are considered a great pest. 
Even to such an extent is this true that the 
farmers make it a habit of hiring men to 
kill and scare off the geese from their 
farms, where they do thousands of dollars’ 
worth of damage each year. For instance. 
rabbits, which are also classed as game, are 
killed by the thousands in annual round-ups 
in sections where they are harmful to the 
fruit industry.—Ed. 
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WISCONSIN DEER HUNTERS AND THEIR GAME. 


: Nine hunters secured nine deer at Rice Lake, Wis., fall of 1915, in three days of hunt- 
ing. The legal limit was not violated by a single hunter, and some very nice heads were 
secured, as may be seen, Photograph copyrighted by H. W, Peterson. 








National Bird Law Unconstitutional, So Kansas Holds 


The Kansas Supreme Court on December 
11, 1915, held that the state law forbidding 
shooting of wild ducks from a motor boat 
is a valid exercise of the police power of 
the state, notwithstanding that the state and 
federal laws regarding the shooting of birds 
conflict. In regard to the federal statute 
the court held: “Congress has no power to 
prescribe regulations for the protection of 
migratory birds while within the boundaries 


of the state. The natural flight of wild fowl 
from point to point does not constitute com- 
merce.” 

Note.—This decision in no way interferes 
with the operation of the federal law in 
other states where no state decisions have 
been rendered against it, and only in such 
states until passed upon by the _ higher 
court.—Ed. 


Wild Game As It Used To Be 


In the year 1864 I came with my parents 
to Oregon, making the trip by boat from 
San Francisco to Portland, says Warden J. 
R. Metzger in the Oregon Sportsman, At 
this time Portland was a small town and all 
freight was hauled by teams to the smaller 
towns up the valley. My father hired a 
farmer to haul us to within about five miles 
of Salem, where we lived on a small farm 
for some time. In those early days wild 
game was plentiful. Elk, black-tailed deer 
and white-tailed deer were numerous. The 
white-tailed deer, which are now almost ex- 
tinct, were natives of the Willamette Val- 
ley. They are a little larger than the black- 
tailed deer, whose home is in the moun- 
tains. Mostall the oak grub lands were full 
of white-tailed deer in those days and when 
fresh meat was needed some one would take 
the old muzzle-loading rifle and many times 


not being gone from home but a half hour, 
would return with a deer. 

Blue grouse and native pheasants were 
also as thick as blackbirds in those days, 
and all kinds of native quails abounded. It 
was not uncommon to see twenty-five or 
more elk in a band, almost as tame as the 
cattle. Of course, the elk were found in 
the foothills and mountains, but not as far 
back as you find them today, if you find 
them at all. I Know of several bands of 
elk, but it is not often that you will run 
onto them. 

Where is all of our game today? It has 
been wasted by men not as thoughtful as 
the Indian, for the Indian killed only what 
he wanted for food. In those days deer 
hides sold for 40 to 50 cents apiece. I have 
seen on the North Fork of the South 
Santiam River great numbers of deer car- 
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casses, The deer had been killed by 
hunters, their hides and the hams taken 
and the balance thrown in the creeks. The 
hides and hams were taken to Lebanon, 
where they were disposed of. In the old 
days it was an easy matter to kill deer in 
large numbers as they came down from 
the high mountains in the fall when the 
first rains set in. The deer had regular 
trails and oft times they would come in 
bunches, the does and fawns first and then 
the bucks, Hunters would lie in wait on 
these trails and slaughter them until they 
were satisfied. A great many hunters 
killed more than they could use simply for 
the “sport” of shooting them. I recall that 
one man killed five elk and only packed 
one out of the mountains. Is it any wonder 
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that we have very few of these noble ani- 
mals left? 

The streams in those days were not 
fished out at all, and there were plenty of 
“large ones” that would make a sportsman 
go some to land with the old-fashioned 
hazel pole and no reel. 

I delight in the sport of hunting, but 
never killed many deer, altho I have spent 
a number of years in the timber and moun- 
tains and am a lover of the great outdoors. 
In closing this article I want to enlist the 
services of every true sportsman in the ef- 
fort being made to restock our state with 
fish and game and to bring it back to where 
it was a few years ago in this respect. It 
can be done only thru the united and un- 
tiring efforts of the loyal sportsmen and 
citizens of Oregon. 


Notes From the Home of the Elk 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a little wor- 
ried about the elk situation here, not for 
this winter, as there is now probably 1,000 
tons of hay on hand left over from last win- 
ter; but the high price of cattle, I think, 
will make a demand for all hay in the fu- 
ture; right now (December 3, 1915) hay is 
very scarce and high, and if the government 
had depended on buying hay for use this 
winter, they could not have gotten 100 tons, 
except at a very high price. The govern- 
ment farm will cut about 300 tons, but ordi- 
narily this amount would be insufficient. 
We have the government and state interest- 
ed; now some plan must be suggested that 
will meet the situation. 

The conflicting suggestions from the set- 
tlers of this valley is not the result of any 
plan to make a permanent market for hay. 
There are other interests, We now produce 
probably 25,000 tons of hay. The valley can 
be made to produce 100,000 tons of hay. 


This amount will feed stock enough to take 
all the elks’ winter range that is now saved 
for them. If some plan can be suggested 
whereby this winter range can be saved for 
the elk in the future without placing too 
much of a hardship on the stock industry 
here, we want it brought out. 

The elk are now in the valley in great 
numbers, and conditions are very favorable 
for them yet. There is about four to six 
inches of snow in the foothills and about 
two feet farther back in the mountains, 
Some of the government experts say the 
elk here are decreasing. I can’t see how 
this can be. Certainly it is not caused by 
legitimate killing. An effort will be made 
this winter to count them. Since the last 
count three years ago conditions have been 
very favorable for them, none having been 
winter killed. At that time the count was 
about 13,500, and a very large majority of 
these were breeding cows. S. N. LEEK. 

Wyoming. 


Look Again Before Shooting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Herewith enclosed 
is a newspaper clipping which tells its own 
story, and which I hope you will see fit to 
publish in Outdoor Life. Such accounts as 
these should be given wide circulation, that 
they may serve as a warning to the careless 
sportsmen that infest the woods and make 
hunting so dangerous to human life. Here’s 
hoping Wineland gets the limit. 

The clipping: 

Ernest B. Clark, an assistant forest ranger 
of the Cabinet national forest, with head- 
quarters at Thompson Falls, was mistaken 
for a bear and killed by a hunter near 
Thompson this morning. Frank Wineland 
and L. C, Pine sighted Clark just as he came 
over a bridge, dressed in dark brown. Wine- 
land shot, the bullet from his gun striking 
Clark in the back, killing him instantly. The 
hunters returned to Thompson and gave 


themselves up to the sheriff, Clark leaves a 
widow and three children. He had been in 
the service eight years.—Helena (Mont.) In- 
dependent. 

How would you feel if you found you had 
accidentally shot a fellow man, by mistak- 
ing him, in a moment of excitement, for a 
deer? Is it not better to lose an occasional 
deer and be sure that you know what you 
are shooting at? After all, what does the 
loss of a deer mean to you; of what use are 
they after they are dead? (Meat of course.) 
What have the deer done that they should 
be so relentlessly pursued by the ever-in- 
creasing army of hunters? (Remember the 
fate of the buffalo.) True, there is the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you have pursued 
and triumphed over the wild thing of the 
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forest — triumphed because you possess a 
finer brain, and because your brain has de- 
veloped a weapon from which the poor, de- 
fenseless deer cannot escape. How proud 
you are when you return home and exhibit 
to your friends the trophies of your perse- 
verance and prowess. And it is all for this 
that so many hunting accidents occur, Can 
we not devise a safe and sane method of 
hunting? Remember that deer you are 
about to shoot at may prove to be a human 
being, so govern yourself accordingly. Be- 
cause the color and shape of the object you 
see resembles a deer does not always prove 
it is one. Better to look again: a second 
look might save a human life, and save you 
from the madhouse, from .subsequent worry 
and shame, A great howl has gone up, ad- 
vocating a safe and sane way for celebrat- 
ing Independence Day. Why lose sight of 
the fact that nearly as many people are 
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killed and injured as a result of hunting ac- 
cidents as from celebrating the Fourth of 
July. Would it not reduce the number of 
fatalities if all hunters were made to wear 
scarlet hunting coats? No doubt there are 
some who would object to this bright color 
on the grounds that it would have a tendency 
to frighten the game. Even so, think of the 
protection it gives you: also that if you 
were to suddenly catch sight of a bright red 
object in the woods you would at once 
know that it was no four-footed denizen of 
the forest. Personally, I do not think that 
this color would frighten the game; on the 
contrary, it would serve to arouse their curi 
osity and enable the hunter to obtain a bet- 
ter shot: in anv event it would be an effort 
on the part of all concerned to minimize the 
number of deplorable hunting accidents. 
Would like to hear from other sources re 
garding this subject. ROY ROGERS. 
Montana. 


62-Inch Moose Head 


What is probably the largest moose head 
secured in New Brunswick this year was 
shot in the Tobique woods near the Nictau 
camps, the well-known shooting grounds of 
ruide Adam Moore of Scotch Lake. He had 
eight American sportsmen at Nictau during 


October, and they have shot four fine 
moose, one of the heads having antlers 
spreading 62 inches, while the others also 
had large spreads. The moose were never 
more plentiful around the Nictau camps 
than this year. 


Baiting Bear Traps With Deer in Idaho 


Editor Outdoor Life: 


I surely enjoy read- 
ing Outdoor Life, as I have hunted for 
twenty-seven years. I am the chap that old 
“Club Foot” chewed on eleven years ago in 
the foothills of Grand Mesa, Colo. He put 
my left arm in a sling for five weeks. He 
was a monster of a grizzly. Since then I! 
have killed thirty-nine head of bear, all by 
still-hunting and not by a pack of dogs to 
overpower them with. 

I now use a .250-3000 
good enough for me. 
bears with it, and never shot but one of 
them the second time. I am like Steve El- 
kins—I used the .22 high-power and had the 
best of success with it, but the .250 has got 
it “skinned a mile’ when it comes to killing 
power. 

Now, I want to say something about the 
unmerciful slaughter of bears in Idaho. 
While my brother and I killed seventeen 
head of bears during our spring and fall 
hunt, we could have killed twice that many 
if we had hunted them all summer like some 
of the ‘game hogs” did. There might just 
as well be a bounty put on deer, and kill 
them all off with the bear, for this bounty 
law in Idaho has already caused, in one in- 
stance, the death of probably 100 head of 
deer that were used for bear bait. I found 
one game hog this summer on Salmon River 
who had twenty-one head of bear hides that 
he had killed for that $10 bounty, and had 


Savage, which is 
I have killed seven 


killed deer for bait to keep twelve traps 
working, so you see that would take a nice 
bunch of deer to bait that many traps for 
four months, I heard that another party had 
killed twenty-five deer for bear bait in an- 
other place. Now, these are facts, for we 
saw this with our own eyes—a nice big doe 
killed and thrown into a bear pen for bait; 
and probably this doe left two spotted fawns 
to starve to death. This is the worst slaugh- 
ter I ever heard of, for now-a-days most of 
states are trying to save this game, but 
Idaho is trying to get rid of it. 

Idaho. JAMES R. GILL. 

Note.—While it is heart-rending to record 
such facts as those embodied in the above 
communication, we believe they should be 
laid before our readers for the sake of the 
example they carry. We do not know 
whether Mr. Gill informed the authorities of 
these unlawful acts, but we would suggest 
to our correspondents that they always com- 
municate such violations to the game depart- 
ments of their respective states as soon as 
possible, in order that action may be had as 
quickly as possible. Now it is too late to do 
this in the Idaho case, except for the good 
it may do in apprehending future infrac- 
tors. We have communicated with the Idaho 
authorities and hope Mr. Gill will also do so, 
giving them full confidential particulars. 
Ed. 
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Game Notes 


The following note has been extracted 
from a letter lately received from Col. I. J. 
Bush, a sportsman of El Paso, Texas, who 
served actively in the Madero Mexican revo- 
lution: “I understand the Sierra Madres in 
Mexico are overflowing with game. There 
has been no hunting there for five years and 
won't be for some time. No game wardens are 
needed to keep hunters out of Mexico now.” 


The state convention of the Michigan Wild 
Life Conservation Association, consisting of 
enthusiastic Michigan sportsmen, gathered 
from all over the state, will be held in Sag- 
inaw, February 23, 24, 25 and 26, 1916. Seven 
thousand people were at the last state meet. 
and undoubtedly a still greater attendance 
will gather here. Hon, Wm. B. Mershon, a 
resident of Saginaw, who is probably the 
best-known Michigan man interested in the 
conservation of wild life and the promotion 
of everything relating to true sportsmanship 
and outdoor recreation, is president of the 
State Association, and as all undoubtedly 
know, is also prominently connected with 
the leading national organizations as well. 


“T have just returned from an elk hunt in 
Wyoming to try out my Ross rifle before 
tackling grizzly bear with it next year in 
British Columbia,” writes Ralph Edmunds of 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. “I killed two bulls at 
400 yards, under ten seconds, one shot each, 
and they fell dead in their tracks and never 
took a step. That copper-tube bullet is the 
most wonderful piece of mechanism that 1] 
have ever seen. One cannot believe one’s 
eyes. I could have sold the gun to every 
man in the party. Various members of our 
party used the gun, and in all eleven elk 
were shot with it, and they all went down 
the same as did the bulls.” 





Record of Game Killed in Cassiar 
District for Year 1915 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose herewith 
game list for 1915—a fair average hunting 
season—for the Cassiar District, B. C. 
Weather was perfect until October 2d, when 
all had returned except H. S. Paul and wife, 
who got caught in the caribou country and 
had two weeks of awfuily bad weather. The 
season before (1914) Burnham and wife had 
their best hunting at the time and place 
where the Pauls were caught. This was a 
poor year for moose, They were very plen- 
tiful, but mostly small heads. The caribou 
were extra good and goats and sheep fair. 
Bears were extra well furred. 


British Columbia. J. F. CALLBREATH. 
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AN ACT 
TO PROTECT BEARS, AND FORBIDDING THE USE OF 
STEEL TRAPS, ETC., IN THEIR PURSUIT. 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
STATE OF 


No person shall at any time of the year take any kind of bear 
with a steel trap, or set, for the purpose of trapping any animal 
whatsoever, any steel trap larger than what is generally known 
and designated as a No. 4 Newhouse, and no person shall at any 
time of the year set a deadfall, snare or pen for the purpose of 
trapping or capturing any kind or species of bears whatsoever. 
Anyone found in possession of such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen 
outside the corporate limits of any city or town of this state at 
any time of year, or who shall have set or assisted in the setting 
of such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen for the purpose of trapping 
or capturing bears, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and fined 
in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

No person shall during the months of July and August, take, 
pursue, wound or kill any kind of bear in any manner whatso- 
ever, with these exceptions: That for the purpose of propagat- 
ing and holding in any publie park or zoological enclosure, or 
for the purpose of killing for the use of any public museum, the 
State Game Commissioner may, at his discretion, issue permits 
for the taking of such animals at any time of the year. Or where 
it has been shown to the satisfaction of the State Game Commis- 
sioner that a bear has committed depredations sufficient to war- 
rant his being killed, the State Game Commissioner may make 
provision for his death. 

No person shall take or kill during the open season on bears, 
more than two of the kind commonly known as black, brown or 
cinnamon bears, nor more than one grizzly bear, with the follow- 
ing exception: In addition to the above number, cubs under one 
year old, which have been following a mother that has been 
killed, may be taken, but they must be captured alive and their 
lives preserved. The possession during the closed seasan of any 
part of such animal shall be prima facie evidence of guilt. 

Any person who violates any of the provisions of this act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be liable to a fine of 
not more than $200 nor less than $50 for each offense, or to im- 
prisonment for not more than sixty days, or both, at the discre- 
tion of the court. 


This bill has been prepared after the exchange of much correspondence 
with America’s leading sportsmen and naturalists. In its present text it is 
not meant to entirely conform to the needs of all states, but is intended to 
include the most vital general provisions necessary for bear protection in 
the United States, with the idea of changing the seasons, bag, etc., to con- 
form to the requirements of any of the several states. We consider the 
bill an ideal one for the states of Colorado or Wyoming, for exampie. 
Volunteers are needed who are willing to assume the work of introducing 
this bill into the assemblies of the states which meet this winter. Game 
associations and prominent sportsmen can do a great work in this cam- 
paign. Write J. A. McGuire, editor Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo., if further 
particulars than those set forth in the following pages are required, 
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Shall We Exterminate the Bear? 


Shall the grizzly bear, and his smaller 
brother, the black, follow the buffalo into 
oblivion? Shall the monarch of the moun- 
tains join the monarch of the plains in the 
Great Beyond? The buffalo were slaugh- 
tered for their hides, and suddenly there 
were no buffalo. If the slaughter of the 
bear does not stop, and stop now, suddenly 
there will be no more bear. 

We killed the wild, hairy cattle of the 
plains—killed them as we would vermin 
then suddenly awoke to the sobering fact 
that only 300 buffalo were left in America. 
The race was almost gone. Ashamed and 
alarmed, we then spent many thousands to 
nurse the stricken breed back to the 3,000 
now in the world. Shall we do the same 
with the bear? Shall we go on killing him, 
in and out of season; kill him with bullet, 
trap and poison; hound him with dogs, crush 
him under deadfalls, kill carelessly and in 
ignorance till he is almost gone; then turn 
around and try to bring him back to life? 
Or shall we let him live while still he can? 

As civilization advances over a wilderness 
or as a settled section fills toa dense popula- 
tion, one after another certain forms of ani- 
mal and vegetable life have to go to make 
room for the human species. But because 
we have to remove an animal from one local- 
ity, such as Manhattan Island, that is no 
reason whatever to exterminate him, to re- 
move him from the face of the earth, as to- 
day we are killing the bear. 

There is no place in Herald Square, New 
York city, for example, for the buffalo or the 
bear, cr for the prairie dog or the wild duck. 
But in certain parts of America there will 
always be space for these, and for practi- 
cally all the forms of wild life. From thé 
farming lands the buffalo had to go. He is 
a vicious untamable animal that destroys 
fences, crops and domestic stock. So from 
the farming lands he had to disappear, as 
farming comes ahead of all hunting or any 
other form of amusement. 

But there is a place for the buffalo now in 
Yellowstone Park, as there is a place of ref- 
uge for the bear. Neither can be shot there. 
But all over the Rockies are many thou- 
sands of miles of otherwise waste land that 
can well make a natural home for such ani- 
mals as are unfit to live in or on the borders 
of civilization. So why exterminate them? 
Is there any other answer than “sheer igno- 
rance”? Any other answer than “wanton 
carelessness”? 

This subject of saving the bear divides 
itself here into two divisions—hunting and 
trapping. We will take them in regular 
order, Hunting, then, first: 

Today every bear in the Rockies is worth 
not less than $500 as a tourist attraction. 
Talk to anyone who has been to the Yellow- 


stone. Of what does he speak first, last and 
most? Of the geysers and the bears. Around 
what cage in any city park are always to be 
found the most people? The cages of the 
monkeys ard the bears. And if you kill the 
bear from the hills you cannot have him in 
the city cages. Such animals do not breed 
enough, nor well enough, in captivity to sup- 
ply the cages. The bear pits must ever be 
kept supplied with wild fresh blood, or the 
hairy prisoners die out. 

This bear question concerns not only 
every hunter of big game, not only every 
railroad and hotel man, brt every child who 
loves to toss peanuts to the hairy 
comic in the pit. 

Now shall an animal worth to the 
people as a whole be killed by poison, gun 
and trap that one man mey sell his hide for 
$10? There was a time when it was right 
and proper to net or trap the trout. The 
fish were by millions, and the few men 
needed them for food, But as conditions 
change, so change right and wrong, even as 
applied to the taking of meat. When the 
trout became too scarce for food, then it 
became a source of amusement, and the man 
who netted them for food lost his right so 
to take them, because he had no right to 
destroy the pleasure of thousands of other 
men that he, or he and a few of his fellows, 
might have trout to eat, and the thousands 
could have nothing in the way of trout. So 
we came to the period that the trout was a 
matter of amusement, a plaything, if you 
please, and could be taken only by hook and 
fly, and then only during certain times of 
the year, Thus everyone has an equal show. 

Likewise it is right to poisen prairie dogs 
in the farming sections, as there they are 
fit for neither food nor amusement. So with 
the wolf, perhaps, in many places, But not 
the fox. 

And now the time has come in America 
to promote the bear, just as in times past 
we did the trout and other game fish, the 
wild birds and the deer; promote him—the 
bear—to the position of a national plaything 
an object of national pleasure and no longer 
the source of a few stray dollars to an o¢ 
casionel individual man here and there. 

Conditions vary greatly over America in 
all ways. What is desirable in Oregon is 
not the best in Florida with bears any more 
than with thousands of other subjects. So 
laws must of course be different in different 
sections. But the one main fact remains, 
true from Maine to California, from Oregon 
to Florida, that the time has come to save 
the bear from extermination. That fact cov- 
ers America. 

Yet the time has not yet come, and may 
never come, to protect the bear as we have 
to protect some forms of life, or they go 
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forever, like the wild pigeon. Between kill- 
ing the bear as we would rattlesnakes, and 
protecting him as we do the buffalo, there 
is a middle ground that gives us good hunt- 
ing, that leaves the bear to grow and in- 
crease for the pleasure of the tourist of the 
hills and the children of the cities. 

And this middle ground is a closed season 
on the bear just as we put it over all the 
other of the desirable wild animals, and a 
prohibition of some of the forms of killing 
him, just as we have done with the trout 
and the duck. We cannot net the trout nor 
the wild duck; we cannot take them in any 
kind of trap. And so it should be with the 
bear. 

Trapping is a business; hunting is an 
amusement. Now, no attack herein is made, 
or meant to be made, on trepping. In its 
proper sphere the trap is just as legitimate 
as the gun or the plow. Fur is as much an 
article of clothing as wool. 

Trapping mink, for instance, is today and 
probably always will be, as legitimate a 
business as banking or shoeing horses. At 
one time trapping bears was just as legiti- 
mate; but, as pointed out above, the bear 
has passed from a form of subsistence to a 
form of amusement. 

The distinction between hunting and trap- 
ping is economical, not ethical. Ethically, 
hunting and trapping are just alike; econom- 
ically, hunting and trapping are opposite 
poles. Trapping is a business; hunting is 
an amusement. 

Time was when it was all right to use the 
open prairies for the cattle, but the pressure 
of civilizction has today forced us to take 
the range from the few cattle owners and 
to throw it open to everyone on an equal 
basis for farming. Time was when it was 
all right to cut trees as you plecsed. Today 
we must protect the timber, and cut it to 
the best advantage of all. Time was when 
it was all right to kill the bear as we 
pleased; today the time has come to protect 
him, that all may enjoy him. Otherwise he 
soon goes beyond the Grect Divide, and we 
will know him no more. 

In Africa the lion is protected; no one 
can kill him =s one wishes. Ye* in Amcrica 
we kill the bear as we wouid a national 
pest, where he is in fact the king of all our 
wild life. The bear today is avout the only 
wild animal that man can slaughter as he 
pleases. 

Shall we class the grizzly with the rattle- 
snake? Or with the moose, the lion, the 
rhino and the elephant? Shall we Amer- 
icans keep our Wild King an outlaw? Why 
is the hand of every man against him? 
There is no reason other than sheer igno- 
rance. 

At one time, in the last century, when the 
bear first met the man, and the man had 
but a feeble rifle, the grizzly bear was dan- 
gerous. And so was the moose and the 
buffalo. But generations have changed the 
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bear into a timid and practically harmless 
animal. 

This thing is sure, the grizzly today will 
leave man alone if the man will not corner 
him. And then even a rat will fight. Shall 
we class the grizzly with the rat? Or with 
the moose and the buffalo? 

Today the bear is not a stock-killer. He 
seeks the farthest wilds, as far from man 
as he can get. He kills no game. The dead 
deer in the hills with fang and claw wounds 
is the work of the mountain lion, not of the 
bear, but the bear gets the blame. ‘Tis not 
true. Ask any guide. Ask any hunter who 
knows the bear. 

In the office of this magazine are letters 
from the leading guides, hunters and nat- 
uralists of America, and not one of them 
ccndemns the bear for these crimes of his 
forefathers. And if we men had to suffer 
today for the crimes of our forefathers, who 
would go unjailed and unhung? Give the 
bear a square deal. 

But one thing saved the buffalo — saved 
that 360 remnant of the millions that black- 
ened the plains—that was a society for the 
preservation of the buffalo. And now comes 
the time when we must have a society for 
the preservetion of the grizzly bear. 

The grizzly needs his friends. In those 
high hills he is dying fast, cramped with the 
sheepherder’s ignorant poison, writhing in 
the hide hunter’s trap—cub and mother and 
all shot wantonly at all times of the year, 
just to exterminate them, They are killing 
the King of the Rockies, and sore pressed, 
he can no longer stand alone. 

What the moose is to Maine, what the 
buffelo was to the great plains, what the 
trout is to the flashing waters, so the grizzly 
is to the Rockies, Is he a rat? A rattle- 
snake? A brother to the shark? Or is the 
grizzly bear the monarch of our wild life, 
even tho todey he stands en outlaw? He is 
the noblest, the most picturesque and splen- 
did animal in America, and today he needs 
our help to save him from extermination at 
the hands of the hide hunter and the 
poisoner, 


On another page we print the draft of a 
bear bill dr:.wn up and pubtished bv us a 
year ago. As many Legislatures are meeting 
this winter, we ask our sportsman friends 
to cut this bill out, typewrite it and submit 
it to some influential legislator in each of 


the several assemblies for adortion, It is 
our earnest desire to have this measure 
passed by as many Legislatures this winter 
as possible. If it meets with this success 
it will make a big entering wedge for the 
campaign that we will start a year from 
now. 

Note.—Permission to copy this article is 
hereby given to every publication, providing 
proper credit is given to Outdoor Life, as 
the wider the publicity given it the better 
for everyone.—LEditor. 























The Desert 


THE NEVADA DESERT. 
Oh, limitless land of the Joshaway Palm, 
Of sand-grass, and cactus, and sage; 
Of gleaming flats in the frozen calm 
Of lakes tong dried with age. 
Oh, barren hills of the pinon pine, 
Of the cedar dwarft and low; 
Of the matchless spring and the hidden mine, 
Of a people of long ago. 
Oh, billowed seas of dusty green, 
Of island butte and storm scarred slopes, 
Of mesas crowned with the glowing sheen, 
Of the morning's early hope. 


Oh, laving chill of sunrise, 
Oh, searing heat of day, 
Oh, tinted wastes of sunset, 
Thou hast claimed my heart away. 
FRANK M. WOODS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice an article 
by Chauncey Thomas in your October issue 
entitled ‘No. 42, the Desert.” In _ this 
article Mr. Thomas makes a number of 
statements which have not the slightest 
foundation of fact. 

Mr. Thomas states that the mental eberra 
tions sometimes caused by the tortures of 
traversing the desert on foot without wa- 
ter, have no parallel on the ocean or in 
Arctic regions, yet we all know quite well 
that all stories of shipwreck without water 
relate the death by insanity of a good per- 
centage of the survivors. Mr. Thomas very 


evidently thinks the desert-thirst is just the 


usual desire for water to drink, and does 
not in any way understand the true condi- 
tions; he professes to believe that some 
mysterious gas causes death, whereas the 
desert air is the purest air in the world. In 
the locations where the towns of Goldfield 
and Tonopah now are situated, none of the 
common house flies were in existence until 
brought in on the wagons and caravans of 
the first comers, and these flies are today 
non-existent in the deserts, tho quite thick 
in the towns. The conditions of the desert 
are such that a small man on foot and 
carefully conserving his canteen supply by 
drinking no more than two or three swal- 
lows at a time, and just often enough to 
keep the lining of the mouth from becoming 
dry, will win thru the day with a gallon of 
water and without physical injury. The 
water he will drink will, for the greater 
part of the day, be quite warm, almost hot 
by afternoon when the canteen is partly 
emptied, and one single day will teach him 
that he does not drink for the ‘cooling 


draught,”’ but only to keep his skin from 
drying up and the consequent overheating 
of the blood with all the agonies of death 
by slow and prolonged strangulation. 
During the hottest and hardest work it 
will surprise Mr. Thomas to find that no 
drops of sweat form on his face or hands 
This is not so much due to the heat as to 
the excessive dryness of the air itself; the 
backs of the hands and wrists will general- 
ly look moist, but the moisture is removed 
by the dry air faster than the sweat-beads 
can form. It will also surprise Mr. Thomas 
to find that the bridle-hand of the horse- 
back rider has to be protected with a glove, 
otherwise the vertical rays of the sun will 
cause the back of the hand to dry to such 
an extent that the skin will scale off and 
crack open: this effect will take place after 
the hand has been in the desert long 


enough to have become thoroly immune to 
sunburn, and is apparently due more to the 


A section of Southern California, show- 
1.—Death Valley, about 25 by 125 
2.—Imperial Valley, now redeemed 
by irrigation from the Colorado River, 3.— 
Los Angeles. 4—San Diego. 5.—Mouth of 
Colorado River, and head of the Gulf of 
California, in Mexico. 6.—Yuma. 7.—The 
Needles. 8.—Bullfrog and Rhyolite, across 
state line in Nevada. 5, 6, 7.—Colorado Riv- 
er 6-7.—Arizona. 
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miles. 
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excessive dryness than to the heat of the 
sun itself. In traveling on foot across some 
of the flats formed by the settling of sedi- 
ment from the ancient fresh-water lake that 
once covered the greater basin of the Ne- 
vada deserts, it will be found that the 
temperature will often range close to 130°. 
Under these conditions the nostrils will be- 
come quite dry and the heated air will 
whistle as it passes into the lungs; two or 
three breaths taken thru the mouth will 
cause it to become dry and the traveler 
very soon learns that he must not wet the 
lips with the tongue, that he must breath 
entirely thru the nose, and that the mouth 
and lips must be kept passive and firmly 
closed to prevent cracking of the mucous 
membrane. All desert travelers during the 
hot season must expect to have constantly 
cracked lips and the best preventive I 
found to be a very small box of cold cream 
applied whenever the lips required it. A 
tin box of the size of four stacked twenty- 
five cent pieces is enough for an entire 
season, 

Thirty-six hours without water is the av- 
erage limit of life of a strong man travers- 
ing the deserts on foot, and it does not 
seem at all strange to me that the break- 
down of the entire physical being in this 
short time should destroy the reasoning 
powers of the brain long before life leaves 
the body. What Mr. Thomas needs is to 
be set down on the desert by a bunch of 
bandits that he knows will never come 
back to rescue him, to be given a scant 
quart of water and told that it is forty 
miles to the next water-hole. He will be 
surprised to find that the first symptoms 
of insanity will be the ease with which 
his body very shortly convinces his mind 
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that the way to pack that quart of water 
is in his stomach instead of making it last 
as long as possible. At the end of twelve 
hours Mr. Thomas will be found to have 
laid his mind aside, and also his clothes if 
the notion has happened to occur to him. 
He may be wandering in circles, digging in 
the sand with the stumps of his fingers, or 
pursuing the apparently near deep-blue mir- 
age which even to the best of eyes is just 
as blue as water. His lips will be dry, 
cracked open, and drawn back against the 
teeth, the tongue cracked and black, and 
swollen until it fills the normal mouth 
cavity and throat. The insanity proposi- 
tion of death on the desert is not the mys- 
terious thing that Mr. Thomas would have 
us believe. It is very usual for those who 
die under the usual conditions of life to 
become unbalanced before death comes. 

About Death Valley, Mr. Thomas’ state- 
ments are almost entirely in error. The 
valley at the deepest spot shown on the 
Geological Survey maps is 280 feet below 
sea level instead of Mr. Thomas’ 400 ft.; 
its average width is about six miles instead ' 
of the twenty-five of Mr. Thomas’; its 
len th is about fifty miles, instead of 125; 
it is not the unmapped wilderness of Mr. 
Thomas’ imagination, but has been trav- 
ersed for about thirty years, and was sur- 
veyed and mapped by the U. S. Geological 
Survey ten years ago, and this map Mr. 
Thomas can secure from the director, U. S. 
Geological Survey, Washington, D. C., for 
ten cents. Just enclose the ten cents (no 
stamps) and ask for the “Furnace Creek 
Map” of Nevada, and it will be sent’ post- 
age paid. 

In Death Valley there are clear-marked 
roads and trails, an ample sufficiency of 
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wells and springs (some of the latter 
poisonous); a lake of bad water two miles 
long by one mile wide, a ranch, several hot 
Springs, the Eagle Borax works, 
borax mill, and any person can easily 
traverse the valley who is able to endure 
the heat. In winter the temperature is said 
to be quite temperate, and several pros- 
pectors told me that they habitually win- 
tered in this locality instead of staying on 
the Northern deserts, where snow and be- 
low zero are usual winter conditions. There 
is no gold in Death Valley and neither have 
the mountain ranges on either side ever 
produced much more than prospects in the 
precious metals. A railroad passes about 
twenty-five miles East of Death Valley and 
it is possible for Mr. Thomas to hire an 
automobile at some of the mining towns 
grouped around Bullfrog and make the trip 
to the valley in a single forenoon. Except 
for the heat being greater, Death Valley 
is not at all difficult to traverse, there be- 
ing thousands of places in Nevada where 
there is less water, and greater distances 
between the watering points. One bar to 
any great stay in Death Valley is that there 
is no feed for pack animals, it being neces- 
sary for the prospector to load his burros 
down with baled hay for their subsistence. 
The standard desert canteen holds one gal- 
lon, and this size is most generally used in 
the Northern deserts where the altitude 
ranges from 4,000 to 6,000 ft. In the South- 


ern deserts of the Death Valley region, the 
standard travelers’ canteen is of two gal- 
lon capacity, and two gallons of water a 
day is none too much for the man on foot. 
The canvas water bag is used to a large 
extent, particularly in the large five-gallon 
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sizes, for carrying water on pack animals, 
but for the man on foot, where every drop 
of water counts, the galvanized sheet metal 
canteen is a safer proposition. | am in- 
closing a poem put together ten years ago 
while hauling water from a spring eleven 
miles away to a stage station on the old 
Goldfield-Bullfrog route. A well 300 ft. deep 
was dug here, the dirt being hauled out by 


a horse, rope, and rawhide bucket outfit, 
but no trace of water found: there is an 
ancient lake bed here containing a crack 
across its bottom more than a mile long 


and thirty feet wide at the lips; this crack 
occurred during the great earthquake of 
1868, the center of the disturbance being 
in Inyo county about 100 miles distant. An 
“old-timer” told me that at the time the 
shock took place, flaming gases shot from 
this crack several thousands of feet into 
the air, and this statement explained what 
it had puzzled me to find, namely, a shower 
of large rocks resting high on the sedimen- 
tary bottom of the ancient lake bed, with 
no trace of how they could have been nat- 
urally transported there without sinking 
partly into the sand. These rocks were of 
the usual bubble-shot volcanic variety, were 
of an average size of about six inches in 
diameter, and were found covering about 
an acre of surface close alongside the crack. 
Each rock wag burned as black as coal, 
and bearing in mind the ‘old-timer’s’’ 
statement, it was quite clear that they had 
been shot out when the crack first opened. 
About the temperature in Death Valley in 
summer I have no personal knowledge, but 
have read that at the mouth of Furnace 
creek-wash, near the borax works, it stood 
as high as 160°, with very little difference 
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during the night. A friend mentioned that 
silver knives and forks (plated) left on a 
table in the shelter of a white tent became 
too hot to handle comfortably, and this was 
in the town of Bullfrog, which is twenty- 
five miles from the Northern end of Death 
Valley, and nearly 4,000 ft. above the lowest 
point of the valley. 

Mr. Thomas can scarcely exaggerate the 
wonders of the desert regions, of the beau- 
tiful and unexpected springs, of the level 
flats of fierce heat in summer and below- 
zero temperatures in winter, of the rugged 
mountains dotted in the more favored 
places with dwarft cedar and pinon pine 
and mahogany, of the wide, dry washes 
sheltering the occasional cotton tail close 
to his refuge burrows in coyote-proof racks; 
of the voicanic craters in the bottom of 
which I one time saw a porcupine sunning 
himself on the rocks; of the lava-cones and 
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streams flow, but from which there is no 
outlet; of desert wells, where good water 
in unlimited quantity is found at from for- 
ty to seventy feet below the surface; of 
countless old abandoned mines and pros- 
pects and mills and even towns; of salt 
flats fed from springs where a shaft forty 
feet deep has not penetrated the deposit; of 
the wild horse, and the antelope, and in the 
Northern parts of Nevada the desert mule- 
deer; of the skunk, the badger, the fox, the 
coyote, the kKangaroo-rat, the Harris ante- 
lope-squirrel, the chuckwallah, the swift. the 
tarantula, the scorpion, and the desert 
species of rattler known as the sidewinder 
and having horn-like plates over each eye; 
of the pack rat, whose nest is frequently 
found in the fire box of an abandoned 
stove; of the willow and cottonwood close 
beside a spring; the desert varieties of sage 
and greasewood; the Yucca palm of fan- 








A “Big Twenty” 


the strange vagaries of their lava-flows out 
across the deserts; of white deposits of 
talc and lime; of hot springs, and arsenic 
and mineral springs, and the spring of 
which I heard near Death Valley, where 
the water is good at the center over the 
entrance vent, but poisonous or at least un- 
drinkable nearer the edges of the basin. 
This good water, in an apparently poison- 
ous spring, is said to have been discovered 
by thirst-crazed mules from a pack outfit, 
who, smelling of the water, rushed out into 
the middle of the spring and proceeded to 
drink; of Cow Creek, in which the water 
is milky in appearance ana capable of giv- 
ing an animal of any kind a first class 
stomach ache; of vast askaline lakes twen- 
ty miles or more long into which fair sized 
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tastic shape, and the various specimens of 
cactus and scant grasses; of the countless 
doves and linnets that water at Stonewall 
Springs, twenty miles south of Goldfield, 
that subsist on the seed of the fine grass 
known as sand grass. 

It would probably tickle Mr. Thomas to 
live on the desert and haul all his water 
from a spring seven miles away, and then 
one morning to go out and find a bunch of 
stray burros had kicked his cow out of the 
corral and emptied his watering trough; or 
to find that his chickens had been lifted 
from the roost by a hungry coyote with 
discrimination enough to repeat the visit 
each night, carefully walking around the 
traps and with equal care picking out the 
largest remaining rooster each time; or 
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that his poultry stock had been increased 
overnight by a very dry and very much be- 
fagged teal duck that had promptly dropped 
into. his water trough. All of these and 
many more Mr. Thomas could have for a 
few months’ wandering on the Nevada 
deserts, and it is only on the deserts that 
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he will come to see the wonderful tints of 
sky and distance at sunrise and sunset, to 
recognize the first faint whiff of distant 
autumn showers on a summer parched land, 
and to realize fully the vital meaning to all 
animal life of the word “water.” 


California. FRANK M. WOODS. 


Ernest T. Seton Dropped by the Boy Scouts 


The Executive Board of the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America, after 
considering the statement issued by Ernest 
Thompson Seton in which he alleged among 
other things that he had resigned as Chief 
Scout, made the following announcement 
for the information of Scout officials and 
the general public: 

“Mr. Seton did not resign; he was de- 
liberately dropped by the National Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America on the ques- 
tion of Americanism. He is not an Ameri- 
can citizen. He not only resented sugges- 
tions and requests made by many of his 
friends in the Scout movement that he be- 
come an American citizen, but went fur- 
ther and objected to the Boy Scout Hand- 
Book including a chapter on ‘Patriotism.’ 
The National Council, at its annual meeting 
in February, 1915, did not re-elect him be- 
cause of the belief that in a movement for 
making manly Americans there should be 
no doubt as to the citizenship and patriot- 
ism of its leaders. Any statement that 
the dropping of Mr. Seton or his alleged 


resignation was due to anything else than 
this is not true. 

“In fairness to Mr. Seton the office was 
left vacant until he could be afforded a rea- 
sonable opportunity to declare his inten- 
tions as to becoming a citizen of the United 
States. This he refused to do. 

“In response to Mr. Seton’s attempt to re- 
sign, he was informed that inasmuch as he 
had not been re-elected, there was no office 
from which he could resign, and the matter 
was finally closed last July. 

“Scout-like, in order that Mr. Seton might 
be spared the embarrassment of a public 
announcement of the failure of the Boy 
Scout movement to re-elect him to the posi- 
tion of chief scout, it was decided to say 
nothing about the matter. Mr. Seton volun- 
tarily promised explicitly by letter that he 
would quietly proceed with his own work 
without raising any issue publicity. He has 
seen fit to violate this promise without any 
notice to the executive board or any of its 
officers at a time and under conditions 
which make necessary this statement of 
fact.” 


Value of the Airedale on the Range 


Editor Outdoor Life:—From time totime 
we see articles in Outdoor Life regarding 
that wonderful dog, the Airedale. Usually 
he is a very smart dog, but his long suit 
seems to be that he will “scrap” anything 
on earth, his first choice being grizzly 
bears. Now, the real question is as to the 
true value of the Airedale. Of course all 
dogs are valuable according to the notion 
of their owner. I’ve seen high-priced bull- 
dogs, and just why they were such valu- 
able dogs I could not figure out; but here 
is for actual experience with the Airedale 
on a farm (where most dogs ought to be): 

We got the fine pup when two months 
old, and he immediately took a liking to 
his surroundings. He liked the horses and 
the cattle; watched the little chickens with 
interest; had a race course clear round the 
house, and shook the old deer skins till 
there wasn’t a hair left on them. He soon 
learned to swim the river and wade the 
ditch, all of which caused him to grow up 





into a large, strong, good-natured and ab- 
solutely fearless Airedale. 

Now, our farm is located in a country 
where coyotes, wildcats, skunks, mink and 
weasels are in great abundance, and their 
yearly depredations among sheep, calves 
and poultry are to be reckoned in a finan- 
cial way, poultry usually being depleted 
fifty per cent during the summer months. 
Now, each farmer owned from one to four 
dogs of various kinds—bulldogs, shepherds, 
poodles—all with little or no effect on the 
varmints. I knew a coyote to come into my 
neighbor’s yard and seize a prize rooster, 
and get away, while two valuable collies 
slept under the porch; and much the same 
experience was had by all the farmers. But 
not so with Dale. By his own instinct or 
good, sound judgment, he took it upon him- 
self to protect our place from the ravages 
of these beasts. and he certainly did so, 
both by day and by night. He never fol- 
lowed me or the team away from the ranch. 
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He would go as far as the gate—and then 
sit down, with a perfectly determined look 
on his face, saying, “I’ll look after the ranch 
while you are gone.” 

He formed a habit, and I don’t know why, 
but from eight to twelve times every night 
he would go clear round that ranch—and 


Father and Son Travel Around 
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woe be unto the skunk or mink or wild- 
cat that was within those borders; and all 
a coyote had to do was to run his d— 
dest, and he would get away. The dog could 
not catch a coyote, but he could and would 
run them clear out of hearing. I don’t 
know of any other dog that can do that; 
the other dogs usually return in great haste 
with the coyote nipping them up a little at 
each jump. 

But I’m getting this article too long, and 
will close by saying that during the past 
season we did not lose a single chicken or 
turkey, not one lamb or sheep or calf, by 
these wild beasts, while some thirty of 
their pelts hang on the back of the barn— 
all thru the wonderful performance of this 
Airedale dog. 

For years the annual loss on this same 
farm had been heavy; so now, getting down 
to dollars and cents, an Airedale properly 
trained (and it doesn’t take much training, 
either), is a very valuable animal. He will 
add as much to your bank account as the 
most valuable workhorse you have. If each 
and every farmer would do away with the 
riffraff of dog usually owned and get one 
Airedale each, they would be many dollars 
ahead at the close of the vear. They are 
a dog with a value. SAM STEVENS. 

Colorado. 


Rim of U. S. With Motorcycle 


and Sidecar 


To discover the wonders of the Western 
country with their own eyes, William E. 
and Walter D. Kellogg, father and son, left 
their home at Middletown, N. Y., June 11th 
last on a five months’ tour with a 1916 mo- 
torcycle and sidecar which has just lately 
been completed. They have in the inter- 
vening time been in twenty-three states and 
one foreign country, visited 750 cities and 
towns, crossed the country to the Pacific 
Coast, went as far south as Tia Juana, Mex., 
traveled north the length of the coast to 
Washington and returned home by way of 
the northerly lake route. Their total mile- 
age was over 12,000 miles. 


The machine was driven by the son, who 
has ridden motorcycles for five years, and 
his father rode as a passenger. They car- 
ried a tent, ponchos, blankets and complete 
camping equipment. Thru the West they 
found the people invariably hospitable and 
were offered the use of front yards to camp 
in. In the Rockies they found traces of the 
Wild West with cowboys in chaps and pack- 
ing guns. For a week one time they camped 
in the lonely desert with only occasionally 
passing Indians and coyotes at night for 
company. They heard of some holdups also, 
but got thru without meeting any road 
agents themselves. 


Voices of the Twilight Sea 


Ye have drifted by the crest of a flaming 
star, thru the moonless valleys of the night, 
where the scented red roses are; ye have 
been to the farthest ebb of the twilight sea, 
down thru its foamless amber gulf, as far 
as a thought can be; ye have watched the 
play of lightning along the summer sky, till 
the brooding halls of night were lit to the 


regions where the rays of the dog-star die; 
ye have listened while the night was waning 
to the thunder’s muffled drum, when from 
the unlit spaces came the whispered lure of 
“Come!” And now the twilight sea is call- 
ing for a Columbus that will dare its vast 
unknown, thru drowsy, murmuring worlds to 
far-flung creation’s throne. 
Alberta. W. McCARDELL. 








The 20-Gauge Shotgun 
By A. H. Sawins, M.D. 


In an article some years ago the author 
advocated restricting all game shooting 
whatsoever to the rifle. He realized then, 
as now. that while such a plan has much to 
commend it, there are some features that 
might be urged against it. 

Among the virtues which would commend 
such a plan are: the preservation of game 
birds and animals to a much greater extent 
than under the present system; the clean 
scientific sport of hunting and shooting with 
the rifle: the cheapness of the small-game 
rifle and its ammunition; the fitness of the 
game for the table when killed by a single 
missile; but probably the chief advantage 
lies in the psychological effect. It is a 
quiet, dignified method of hunting; a sport 
in which the eves and ears are chiefly exer- 
cised as one wanders leisurely thru the 
fields, forests and over the hills or watches 
his decoys by the marshes or on the feeding 
grounds, striving always to see his game 
before it sees him, while the shooting itself 
stimulates in one steadiness and a master- 
ful control of his nerves and muscles—just 
what the average American needs to cul- 
tivate. 

Against the exclusive use of the rifle for 
game shooting may be urged the danger 
from stray missiles and the giving up nearly 
altogether of wing shooting. The fascinat- 
ing and exciting sport of wing shooting is 
so thoroly established in the hearts of 
American sportsmen that the shotgun or 
multimissile gun will probably be retained 
in some form for many years as a sporting 
instrument. It is gratifying, however, to 
know that the small-bore shotgun is rapidly 
replacing the larger bores, the 20-gauge 
being today almost the most popular gun 
It is reported that in the Salt Lake district 
in Utah and in other sections of the country 
the 20-gauge is used almost exclusively even 
for wildfowl shooting. 

The writer’s experience has convinced 
him that a properly constructed anf prop- 
erly loaded 20-gauge is a very efficient gun. 
as shotguns go. The only killing difference 


in favor of the 12-gauge is in the additional 
quantity of shot which the 12-gauge will 
handle. The 20-gauge develops a much 
higher gas pressure than the 12-gauge and 
in consequence of this fact fairly long shells 
(21% or 256 inch) should be employed in it 
in order that a full complement of wads 
may better cushion the shot and give plenty 
of spring to the load. This not only pre- 
vents, to a greater extent, the leakage of 
gas past the wadding, but also prevents the 
cohesion and bunching of the shot. A gen- 
erous air space in the powder chamber 
would serve somewhat the same purpose. 
The pattern of a 20-gauge, owing to the 
higher gas pressure, is much more difficult 
to regulate than that of the 12-gauge and 
very much derends upon the construction 
and loading of this small-bore gun. This is 
especially true of the double guns, owing to 
the necessity of curving the barrels. Our 
factories are turning out 20-gauge guns with 
the barrels too widely separated at the 
breech. This is done, no doubt, as a matter 
of economy in order to use the small frames 
(width between the firing pins), the same 
lock parts, barrel ribs and automatic shel! 
ejectors on as many different gauges as 
possible. This separating of the barrels at 
the breech gives a beauty of model to a 
double gun, but it makes necessary a high 
degree of englishing of the barrels in order 
to bring the patterns to center and prevent 
them from cross-firing their loads. A rea- 
sonable amount of englishing or curving of 
the barrels does no-material harm in a 12 
gauge in which the breech pressure is com 
paratively low, but in the small-bore guns 
where the gas pressure is necessarily high 
it results in an uneven and erratic pattern, 
due to the fact that the column of shot 
driven thru a tortuous tube under high gas 
pressure would have at least its surface 
shot much more distorted than would be 
the case if fired thru a perfectly straight 
tube. In the 20-gauge the bore of the two 
barrels should be nearly parallel and per- 
fectly straight. This can be attained by 
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grinding the barrels a little more closely to- 
gether at the breech and separating them 
slightly more at the muzzle. This would in- 
terfere somewhat with the present arrange- 
ment of extracting or ejecting devices and 
also change to a slight degree the appear- 
ance of the gun, but such a pair of barrels 
would shoot a better pattern than the highly 
englished barrels. 

While the single-barrel gun, the pump gun 
and the automatic shotgun are considerably 
more awkward to handle than is the double 
gun and encourage too much _ shooting, 
nevertheless, the single gun with its per- 
fectly straight barrels has something on 
any double gun with highly englished bar- 
rels, and especially is this true in the small- 
bore guns. 

A good 20-gauge will bring down a quail, 
a grouse or duck when centered at thirty- 
five or forty yards with a fair degree of 
constancy. Likewise, a 12-gauge will do the 
same thing at forty or forty-five yards with 
an equal degree of certainty. But even so, 
the proper killing range of a shotgun is 
ridiculously limited, because if a bird is 
centered with a full charge of shot at a dis- 
tance of twenty-five yards or less, it will be 
so shot to pieces that it will be unfit for the 
table, and if it is beyond forty yards, the 
chances are that it will not grace the table 
at all, but will be wounded and very likely 
lost, so that the table supply is in truth 
limited, so far as the shotgun is concerned, 
to a distance of about fifteen yards or the 
distance between twenty-five and _ forty 
yards. 

The maiority of all shotgun game. aside 
perhaps from ducks and geese, offer the 
shot between fifteen and thirty-five yards. 
Therefore the 20-gauge is ample, is gun 
enough and is the most appropriate gun to 
use for all moving game, if the hunter has 
the slightest consideration for his game or 
for the future generation of sportsmen. 

At the trap today it is entirely a matter 
of keeping up the percentage, whereas 
there should be a readjustment of the trap 
system so as to regulate the distance of the 
rise to correspond to the bore of the gun 
and quantity of shot used. 

A properly constructed 20-gauge weighing 
6% pounds is not only ample for small 
game, but it is remarkable also for large 
game by using solid loads. It is astonishing 
what one can achieve with the several dif- 
ferent loads. With the quick-burning pow- 
ders now on the market barrels longer than 
twenty-eight inches are unnecessary. These 
chambered carefully and closely for 2% or 
25-inch shell make a very good arrange- 
ment. This is a much longer proportionate 
shell than is generally used in a 12-gauge. 
A three-inch shell has no advantage; it has 
only to be filled with wads to modify the 
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extreme gas pressure. They are not only 
difficult to procure, but are more expensive. 
and by their use one is merely sacrificing 
pattern for penetration. 

Both barrels should be full choke; open 
barrels and brush loads should not be used 
under any circumstances. This is not a 
whim but a scientific fact. The open pat- 
tern encourages careless shooting and too 
many birds are wounded. 

One can avoid mutilating his game over- 
much at short range by using larger shot 
and a smaller quantity in the right-hand 
barrel. For instance, on quail a very good 
plan is to use % of an ounce of 7s in the 
right barrel and % of &s in the left. This 
will give 242 pellets in the right and 380 in 
the left and will leave the edge of the pat- 
tern well defined and the surface shot will 
have good killing effect so that one will 
either make a clean kill or a clean miss; 
seldom will a bird be wounded. Whereas 
if one uses an open bore the pattern is 
very thin at the periphery with very little 
penetration and many birds will be hit that 
are not killed. 

Brush loads are an abomination in this 
regard, and it is wrong to use them. With 
a full scatter load of shot and a 12-gauge 
gun one has to do little more than shoot in 
the direction of a bird to score a hit. This 
is not sportsmanship, but selfishness, and 
belongs in the same category with “getting 
on the car and getting a seat first.” 

For early or local ducks, ruffed grouse, 
Chinese pheasants, etc., Selby’s special load 
in the black shell, 20-gauge, containing 2 
drams Du Pont and 1 ounce No. 6 chilled 
shot gives a remarkably good pattern at 
long range with fair penetration. For North- 
ern ducks, geese and blue grouse the regu- 
lar load as put out by the U. M. C. and the 
Winchester companies, consisting of 2% 
drams Du Pont’s and % ounce No. 6 chilled 
is a very strong load with better penetra- 
tion. 

For snap shooting large game at short 
range, anywhere under forty yards, the 20- 
gauge shotgun equals the ordinary rifle, it 
having wonderful shocking power when 
solid loads are used. These ball cartridges 
as regularly loaded at the factories have 
sufficient strength to penetrate five or six 
inches of pine and have remarkable accu- 
racy. All these things can be accomplished 
with a 12-gauge, it is true, but the 12-gauge 
today is too much gun. Feathered game is 
rapidly diminishing under its reign of too 
muchness, and the day is not far distant 
when it will be a thing of historic interest 
only. The world is gradually going back to 
the single-missile gun, but in the meantime 
the 20-gauge will fill its little niche in the 
evolution of game shooting. 

Washington. 


























As interesting in summer as in winter. 





War Talk 


crete as important parts of a country’s ar- 


Editor Outdoor Life: — Confidence in 
one’s individual ability is the earmark of 
the Anglo-Saxon; that, and his supreme in- 
difference to the odds against him, have 
left him victorious on many a hard-fought 
field. But there exists a distinction be- 
tween indifference and downright contempt 
of the powers arrayed against one. Indif 
ference implies courage, while contempt 
spells foolhardiness. 

The average American citizen overesti- 
mates to a dangerous degree the ability of 
the nation to move efficiently in its own de- 
fense. Aside from the fact that we've 
never taken a proper beating and feel 
cocky on that account, we are, in the mass, 
exceedingly ignorant of the most important 
function of self-protection. Beyond the fact 
that we have an army and a National Guard 
organization the ordinary man has no inter- 
est or knowledge. To suggest the need of 
further precaution to such a man is to pro- 
voke his ridicule; he KNOWS we are in- 
vulnerable, and he stops there. 

Nowadays Christian nations show a most 
un-Christian tendency to shoot first and 
apologize afterward — whatever happens, 
happens mighty fast, and while Mr. Aver- 
age citizen was learning to thumb a clip of 
spitzers into his New Springfield—always 
provided that he has the rifle and the spit- 
zers—the enemy, not at all dilatory, will 
have shot up our thin defense, occupied the 
coast cities, crippled interior communica- 
tion and forced us to a defensive action 
rather than to an offensive campaign. 
Eventually, we’d lick ’em—to that extent I 
am a victim of the microbe of confidence; 
but for a long time thereafter “victory” and 
“defeat” would be practically synonymous 
terms to Mr. Citizen. 

Modern warfare, as practiced across the 
water, teaches the futility of steel and con- 





mor; scientific war machinery has driven 
the profession of fighting back to first prin- 
ciples, and we learn that a line of trenches, 
filled with cool, hard-shooting riflemen, is 
the one reliable foil. 

The rifle is, mechanically, the finest 
product of the genius of ages and is there- 
fore the tool of the educated man. To 
master the possibilities of the weapon is a 
feat not to be accomplished in the space of 











Most boys have an instinctive interest in 
firearms, and this interest should be fostered 


School boy firing .45 auto at running tavget 
in zero weather 
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a few minutes; it requires a physical train- 
ing as well as a concentration of one’s 
mental powers if one will become even 
passably efficient. Once we are entered 
upon a national struggle, American patriot- 
ism will provide men in plenty for the pur- 
poses of defense; but a severe preparatory 
course will be an absolute necessity before 
these men can be of any practical value to 
their country. Yet they might be of al- 





if 
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With rifle ranges accessible to every 
community and a safe means of training 
assured by the presence of a corps of ex- 
perts the nation would have the fundamen- 
tal ingredients of an invulnerable defensive 
organization and the citizens would have a 
healthy impulse for out-of-doors relaxation. 
Such a course would not have the effect of 
making war a more alarming possibility: 
but it would make war a safer proposition 











The sort of training which 





most immediate use if popular opinion 
could be aroused to see the necessity of 
well-timed preparation. 

For the price of a battleship—of doubtful 
efficiency—a million schoolboys could be 
initiated in a science which would make 
them better citizens in time of peace and 
better soldiers in time of war. As a study, 
a preparation for after life, a course in 
musketry and military hygiene might be 
placed on a parity with any subject or sci- 
ence which we find in the curriculum of 
our best educational institutions. Most 
boys are naturally attracted by firearms, 
and if their parents could be brought to 
realize that a rifle is a dangerous plaything 
only when it is held by ignorant hands, a 
worthy object would have been accom- 
plished. 































makes a nation war proof. 


if we were ever forced to resort to arms. 
War will not permanently cease to exist 
with the culmination of the present Euro- 
pean struggle; there will follow a period of 
nausea such as has followed bloodshed 
since the day of Cain. History offers proof 
enough that this war sickness is never per- 
manent in its effect—it lasts perhaps thru 
one generation—and by that time the hor- 
rors are forgotten and only the “glory” re- 
mains—so that men are as ready to resort 
to force of arms in the sacred cause of loot 
as were their fathers before them. We de- 
sire no rabid, egotistical military organiza- 
tion such as flourishes across the water, 
but we do need an adequate system of pro- 
tection against the invasion of such an or- 
ganization. H. P. SHELDON. 
Vermont. 


Tips to Rifle and Revolver Shooters 
By W. R. Jackson. 


The average rifle or revolver as it comes 
from the factory frequently has a “creep,” 
or roughness, in the trigger pull. - This 
should be carefully taken out, leaving an 
even, clean pull. I use about 3% lbs. on my 
rifle and about 2 lbs. on most of my re- 
volvers. 

Learn to squeeze the trigger, not pull if. 
By this I mean learn to take up as. much of 





the pull as you can and then accomplish the 
final release by an even pressure of the 
whole hand as in squeezing a lemon—never 
by a yank on the trigger alone, 

Much can be learned by putting up a mark 
on the wall and practicing holding and 
squeezing off the trigger. If you let ham- 
mer fall with no jerk on the trigger your 
sights should be on the mark—not ’way off 
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to one side. This practice is also valuable 
in breaking one of flinching or “ducking” 
the shot. 

It is also very good for revolver shooters, 
in training the muscles so they work with- 
out strain. One should also engage in rapid- 
fire practice, as unless you are very careful 
you will usually pull off to one side when 
vou are in a hurry. You must train yourself 
so you can release the trigger and not move 
rest of the hand, and this must be done by 
a gradual squeeze. 

While speed is desirable, yet one should 
not sacrifice accuracy for speed, as it is the 
shot that hits that counts, not the ones that 
“threw dirt all over him.” 

One of our most widely known sporting 
writers and rifle shots told me that the se- 
cret of his success has been due nearly as 
much to his practice at home as to the prac- 
tice at the range. 

Many of you men will spend hundreds of 
dollars on a trip and take out the rifle upon 
which you depend for the success of your 
trip, with no knowledge of whether the 
sights are in line, whether it shoots high or 
low with the ammunition you are using—in 
fact, with no knowledge of its shooting qual- 
ities at all. All guns don’t shoot alike, even 
of the same make and caliber. Neither do 
all men hold the same, so the only way you 
can really learn anything about your rifle 
is by trial. 

A few dollars_spent for ammunition be- 
fore a trip is money well invested, and if 
possible, be sure and test one brand and 
buy all you intend to use of the same make, 
as cartridges loaded by different companies 
often vary greatly in velocity. Learn where 
to hold for fifty yards, 100 yards, 200 yards, 
300 yards, especially if you are not using a 
high-velocity rifle, and even with these you 
cannot ignore the force of gravity. 

In our club we have what we call a run- 
ning deer target made of cardboard, which 
we shoot at a distance of about 125 yards 
It is mounted on wheels and runs for about 
twenty-five or thirty yards in full view. 
While it does not have the bounding leaps 
of a real deer, it is interesting to hear the 
man who “can hit game but not targets” 
explain how he happens to miss it. ’ 

One soon learns to lead the figure even 
with a high-power rifle, and if you don’t 
keep vour rifle swinging you will probably 
kick up dust behind it. 

I well remember the first time we shot 
at this deer standing at 200 yards and one 
man who had just finished a good score at 
the 200-yard target took five shots at the 
deer and got—five misses! 

If you can’t rig up a moving deer, you 
can get good practice on a hoop covered 
With paper rolled down a grade or across 
your front. 
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Learn your gun. The sights put on the 
average rifle rarely have any value until 
ydu have shot the rifle and learned what 


elevation they stand for 
that each notch means 


don't get the idea 
a hundred yards on 


a leaf sight or each line on a peep rear 
sight. 

With my .30 caliber ’06 Springfield I sight 
in to hold dead on at 200 yards and find 
this works out well at range over or under 
within the usual hunting ranges, but this 


would not work with a .44-40 or other low 


power rifle 


One will often find he has to use a dif 
ferent windage when using a pistol cart 
ridge in an auxiliary chamber in a high 


power rifle or 
of the barrel. 

A trial of this 
between a dead 
away. 

Few men lead a deer too much; there are 
more hits in the rump than in the fore- 
shoulder. 

I like a Lyman rear and a very small 
bead front on my rifle, as I find I can catch 
this combination quicker and more accur 
ately than any other, but when I use an 
open sight I find the square top sight with 
a very small v to be quickest and most ac 
curate 

If one uses a gold bead on a revolver he 
should be careful to get one which can only 


to the difference in the flip 


mean the difference 
and who got 


may 


grouse one 

















W. R. Jackson, the author, who lately won 
the Military Championship of California. 
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catch the light on one part of the bead, or 
else the revolver will “shoot away from the 
light” as much as 3 or 4 inches at 50 yards. 

I find very few men know how to move 
their sights so as to line them up and I 
am often called on to sight in hunting rifles 
for my friends. A very simple rule to re- 
member is to move the rear sight toward 
the direction in which you want your shot 
to strike. For instance you strike to the 
right of the bull, so you move your rear 
sight to the left to cause your next shot 
to strike to the left of the first one. 
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Few revolvers fit one’s hand as they come 
from the factory. One should be able to 
hold the gun out and look over the sights 
without having to crook the wrist. I ac- 
complish this by filling the space back of 
the trigger guard with a piece of hard rub- 
ber so that gun rests on my second fin- 
ger. This has improved my shooting very 
much. 

These hints are intended for the average 
shooter but also apply to the target shot 
as well. 

California. 


What a Shotgun Will Do At 100 Yards 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It all came about 
by one Asa Wilkins claiming to be the long- 
range duck-shooting champion of the San 
Luis Valley. After the first laughter had 
died away and Asa had established his 
claim to the title by calling on George to 
substantiate the claim of killing a duck at 
least 100 yards up in the air out at “Han- 
son’s ranch,” which George did; and then 
calling on Ray to bear witness of the kill- 
ing of another duck 105 yards away out at 
“the lakes,” which Ray vehemently admit- 
ted, and lastly, forcing Ed to state that he 
saw Asa kill a third duck so high in the 
sky it “strained his gun,” we accepted him 
as the undisputed champion, not only of 
the San Luis Valley, but of the Fourth di- 
vision of the D. & R. G. Railroad as well 
Some championship that, for the Fourth 
runs from La Veta to Silverton and from 
Santa Fé to Creede, covering the finest 
hunting and fishing section in Colorado; 
and many, indeed, are the sportsmen from 
all over the United States who enjoy our 
scenery, our hunting for ducks, grouse, 
doves, bear, lions and other varmints, as 
well as our fishing for trout in our moun- 
tain streams high above the mosquito belt, 
surrounded by the magnificent scenery 
found nowhere else in the world, and easy 
of access by the Rio Grande Railroad. 

But—uneasy rests the head that wears a 
crown, and uneasier still a champion of any- 
thing else, as testified to by the endeavor 
of every hunter to get the championship 
away from Asa. Many were the questions 
fired at the writer, who enjoys the unde- 
served reputation of being a gun crank, as 
to “how” Asa did it. Could it be luck? 
Could it have been better shooting? Could 
it be the gun? It couldn’t be luck; others 
would get more ducks than Asa did. It 
certainly was “not” better shooting, for 
who was so devoid of pride in his own 
shooting ability as to admit that Asa could 
outpoint him? No one. Nothing left then. 
It must be the gun. 

Would a shotgun hit a duck at 100 yards? 
J had to admit I didn’t know. Have you 


never tried a shotgun at that range? I had 
not. You never have? And you a gun 
crank? Well, it’s time you did! Thus spoke 
one Ray, the more persistent would-be 
champion long-range duck shooter, who en- 
joyed greater backing, thanks to a larger 
following, backed by more “gall” and longer 
“long green” than the many other “hopes” 
of the title. 

Ray got the guns and shells, while I fur- 
nished the range, targets and experience. 
It was a nice warm July day, without any 
wind, when we went out to the range with 
three different shotguns from three differ- 
ent makers of three different systems. The 
guns were: a pump, an auto and a three- 
barrel. The shells were loaded with 26 
grains of Ballistite and 1%, ounces No. 6 
shot. The patterns at forty yards left noth- 
ing to be desired, and we next tried them 
at 100 yards in the following manner: We 
used a page from this magazine and tacked 
it up. Next we measured off 100 yards and 
fired one shot at it from that distance, mak- 
ing two tests with each gun and getting the 
surprise of our life while doing it—for two 
to ten pellets would strike each and every 
target; the average number of pellets per 
page was six. 

To avoid all misunderstanding, I repeat: 
These 12-gauge shotguns, of three different 
systems, different barrel length and differ 
ent makes, but full choke, would place reg- 
ularly two to ten pellets into a page from 
this magazine, measuring 9144x6% in., us- 
ing 26 grains Ballistite behind 14%, ounces 
No. 6 shot from 100 yards distance. What 
other loads will do or what special-made 
guns will do, I don’t know, but I am satis- 
fied that the average well-made American 
shotgun of any maker, will put several shots 
in a duck at 100 yards—and do it regularly. 

No, dear reader, you need not tremble 
for the ducks; 100 yards shooting will not 
exterminate our waterfowl; for 100-yard 
duck shooting is just as artificial as 1,500- 
yard antelope shooting—possible under fa- 
vorable and selected conditions, but entire- 
ly a matter of luck and chance under ac- 
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tual hunting conditions such as are found 


in the hunting fields. For who can say 
what influence wind, weather, light, speed, 
plumage and other things will have in 100- 
yard duck shooting? How much lead is 
necessary, how much wind allowance, how 
much this, that and the other? Further- 
more, penetration at that range is so slight 
as to practically make a hit in the body 
impossible. A pellet would barely penetrate 
the feathers, and further damage would be 
almost nil. Heavier shot would give more 
penetration, but a much poorer pattern — 
and hits would be still more problematical. 
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yards 
which a 


No, after all 
remains the 


is said and done, sixty 
outside distance at 
duck can be shot at with fair chances of 
getting the bird. Longer distances will 
only increase the revenue of the ammuni- 
tion makers and cause suffering and slow 
death to many a noble bird. 

I hope this little seance will forever elim- 
inate the ‘“‘damphool” who has money to bet 
on your inability to hit him with any shot- 
gun at 100 vards. If there’s still some to be 
found I would be glad to have them trans- 
fer their bank accounts to me at an early 
date. GEO. C. SHUMAKER. 

Colorado. 


A H ‘me-Brewed Target Pistol 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We are hearing so 
much concerning pistol and revolver target 
work of late that we have all, to a greater 
or less degree, contracted the mania of 
target shooting. A great many shooters 
use standard target pistols and a smaller 


so, it must be rifled well, have accurately 
placed and fitted sights and balance or 
“hang” well in the shooter’s grip. Before 
I go further I will state a few performances 
of the pistol to be described further on. I 
have carried it on several ‘coon and ‘pos- 
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The pistol complete, also target showing an average 
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pistol, 


percentage have specially-built, gold-platcd, 
one-hand guns with which thev execute 
the paper circles. Then there are those no 
less enthusiastic, but less fortunate of us 
who cannot indulge in more or less expen- 
sive arms and also those to whom a per- 
sonally constructed arm has added attrac- 
tions. 

To these last do I address the following 
in particular: A pistol—be it home made 
or the finest to be bought—must. above all 
things, throw its lead consistently, and in 
close proximity. In order for a gun to do 





Drawing 


five shots at 15 made with this 


10%. 


yds. 
reduced 


sum hunts, and it has proved perfectly re- 
liable and efficient as a means of the exe- 
cution of treed animals. I am a poor pistol 
shot; I tell it frankly. Nevertheless, with 
this little home-contrived pistol I can regu- 
larly place the shots in a two-inch circle 
at fifteen yards. That is poor shooting. as 
everyone knows, but it must not be regard- 
ed as the limit for the arm merely because 
it is the best I can do with it. It will shoot 
as close as a fine shot can hold at that 
distance. 
There is a 


little built-up barrel, sawed 
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stocked, rifle of .22 caliber, on the market, 
with which all boys are familiar, It is the 
Hamilton No. 27 rifle. It retails regularly 
at $1.50. I hear faintly a chorus of moans, 
groans and other expressions of disgust. 
Groan away—you’ve got company. 

This little gun has a blued steel outer 
case on the barrel; it is there apparently 
for appearance and to hold the sights. This 
case I removed by slipping it off to the 
front, first removing the rear sight. 

I desired a six-inch barrel, so I ampu- 
tated the real barrel at the proper distance 
from the breech with a hack-saw. Next 
came the removal of the stock—which was 
simple. I shaped an oak handle that suits 
me almost perfectly; the cut shows it bet- 
ter than I can explain. The slight raise on 
the back just fills the hollow of my palm. 
Handles are religiously personal appoint- 
ments of a pistol, anyway, so we shall leave 
each individual to his own tastes in this 
matter. 

I removed with a hack-saw half of the lit- 
tle knurled handle that rotates the breech- 
block and finished it round with a file. A 
small knob is all that is needed to function 
the bolt. 

The hammer spur was too nearly a part 
of the hammer body, so after heating it 
carefully, it was bent upward, making it 
much more comfortable to thumb. After 
this was done to complete satisfaction there 
remained the problem-—huge and discourag- 
ing—of really accurate sights. If any of 
the more ardent ones care to they may fit 
regular sights to the arm by cutting sight 
slots, etc., the same being some job to do. 
But the intention of the making of the 
pistol was cheapness, so I fashioned the 
front sight from the brass lever of a small 
pit cock. <A coarse file was the means to 
this end. It has a round base % inch in 
diameter. This is set in a small cup-shaped 
hole, drilled 1%, inch from the muzzle with 
a small bit. It was then securely soldered 
in place. The top of the sight is % inch 
long and 1-16 inch thick. It stands 3-16 inch 
above the barrel. 

The rear sight is more of a problem. It 
is made of a small bit of brass sheeting 
3-16 inch square and about the thickness of 





heavy linen writing paper. I bent over 1-16 
inch of one side to right angles, this form- 
ing a base. A small, round, shallow, flat- 
bottomed hole is found on the rear portion 
of the barrel. It originally accommodated 
the rear sight foot of the rifle. This was 
used as the rear sight slot on the pistol. 
The bit of brass was set evenly in this hole, 
the 1-16-inch bend being used as a base, as 
above stated. This was soldered firmly and 
evenly in place. While the iron was hot, 
I filled the groove to be found on the upper 
side of the barrel with solder and smoothed 
it off carefully. 

The pistol was then fastened in a vice 
and lining up the bore of the barrel on a 
bit of paper placed fifteen yards from the 
muzzle, I endeavored to get the sights to 
agree with the bore. Of course the rear 
sight had no notch as yet, so the task was 
to find the center of the rear sight in rela- 
tion to the front sight and the bit of paper 
being used as the target. This was accom- 
plished without serious straining of any 
gray matter. 

A small U notch was cut 1-24 inch deep 
in the determined center. The front sight 
was then filed down to exactly proper 
height and—it shot center at fifteen yards. 
In the cut you will notice a small down- 
hanging strip of metal forwards of the take- 
down thumbscrew. It originally extended 
farther forward and held the forearm of 
the rifle. I shaped it to suit a pistol—the 
cut showing it plainly. The portion of the 
trigger guard that extended back and 
formed a would-be pistol grip on the rifle 
stock was severed just back of the rivet 
which holds it up at the rear of the trigger. 
The action was refinished somewhat and 
a very light and smooth trigger pull re- 
sulted. 

The finished pistol is not a rival of a $20 
tool, in looks especially; but by using care, 
a very presentable and truly efficient one- 
hand arm resulted. 

The finished gun is cheap—absurdly 
cheap—and will handle .22 short, long and 
long rifle cartridges, will shoot with a good 
degree of accuracy and is, above all, home 
brewed. K. B. CRANFORD. 
Illinois, 


Rifle Notes 


Editor Outdoor Life:—During my short 
hunt of the past fall I heard reports on va- 
rious makes of rifles. Thinking they might 
be of as much interest to others as they 
were to me, I nere jot them down. To start 
with, I was surprised to note how many 
Remington automatic rifles are being used 
by guides and hunters. I had gotten the 
mistaken idea that they were more in evi- 


dence in magazine articles than in actua} 
use. 

Another thing is only too evident—the 
overrating of some of our best small-caliber 
rifles is to be deplored. The popular and 
effective (in its class) little .22 high-power 
Savage has to all intents and purposes 
failed as a big-game rifle—I mean for use 
on such game as elk and moose. Now, the 
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A 


in his normal 
state of mind of attempting to successfully 
hunt such game with this rifle is sorrowful 


inconsistency of any man 


to behold. Deer as its quarry is its limit. 

I have the story, reliable in every sense 
of a hunter who went in after elk and 
moose armed with a certain heavy gun and 
a .22 high-power. This man wounded and 
allowed to escape several elk. I don’t re- 
call the exact number, all shot with the 
heavy gun Becoming disgusted with the 
“cannon,” the man tried out the .22 high- 
power. The little Imp did as well as the 
big one so far as results were concerned, 
and the poor fellow had to borrow the old 
reliable .35 Remington auto from his guide 
to kill his elk. 

I saw one Standard gas-operated auto at 
work. While I don’t like the hang of the 
rifle myself, it seemed to be O. K. We 
found out, tho, that the auto action must 
receive care to insure good and sure action, 
trouble arising from the gas vent becoming 
clogged if it is let go. The arm was accu- 
rate and its owner was well satisfied with 
it. I saw one other—a .30-caliber Standard 
—go in, but did not see it work in action. 

The Remington .35 autos were giving fine 
service and their owners swore by them 
and not at them. In good hands they seem 
to be a cracking gun for such game as elk 
and moose. One Winchester, ’95 model, 
.30 ’08 caliber, was giving its owner the old 
regulation send-off—anything hit was 
floored, no cripples in its list. 

One of the .30 Newton rifles carried off 
the honors for hard-hitting and shooting 
qualities. One sheep was shot at several 
times, and each time undershot. However, 
the bullet pieces ricochetting upward dis- 
abled the animal so that it was bagged. 
The rifle was long range, accurate and had 
power to burn. 

There were two .250-3000 Savage rifles in 
use there. One had a chance at sheep, elk 
and moose. It proved to be the medicine 
for sheep, but for elk, and especially moose, 
it was pronounced too light. One moose 
shot in the chest rather high up was para- 
lized by the shot for a second. It was again 
shot twice more, I believe, from the rear in 
the thighs, the bullets going clear thru into 
the intestines, with no signs of stopping. ‘At 
last, to get it, it was shot a couple of 
times with the .35 Remington auto. The 
thigh shots were in the inner thigh. 

The other .250-3000 got one fair shot at 
an elk. The bullet entered in the flank, 
far enough back so that it just went under 
the femor, ranging upward, the elk being 
above the shooter. It tore a hole two inches 
in diameter thru the heavy muscles, went 
thru the top side of the paunch, tore thru 
the loin muscles, passing just under the 
lumbar vertebra and vanished into mist 
after it had cut thru other sub-lumbar mus- 
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cles, Never a piece was found of the bul- 
let. This elk was also shot thru the heart 
with a .35 Remington auto; bullet entered 
low, broke thru a rib, ranging up thru top 
of heart and lodging in the intercostal mus- 
cles of the opposite side. These two shots 
arrived almost simultaneously. The elk, a 
2-year-old, never flinched, but continued to 
run for about 150 vards before falling. 

One spike bull was seen shot at least 
three times with the .35 Standard auto. 
First shot in the shoulder; at this it stood 
quite still for a second, but immediately 
turned and started to walk away. Again it 
was shot twice in the ham from the rear; 
the bull simply lay down and died. 

in comparing the effects of the shots in 
the elk mentioned of the .35 Remington 
auto and the .250-3000 Savage, I believe had 
the shots been reversed the results would 
have been the same. Certainly the little 
.250 showed good penetration and delivered 
its shock in the animal’s body. I was sur- 
prised that the bullet from the .35 did not 
go clear thru. After tearing thru a rib, etc., 
as stated, it lodged in the muscles on the 
opposite side. It looks to me like there are 
several guns overrated. The bullet from 
the .250-3000 entered with a small hole, but 
immediately began to tear things up, and 
continued to do so for eighteen inches or 
more thru heavy muscle before it stopped. 

One 8mm. Mauser again proved that 
power is needed to drop elk. Elk shot with 
it collapsed, while those shot with the 
.30-30s, .385s, etc., stood for a lot of shooting 
before coming down. One guide is using a 
Ross .280 and thinks it just the dope for 
elk. Previously he used a .30-40, but likes 
the flat trajectory, high velocity and shock 
of the Ross so much better that it is in his 
hands alone now. 

If one will read closely all acounts of big- 
game shooting where the ordinary class of 
rifles is used, those up to the good old 
.30-40, he will notice the amount of shoot- 
ing done to the kills recorded. Of course, 
for deer shooting most any of the rifles 
give good accounts of themselves, especially 
in the big woods of the East, but in the 
West, where probably longer shots are the 
rule and not the exception, I firmly believe 
that rifles of the power of the .30-40 and 
over should be the ones chosen for use on 
such game as elk and moose. 

No less a man than Mr. Roosevelt makes 
the statement that any modern rifle is 
good, that the deciding point is the ‘“‘man 
behind the gun.” Here comes the rub. 
How many men that hunt are capable of 
placing the shot where they wish it? Very 
few. Talk with our guides and ask them 
this question, and there will be few indeed 
whom they can recall who can shoot and 
shoot well. With this fact in mind, it seems 
to me only common sense for the hunter to 
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use an arm with power enough for effect, 
no matter where the game is hit. If I per- 
sonally were the shot my guide proved him- 
self to be, a .250-3000 or a Remington .35 or 
any of this class of arms would be good, 
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but when I know I am not this good a shot, 

yet can land on the game somewhere, then 

I should use a rifle of more power, or not 

shoot at all. “Them is my sentiments,” 

anyway. ALLYN H. TEDMON. 
Montana. 


The .256 Newton Cartridge 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-In July, 1912, the 
writer purchased a .22 high-power Savage 
rifle at that time just placed on the market. 
It was used that season very successfully 
on deer, an account of which was published 
in Outdoor Lite for February, 1913. After 
the hunting season it was used at target 
work, but after 600 cartridges had been 
fired, it began to erode in front of the 
chamber and was disposed of. Cartridges 
at that time were loaded with Lightning 
powder. 

Another rifle of the same size was Se- 
cured and used for two seasons, but it 
never had the accuracy or killing power 
that the first one had. Two .250-3000 Sav- 
age rifles were tried out, but were not ac- 
curate enough to suit. We then got in 
touch with A. M. Pachmayr of Los Angeles, 
Cai., and ordered from him a Lee Straight- 
pull, remodeled to take the .256 Newton 
cartridge Rifle is fitted with Lyman 
micrometer receiver sight No. 48 and silver 
bead, and has 28-inch barrel. After a long 
wait it arrived with some hand-loaded and 
factory cartridges and a quantity of his 110- 
grain, soft-point spitzer bullets, which are 
made from the factory—117 grains, .25-cal- 
iber bullet. 

Pachmayr’s cartridges were not a suc- 
cess, as the primers pierced, and we got 
busy on a load of our own, which is 45 
grains of Du Pont No. 15 powder and the 
110-grain bullet. This load in my barre] is 
good for 2'4-inch groups at 100 yards and 
6%-inch at 200 yards, shooting prone. I 
am sure that better shooting can be done 
with a telescope, as my shooting eye is 
failing. 

The sights were set for 200 yards, prone 
and on September 1, 1915, our party left Ban- 
don for the hills of Curry County in quest 


of the mowitch. The first deer killed was 
pure murder, a large buck shot in the back 
of the neck at thirty-five feet. The second 
was standing broadside at eighty yards, and 
Wwe purposely fired at the shoulder; it was 
a center shot, going straight thru, smashing 
bones and leaving a hole 1% inches in 
diameter. The buck simply wilted. The 
third was the prize shot. Osborne and I 
were sitting on a high bluff watching the 
opposite mountain side with our field 
glasses. Several small deer had been seen, 
but nothing to suit us having shown up 
The writer, in order to try out his rifle at 
long range, took a shot at a white rock in 
a slide. the distance being estimated at 
one-quarter of a mile. The noise started a 
deer from his bed about twenty yards above 
the slide. Osborne was using his glasses, 
and said, “He is about a _ three-pointer.” 
The words were hardly out of his mouth 
when the buck stopped broadside. Having 
a good position, elbows on knees, I pulled. 
The deer gave a feeble jump and slid down 
the mountain deader than the proverbial 
door nail. We were fifty-five minutes get- 
ting to him and found the bullet had gone 
thru the liver, tearing it to shreds and 
making a hole at exit 1144 inches in diam- 
eter. 

This bullet, having a fairly good length, 
does not fly to pieces like the .22 high- 
power does on striking flesh, but gives 
plenty of penetration and tears a terrible 
hole. For deer I can not imagine anything 
that will do the work in a more satisfactory 
manner. The heavier bullet as made by 
the Newton Arms Co. is better for long- 
range target work or the larger game ani- 
mals. I predict nothing but success for 
the Newton Arms Co. and their product. 

B. N. HARRINGTON. 


The .38 Special and .32-20 Compared 


Editor Outdoor Life:—What is all this 
noise we hear from Mr. Rowell and Clar- 
ence E. Smith in December Outdoor Life 
about the .32-20 having it so far over the 
.38 S. & W. Special? 

If I read aright I understand Mr. Smith 
to say that “the .32-20 will shoot stronger 
and kill farther than the .38.” By shooting 
stronger I take it that penetration would be 


considered as good a test of strength as is 
possible to arrive at; therefore, I wish to 
make the following statements covering my 
experience with both guns. 

This spring while out helping to thin the 
population of digger squirrels, a friend sug- 
gested that we try his .32-20 model 1892 
Winchester rifle against my .38 Officer’s 
model Colt, 7%-inch barrel, as to which 
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would give the greater penetration in red 
cedar boards. No sooner mentioned than 
we got a few boards lined up against a 
stump, and stepping back fifteen steps we 
fired three shots from each gun. We found 
my .38 would penetrate from 1 to 114 inches 
more than the .32-20 rifle. 

A few weeks after we decided to try them 
again as to which would shoot the closest 
at 150 yards, both guns being adjusted on 
a sixty-yard target. Our aim was to see 
which one would drop the most in shooting 
that distance. On account of it being more 
difficult to do as close shooting with the 
revolver, we gave it ten shots and took an 
average of the ten, while with the rifle we 
fired only five shots and averaged them. 
After summing up we found that the .38 
was shooting higher than the .32-20, and, by 
the way, two of the .38 bullets had found 
the 8-inch bull at that distance. I was 
shooting with both hands and sitting with 
my back against a stump resting my arms 
over my knees. 

The third trial we gave them was at a 
log floating out in the lake on a perfectly 
clear day. We were shooting from a rock 
point about 300 feet above the water, one 
holding the glasses, watching for bullet 
splashes, while the other did the shooting. 
We found that both guns wou!d shoot far. 
ther than the log, so we started shooting 
farther down the beach where a pile-driver 
had been at work, using the piles as a mark 
to judge our bullet holes by. After elevat- 
ing the guns as near 45 degrees as we could 
and shooting several shots, we could see 
that the .38 bullets were striking consider- 
ably farther than the .32-20, but just how far 
it was hard to say, only by the piles along 
shore, and we could see there were eight or 
ten piles different, or about 400 or 500 
yards. 

Now, before any of you men get 
your old smoke wagon out looking for my 
camp, with the intentions of smoking it up, 
let me say that all the ammunition used in 
the .32-20 was regular factory loads, put up 
by the Winchester people and loaded with 
low-pressure smokeless powder and _ soft- 
point bullets. The .38 ammunition was all 
hand-loaded with 10 grains of Du Pont No. 
80 and bullets tempered 1 to 35. This load 
is considerable stronger than the regular 
factory load, and I find that by tempering 
my bullets 1 to 35 they will be soft enough 
to give a good mushroom on game and are 
just hard enough to hold the rifling in the 
Officer’s model without stripping. I first 
used 1 to 40, but found they were stripping 
so mixed the next batch, 1 to 30, and as 
they stood up O. K., I then used 1 to 35. 
and find it just about as near the correct 
mixture as can be arrived at for the wider 
rifling in the Officer’s model. I have since 
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rounds and 
for improve- 


3,000 
room 


about 
much 


loaded and fired 
think there isn’t 
ment on this load. 

It is useless for me to mention here the 
fact that game shot with the factory loads 
look something the same as shot with a 
full-patched bullet from a .30-30, a hole the 
same size on both sides and very little 
shocking power delivered, as most of the 
bullets are tempered too hard to mushroom 
with the low velocity handed out by a re- 
volver. 

[ have carried a Colt on my belt in the 
woods for the last sixteen years and have 
shot many different kinds of game up to 
and including bear. I have used the .38-40 
and .44-40 in the old single-action Colt, 7% 
inch parrel and black powder, and on ac- 
count of the heavy recoil, I changed to the 
.32-20 in the Bisley model with 5%-inch bar- 
rel and thought [ had found the only gun 
At this time my partner had a .32-20 in the 
Colt Navy model, and my old single-action 
had it “over” his double so far that there 
was no comparison. Later he got hold of a 
.o8 Special in the New Army model, and 
after using both guns all winter on the trap 
line and hunting I began to realize that his 
.o8 had my old reliable outclassed for hard 
shooting, but didn’t seem to kill any better 
The idea got started somehow that if I 
would load some .38s with a softer bullet 
that they would kill better than the .32-20, 
so the next year saw me armed with a new 
Officer’s model .38 and an Ideal reloading 
outfit, and I began to temper my bullets 1 
to 40, using Du Pont No. 1 smokeless. The 
result is stated above. 

I started working this load up while out 
in camp that winter, and one rainy day 
mixed some 1 to 40, but after shooting 
enough grouse for supper and missing 
about every other shot, I began to get sus- 
picious, and upon examjning my barrel 
found considerable lead decorating its pol- 
ished sides, and the rifling was filled until 
it didn’t appeal to me; so more mixing and 
trying until I finally settled on 1 to 35 as 
the best mixture for that load of powder, 
and after using No. s0 I found the mixture 
to hold good there also. 

I shot a 2-year-old buck standing at fifty- 
five yards, looking almost straight at me, 
the bullet striking a side shot at the back 
of the shoulder and ranging back toward 
the hip. It passed thru the fleshy part of 
the shoulder, cutting off two ribs where it 
went thru into the hollow and on back and 
came out just in front of the hip- bone. 
This deer ran about seventy-five yards and 
was dead when I got to him. 

After trying out about all calibers in the 
Colt guns I believe that, with the hand 
loaded ammunition as mentioned above, the 
.88 Special in the 7%-inch barrel will 
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bring down the game at ranges that will 
keep the man with the .32-20 guessing how 
high to hold over in order to get a bullet 
to take effect. 

In writing the above I haven't intended 


to step out with a chip on my shoulder, but 
have tried to say a few words here to up- 
hold the .38 Special in the 7%-inch barrel 
with hand-loaded ammunition. 


Idaho. C. A. MILLER. 


The Small-Bore Shotgun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having been a 
wing shot for the past thirty years, at 
most of the flushers known to the sports- 
man, including the clay pigeon, I have, dur- 
ing that time, tried almost every build of 
popular shotgun, both the double-barrel and 
the repeater. With the opening of this sea- 
son I chanced to get hold of the only kind 
of ordnance that I had not used. With much 
of the experimental element in my disposi- 
tion, I concluded to try the fast-flying ruffed 
grouse with a 28-gauge Ithaca. The little 
gun weighs just 4234 pounds, with 26-inch 
length of barrels, 14-inch pull and 2%-inch 
drop. The same gun is known as No. 4 to 
the builders. Because of my own skepti- 
cism relative to the very small-bore guns, 
I have thought that possibly the recent ex- 
perience with the 28 might prove of inter- 
est to your Western sportsmen. I am an 
exceedingly hard, close hunter; so is my 
setter, “Jack Gladstone.” The ruffed grouse 
in Western Massachusetts is about as hard 
a proposition as the wing shot can try con- 
clusions with. 

In the latter part of November the birds 
leave the large timbered forests, probably 
because the leaves have all fallen down 
and the hiding is not good; then in the 
dense birch thickets the wily grouse finds 
his hiding place. As a rule, they are very 
wild flushers, The trusty dog will pick up 
a good trail, and the chances are about six 
to one that he will not succeed in coming 
to a point. Just there is where the little 
gun comes in with a most important rush 
On one occasion, while cautiously following 
Jack I felt sure that the bird would not lay. 
As I was in the act of pushing aside some 
obstructing birch limbs the bird broke 
cover, giving me just the slimmest chance 
to shoot. With the left hand holding back 
the limbs I managed to get the gun into 
action with one hand and smashed the 
bird’s right wing. 

On one hunt this past season, in prac- 
tically the same kind of cover, five grouse 
and one woodcock were bagged with just 
eight shots. There was one very pretty 


open shot with the little gun this season. 
While working down a hillside in a cow 
pasture, the dog pointed in a clump of 
birch. Just as [I turned, the bird broke 
cover and as it raced toward the mountain 
cover, a crossing shot was taken for a very 
fast flying target. When the line of flight 
was gotten correctly the gun was swung to 
about a three-foot lead. The bird dropped 
its head in mid air, indicating where con- 
nection was made, and fell like a brickbat. 
Upon examination three shot were found 
in the head very close together, and several 
more were found in the bird’s body. 

Together with the great facility of hand- 
ling there is an enormous advantage to the 
tired hunter in the lightweight. We all 
know—those of us who have done much 
tramping—that every ounce of metal weight 
offsets just so much of a tired man’s scor- 
ing chances, to say naught of the ammuni- 
tion. I have noticed less encumbrance from 
fifty loaded shells of the 28-gauge than 
from twenty-five of the shells of my Parker 
12-gauge. 

A few days since I tried the right-hand 
barrel in making a pattern. At thirty-five 
paces (I step more than a yard ordinarily), 
thirty-two pellets of No. 6 shot were bored 
clear thru a thick tin of an 8-inch circle. 
Many of the pellets were well bunched. 
When we consider the number of shot in a 
54 charge of No.6 ahead of 14 grains of In- 
fallible power, there were not many that 
missed the mark. 

In conclusion, I will affirm that the No 
4, 28-gauge Ithaca gun is by far the most 
satisfactory gun that I have yet used for 
wing shooting, especially in thick brush. | 
also had some experience with it at quail 
shooting in the open. The only requisite in 
shooting quail is to let the bird get away 
far enough to save the meat from the hash- 
ing process. 

Having just sent in an order for a No. 4, 
28-gauge Ithaca, $100 grade, I should be 
pleased to give any further information to 
interested sportsmen brothers at a later 
period. ROBERT H. MacNAIR, M.D. 

Massachusetts. 


Revolver Accuracy 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your November 
issue you answer a question in regard to 


the accuracy of the .45 Colt automatic by 


quoting from the 1907 Ordnance report, in 
which the mean deviation at seventy-five 
feet is stated to be 2.4 inches. Perhaps the 
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following extract from a recent Frankford 
Arsenal report may be of interest: 
“Frankford also says with respect to Na- 
tional Match ammunition that the pistol 
and rifle ammunition for use in the Na- 
tional Matches has been completed and 
tested by the board appointed by the secre- 
tary of war. The average mean radius of 
the pistol ammunition at fifty and seventy- 
five yards was 1.43 inches, and the average 
mean radius of the rifle ammunition at 600 
and 1,000 yards was 7.105 inches. The mean 
radius of the rifle ammunition at 600 yards 
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was 4.70 inches. The best record hereto- 
fore made at this range was 4.806 by the 
U. S. Cartridge Co. in 1909.” 

I think this should settle any doubts as 
to the accuracy of this remarkably efficient 
weapon. It is also pleasant and easy to 
shoot when one becomes a little accustomed 
to it. When reloaded with 4 grains Bull’s- 
eye or 5 grains R. S. Q. and Ideal No. 452374 
bullet, the cost of shooting is very small. 
This bullet, which was designed by me sev- 
eral years ago, functions perfectly and gives 
equal accuracy to the factory product. 

Nebraska CAPT. LINCOLN RILEY. 


Concerning the Springfield 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For the benefit of 
J. G. Persons, I wish to submit the following 
in regard to metal fouling in .30 Spring- 
field. The rifle issued to me for use at 
Camp Perry, 1911, was bored as follows: 
Lands, diameter, .3001; grooves, diameter, 
.3079, And in 1913 at Camp Perry I received 
another one bored exactly the same (note 
smallness of bore). Both of these rifles 
were shot considerable, a good many rapid- 
fire scores being fired, and neither one ever 
showed an appreciable amount of metal 
fouling. Ammunition used was Winchester 
and U. S. C. Co., also Frankford Arsenal 
with 150-grain cupro-nickel-jacketed bullet 
These rifles have been used quite a bit 
under hunting conditions; also where no 
mobi-lubricant was or could be used. 

Metal fouling can practically be prevent- 
ed or at least kept from developing to the 


point where it destroys accuracy by the use 
of Marble’s Nitro Solvent, used according to 
directions, in conjunction with a Marble’s 
brass cleaner or brush. 

Either one of these two guns have had 
more shots fired from them than would be 
fired by the average man in five years 
using them as hunting rifles. When they 
left my hands neither one showed a trace 
of metal fouling. 

Ordinarily, given a little care, the .3 
Springfield metal fouls no more than does 
the .303 Savage, which uses a cupro-nickel- 
jacketed bullet also. You hear no hue and 
cry raised about metal fouling in it; why 
should you in the .30 Springfield? Is it the 
occasional exception that proves the rule 
and gives rise to the universal opinion that 
the .30 Springfield metal fouls badly. 

North Dakota. RUFUS B. LEE. 


Regarding Power of Cartridges 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I certainly have no 
desire to use space in your magazine by 
prolonging a discussion with Mr. A. C. Ro- 
well, but when a man makes statements 
that are at variance with accepted tests 
and known facts, he invites question, if not 
criticism. 

The comparative power of cartridges are 
determined by the weight and quality of 
ammunition used and the methods employed 
by ballistic experts in estimating the power 
of cartridges, are far more reliable than is 
any hunters’ opinions that are based on 
their seeming effect on game. It must be 
admitted that a .22-caliber bullet fired into 
the brain of a bear would be quite as effec- 
tive as a .38 Special, but that does not prove 
that the .22 is ordinarily as powerful as the 
.38, or that a .25-35 that shattered the jaw 
of-a bear is less powerful than a_ .38-40 
would be in the same place. It may be that 
a 32-20 specially loaded is more powerful 
than. an ordinary .38 Special, but apply the 


same system of loading that gives increased 
power to the .32-20 to the .38 Special and 
the .38 is easily the stronger charge of the 
two. Mr. Rowell says that a hole made by 
a .28 Special in meat is like one made by a 
stick of that diameter pushed thru the 
meat, but in making the comparison he 
fails to give the powder-driven bullet any 
credit for velocity, and therein his illustra- 
tion fails. It is absurd. 

I have never hunted big game with a 
revolver, preferring a rifle for that purpose. 
but I have killed beef cattle, hogs and occa 
sionally a crippled horse with a .38 Special 
Smith & Wesson 6-inch target model, and 
one shot just above the eyes does the 
work. That is all a .45 could do, but it is 
not to be inferred from this that the .38 is 
as strong as a .45, for it isn’t. 

A revolver at best is a poor gun to hunt 
big game with. It may do for murdering a 
bear in a trap, where the bear can’t get 
away or fight back, and is no doubt safer 
than a peeled club. I know a man who 
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baited a 42-pound bear trap. He visited the 
trap daily for a week without any result. 
He then went to work at something else 
and didn’t visit the trap until a month later, 
when he found a dead bear in the trap. The 
remains were too badly decomposed to be 


of any use whatever. There is no need for 
comment, but I hope the day is not distant 
when the trapping and hounding of bears 
will be prohibited by law and punishable by 
a heavy fine and imprisonment. 

Montana. G. O. TREMPER. 


Revolvers, Loading, E'c. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For a long time I 
have been noticing inquiries from many of 
the readers of Outdoor Life as to the kind 
of revolver best for them in an all-around 
way. It was a pleasure to read what 
Messrs. Haines and Thomas had to say on 
the subject in a late issue of Outdoor Life— 
from men who know their subject as these 
do from practical use and experience—it 
was a treat to hear from them. 

They both favor pretty powerful guns, 
which is wise, because when a gun is need- 
ed, a heavy, powerful one is the only kind 
that counts: but, after all is said and done, 
the occasions are very rare in these days, 
in our own glorious U. S. A., when a man 
actually needs any kind of a gun for pro- 
tection: but there are many thousands of 
men who like to own some kind, and there 
are. many among those thousands who can 
afford only one, and it is sometimes a little 
hard to decide on the particular kind, and 
I fancy that these latter are the ones who 
sought information. 

For myself I can say that, however well 
I may think myself suited, when I hear of 
a new one, I want it. Sometimes I get it; 
sometimes I don't. Perhaps others are also 
never satisfied, but for the good of these 
would wish to say, Get a good gun—Colt or 
Smith & Wesson—small or large caliber; 
the .22 if you like a small gun and .44 or .45 
if you desire a heavy one. Practice and 
stick to your first choice, if it behaved it- 
self—and ten chances to one it did—if of 
either of above makes. 

Among the automatics for all-around use 
the .45 Colt Government model is all that 
could be desired; but for some it will never 
hold the place of the revolver. A few days 


ago I tried a perfected .38 S. & W., auto- 
matic ejector, 4-inch barrel, which I con- 
sider ideal for anyone who considers the 
caliber large enough. It pulls, double- 
action, lighter than any automatic I have 
seen, and if used single-action is perfect, 
entirely worthy of its name, and the latest 
model of S. & W. .44 is certainly the finest 
looking gun I have ever seen. It is sure to 
elicit admiration from anyone who likes 
to see a first-class gun, and the new Colt 
.22 automatic is sure to be a prime favorite 
accurate, handsome and economical to feed. 

For one I cannot see why smokeless pow- 
der should not be the favorite in all re- 
volvers and automatics, but will say that I 
think the .22 cartridges should have a thick- 
er, stronger shell. I have found the smoke- 
less ones to swell, making the extraction 
from the cylinder very hard; while the 
Lesmok cartridges are easily extracted; but 
they foul the gun so, not nearly as bad as 
black powder or semi-smokeless, but the 
smokeless does not foul at all, and altho 
what I say is a little contrary to what oth- 
ers of more experience uphold, I give my 
actual experience. The truth is I like to 
see for myself. 

I got some black-powder, : factory-loaded 
.44 Russian, some semi-smokeless and some 
that I reloaded myself, with 4 grains Bull’s- 
eye Smokeless. I shot at ten yards into a 
block of fir. The penetration of the semi- 
smokeless and the ones I reloaded was 
practically the same. The _ black-powder 
ones did not penetrate as far. That was 
as I found it. Even if it is generally con- 
ceded that the black powder is more power- 
ful, it is equally well known that they fou) 
a gun very badly. OREGON. 

Oregon 


The Issuance of Krag Rifl’s and Ammunition to Civilian Clubs 


At the present time there is an unprece- 
dented revival on thruout the country in 
rifle shooting, brought about by the enact- 
ment of a law by Congress last year author 
izing the free issue of rifles and ammuni- 
tion to rifle clubs organized by civilians. 
Under this act ten citizens in any locality 
can organize themselves into a government 
rifle club and adopt by-laws approved by 
the secretary of war. The club then affili- 
ates with the National Rifle Association of 


America and is issued by the War Depart- 
ment one new Krag rifle for every five 
members of the club and 120 rounds of 
ammunition to each member annually for 
use On the rifle range. The work of organ- 
izing the clubs. looking after them, issuing 
decorations and medals, and classifying 
their work, was put in the hands of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association of America by the 
War Department, and this organization has 
suddenly sprung into prominence thru its 
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cooperation with the government by the or- 
ganization of these clubs. 

Within the last year the association re- 
ports that it has completed the organization 
of over 400 clubs, not only in the United 
States proper, but in Porto Rico, Canal 
Zone, Alaska and Hawaii. Over a million 
and a half rounds of ammunition has been 
issued to these clubs during the year and 
about 3,000 rifles. The possibilities of this 
movement are unlimited and depend only 
upon the securing of range facilities where 
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such clubs can carry on their work. With 
this object in view Congress will be asked 
at this session to provide for a commission 
to investigate the entire subject of range 
construction from a national-defense stand- 
point, survey the entire country and recom- 
mend a permanent national policy of range 
construction and localities where such 
ranges should be constructed. In addition 
the National Rifle Association will ask for 
a national charter and an annual appropria- 
tion of $25,000 from Congress to assist it in 
carrying on the work as it should be done 


Dry or Lubricated Bullets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note your answer 
to R. A. Daniel’s (Butte, Mont.) question 
with reference to the lubricated and non- 
lubricated cartridges for a 1903 automatic 
Winchester .22. I have absolutely bought, 
traded for and worn out nine of these .22 
automatics and I feel that I know “where I 
am at” when I say that the life of your arm 
is about one-fourth when dry shells are 
used in place of the lubricated. No need to 
talk back to me, for I took the Winchester 
people’s word for it and kept using the 
smokeless dry shells, and within only a 
very short time I had the cartridge cham- 
ber or seat burned out, and then trouble 
started—shells hanging. I have shot them 
tens of thousands of times, as I (try to) do 
a lot of fancy shooting, and I decided that 
I was going broke on these dry shells, so I 
got a lot of mutton suet or beef tallow (the 


mutton is the best) and greased about a 
thousand, and I did not have a shell to 
hang, which was in a new gun. 

I have never seen a new or old one that 
will not hang with dry shells in it before it 
is shot to exceed two hundred times, which 
is about the time you have burned out your 
chamber. I wrote the Winchester people, 
and they are like Collins’ ram—they tried 
to make me believe the dry ones were the 
best, but experience is the best instructor. 
I do not know what their idea is, more 
than they think the dry ones are the best. 
They are the nicest to handle, but when 
that is said all is said. Anything that has 
friction needs a lubricant,’which is evidence 
enough. Try it out. Get some “dry” crank 
to shoot a thousand rounds with your “wet” 
ones. E. B. GILBERT, M.D. 

Texas. 


Penetrations of Revolver Bullets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The December 
number of Outdoor Life is just at hand, and 
on page 579, the story, “Effect of Revolver 
Bullets on Game,” has aroused my curiosity 
Wishing to get a jacketed bullet for my .38 
S. & W. Special and not being able to pro- 
cure any, I drew the bullets from some of 
the cartridges of my .38 Colt automatic 
These I reloaded in the .38 Special shell 
with only a very small load of black pow- 
der. The reason I did not use a full charge 
of powder was because I thought I would 
rather have a piece of a hand than no hand 


at all. Shooting the bullets into solid fir 
wood, and then chopping them out, I found 
that they penetrated about the same as the 
.38 Colt auto or .38 Special with regular 
ammunition. The balls were not mutilate 
or upset to speak of, but the rifling of the 
barrel could be seen very plain. Have yoi 
ever had any reports of any one of you 
readers trying a similar experiment? I be 
lieve this would be a very effective load for 
a game-getter if the gun will stand up under 
the strain. Do you think it would be prac 
tical and safe? HARRY V. DOE 
Oregon. 


Adjusting the Trigger Pull 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Would not an ar- 
ticle on adjusting trigger pull be of a great 
deal of interest to a majority of your read- 
ers? An article written by some authority 
on the subject, llustrated by a number of 
sketches showing just what is to be done 
and how to do it? It seems to me there are 


a great many shooters who wish to experi- 
ment with the trigger pull on their rifle, 
pistol or revolver and do not want to go to 
the trouble or expense of taking it to a 
gunsmith. I hope sometime to see an ar- 
ticle such as I have outlined. 

Colorado. P. B. HULL. 
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Table of Ballistics: 


So many of our querists have asked for ballistics of our different cartridges we have 
decided to run each month a table giving the ballistics of the different cartridges concern- 
ing which inquiries are made. By this method we economize in space and have all the 
data together where it may be most readily found and comparisons most exzily made. 
The following table contains the ballistics of all cartridges concerning which inquiries 
have been made in the queries published in this issue: 
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Range. Sullet. 
Muzzle sec 310% 2700 f 2982 2200 


2445 2 3029 3240 


100 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec.... 2891 2465 28387 2782 2010 
Energy, ft, IDS... ...6 esa cecsevcssess 1660 2034 2710 2632 2700 
Trajectory, ft. .. 04 .055 .042 -043 .080 
Time, FIlt., sec.... 100 .116 102 .104 142 


200 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec.... 2689 2244 35 2592 1830 
” Energy, ft, IbS............ceeceseeeee 1445 1686 2: 2295 2220 
Trajectory, ft. .. 173 241 . .186 392 

Time, Fit., sec.... .208 .243 .212 .216 ; .313 


300 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec 2496 2039 2441 2409 é 1663 
Energy, ft. Ibs 1247 1892 1929 1958 » 1800 
Trajectory, ft. 417 596 .436 .452 575  .887 

323.884 »=.830—Ss «.886—Ss«379~—«C AT 


500 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec 2133 1668 2076 2063 370 
Energy, ft. lbs 907 932 1392 14388 1260 
Trajectory, ft. 1.35 2.04 1.42 1.46 32 3.00 

Time, Fit., sec.... 583 .709 597 605 ‘ 868 


1000 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec 1383 1068 1337 1356 992 
FORGOT LE: BG oo 5 55 0st bas Cartes aio ews 341 382 580 719 660 
Trajectory, ft. 8.53 14.5 9.00 9.12 19.3 

1.46 1.86 1.50 1.51 2.20 


1500 Yd. Velocity, ft. se 1016 85 998 1013 §20 
Energy, ft. Ibs 207 244 319 336 450 
TTAICCLOTY, “LE, 6. os 0% do 30.5 52.8 32.0 31.8 a 59.3 
Time, Fit., sec.. 2.76 A! 2.83 2.82 t 3.85 
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As a reader of Outdoor Life I would like 
to ask a question concerning the .45 Colt 
cartridge, What grain of black powder and 
what quantity would give the greatest pus 
sible power in a .45 Colt New Service? I 
would like to load it with all the gun can 
possibly stand, and do not care about the 
recoil, however great (255-gr. ball); also 
King’s semi-smokeless?—E. A. Price, Gar- 
land City, Ark. 

Answer.—To answer your question would 
involve making a thorough test of all the 
different granulations of black and King’s 
semi-smokeless powders and would also re- 
quire the services of a pressure gun and a 
chronograph which we have not at our dis- 
posal, we having to rely upon the courtesy 
of the cartridge companies, now very busy 
indeed, for this work. We would not care 
to recommend a load which is all a gun 
can stand, because this involves complete 
absorption of the margin of safety and this 
margin of safety is impossible to determine 
owing to differences in metal.—Editor. 


I have been considering the purchase of a 
.22 caliber automatic rifle. I have owned a 
22 Winchester automatie but it had one bad 
feature. It would occasionally blow burn- 
ing powder back, and one time blew it in 
my eye. That was the last time I had it out 
as I did not care to have my eyes filled 
with powder. I disposed of it for this rea- 
son. Do you consider this the fault of the 
individual gun, or do they all have this 
fault? The Winchester has another feature 
I do not like; that is, it has to be cleaned 
from the muzzle. I have read where con- 
stant cleaning from the muzzle would de- 
stroy the accuracy of the rifle, but I be- 
lieve that with a brass cleaning rod and 
good care a rifle can be cleaned many times 
before there isa noticeable loss of accuracy, 
but I prefer to clean from the breech. What 
is your opinion in regard to this? I have 
been considering the Remington .22 auto, 
but I do not like the stock; neither is it as 
neat-appearing as the Winchester. It has it 
over the Winchester, though, in two things: 
The take-down, and greater magazine ca- 
pacity. Do you think it would blow powder 
back like my Winchester did? I would like 
to have your personal opinion of the two 
guns. Where can I get a copy of Dr. Mann's 
book, “The Bullet’s Flight from Powder to 
Target?’—Harry lL. Mefford, Huntington, 
W. Va, 

Answer.—Tne powder which struck you in 
the eye was evidently a kernel which had 
not been completely burned before the shell 
was ejected. We would expect this resuit 
from any rifle, as none of the .22s have suf- 
ficient pressure to make certain of the com- 
plete burning of the charge where a lump 
larger than normal happens to be inserted. 
Shooters who use automatics considerably 
affix a little shield to the receiver just be- 
hind the orifice thru which the shell is 
ejected to avoid such experiences. Clean- 
ing from the muzzle will ultimately injure 
the accuracy of the rifle unless it is pro- 
tected by the insertion of a brass thimble in 
the muzzle to protect it. Devices for this 
purpose are now manufactured.—Editor. 











Will you please tell me what effect long 
or short rifling has on the shooting qualities 
of a rifle. For instance, a .30-30 and .32 
Winchester Special being rifled with 12 and 
16-inch rifling with bores so near the same 








size. Can a Winchester of any of the dit 
ferent models be chambered to use .30 New- 
ton shells? Will the barrels stand the 
charge of powder used in .80 Newton cart 
ridges?—P. E. Ferrand, Pasadena, Calif, 

Answer.—The twist of a rifle is designed 
to rotate the bullet, thus holding it point-on 
in flight. The longer the bullet, other things 
being equal, the quicker the twist required 
With a twist sufficiently quick to hold the 
bullet steady any increase in quickness is 
useless, altho wit} certain limits not ob 
jectionabl The 30-30 has i decidedly 

cker twist t l nece ry to handle the 

bullet used \ 16-inch twist would be just 
as good in a .30-30 The Winchester single 
shot can he re imbered for a .30 Newton 
shell and the barrel stands the charge all 

ght, but it is little iw ward in us as 
the shel Is rin Ss asthe extractor dves 
not grasp it readily None of the W 
ter repeaters will handle this cartridge, as 
the hell is too large Editor 

(1) Is there more tl 1 one vay to full 
choke a gun? (2) Why do shotguns differ 
so much in pattern, penetratior etc when 
they are both full-choke? (3) Will a me 
dium-grade gun make as good a pattern as 
a higher pric ed gun of the same make? Are 
Krupp and Whithworth steel imported, aad 
what is the best grade of steel used in shot 
guns made in America M. O. Lynch, Albi- 
on, Wash. 

Answer.—(1) There are many ways of 
choking a gun. (2) Because of differences 
in boring, in quality of the steel of the bar- 
rels and in ammunition, (3) The medium- 
xrrade guns give practically the same tar- 
gets as the highest grade The steels you 
mention are in ported and these are the best 
rades used in this country Upon the ma 
domestic steels used it is impossible to pass 
judgment Editor 

What would be the accuracy life of the 
250-3000 Savage shooting 100 shots a year 
and not rapid enough to heat the barvel 
and cleaned and cared for this way I use 


the Hudson nitro-solvent for cleaning and 


when cleaned and wiped dry I fill the ba: 





rel with Savage red gun grease and lay it 
away I have been told, since I purchased 
the .250, that it would not stand more than 
500 shots: then it would be inaccurate [ 
have used a number of different rifles and 
different sizes and [ think the .250 Savage 
is the best gun ever placed on the American 
market N. H. Peterson, Idaho Falls, Ida 

Answer Used as mentioned the rifle will 
maintain its accuracy for a lifetime and the 
next generation will find it in fine condi- 
tion. y yr. 

I enclose photos of an old army rifle I ran 
across in a pawnshop and would be very 
much obliged if you would tell me what na- 
tion used it and when Any information you 
can give me in regard to this old relic will 
be most welcome The barrel has _ been 


shertened to 21 inches and the fore-end cut 
back to match, but both were originally 
much longer A new front sight has been 
soldered on the barrel, but the military rear 
sight retained. Barrel is round, except be- 
tween breech and rear sight, where it is 
octagon. On left side of breech and a lit- 
tle to right of top are two small vents, and 
between them the name “P. Stevens, Maas- 
197 
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Mr. Short’s old army rifle. 


tricht.’”” On top of breech, on magazine, and 
on firing bolt, are the numbers L422. On 
left side of barrel, 2421, and on upper left 
side, 1874. A circle has been stamped on 
left side of stock, with the words, “Maas- 
tricht, 187—.” Bolt handle is in two pieces 
and contains the mainspring, which is flat. 
The bore has been rifled with four grooves, 
caliber about 38. Twist slow, about 1 in 18. 
Magazine cut off on left side of frame. The 
barrel and action are dotted with proof- 
marks.—Chas. T. Short, Inyokern, Calif. 


Answer,—tThe rifle is of Dutch manufac- 
ture but the name of the model we do not 
know. The writer has one exactly like it 
except it has not been cut down, being full 
military length, It is stamped as having 
been made in Delft. Mr. Bannerman, who 
catalogues nearly all obsolete rifles, shows 
nothing whatsoever of this type.—Editor. 


Will you please advise me what is the 
difference between the Colt automatic, cali- 
ber .32, and the Savage automatic, the same 
caliber. Please let me know which of the 
two is the best for pocket gun and pene- 
tration.—J. Crianca, Gustine, Calif. 


Answer.—Both pistols use the same cart- 
ridge. The handle of the Colt is more near- 
ly at right angles to the barrel than that 
of the Savage and the best of the two is 
the one which fits your individual hand the 
best. The penetration is five inches of 
white pine.—Editor. 





I am desirous of owning a New Sprinz- 
field rifle and am asking your information 
department just what action is necessary to 
procure one of these valuable guns. Would 
also appreciate the address of the Newton 
Arms Co., of which | hear so much of late. 
—H,. C. Stringham, Billings, Mont. 

Answer.-—See answer to Mr. Pugh, else- 
where in this department. The Newton 
Arms Co. is located at 506 Mutual Life Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Editor. 


What would be your choice of the fol 
lowing: The .250-3000, .30 1906 U. S. G., and 
.22 Newton, in the Winchester box magazine? 
or .25 Remington? I would want to reloaa. 
Would use on deer and in the summer on 
zroundhogs and other small game with light 
loads. Can the .22 Newton and .30 1906 U. 8S. 
G. be reloaded for rapid shooting, and what 
is the trajectory of the last two in inches 
shooting 300 yvds.?—E. T. Pearson, Little Falls, 
Minn. 

Answer.—We would prefer the .250-3000 
Savage under the exact conditions you men- 
tion. It will do good work on deer and is 
a fine woodchuck gun, The 1906 cartridge 
is much more powerful, as is the .22 New- 
ton; but the 1906 is rather powerful for the 
small game, and the .22 Newton does not 
work well in the Winchester box magazine 
rifle. The Winchester weighs 8% lbs. The 
1906 cartridge and the .22 Newton reload 
perfectly. The Savage Co. do not encour- 


age reloading their .250-3000; the reason we 
do not know. You will find the ballistic 
figures requested on our “ballistic page” in 
this issue.—Editor. 


In your November number, page 488i, 
“Frontier Sixshooter,” the statement is made 
that the .45 Colt automatic pistol is not 
suitable for big game, but only for military 
and target shooting. Will you kindly give 
me some light on this subject thru your col- 
umns? I would like to know the ballistics 
of the .44-40 Colt S. A. 5%-in. barrel revolve: 
for comparison with the figures you give for 
the .45 Colt automatic on page 491; also the 
powder charge of the .25, .32, 3 .38 and 
.45 Colt automatics, expressed in their 
equivalents of standard black powder, four 
comparison with revolver cartridges; also 
the ballistics of the .380 and .38 Colt auto- 
matics. Please publish for me the ballist- 
ics of the Newton .22 and .280 and the Jet- 
fery .256, .280 and .33, the latter with both 
.250 and 300-gr. bullet. I would also like to 
know something of the shooting qualities of 
the Newton .256, which, on paper, appeais 
to me to be close to the ideal “general pur- 
pose” rifle. What is the effect of this bul- 
let with soft nose on animal tissue, assum- 
ing that the bullet does not strike a bone? 
Will there be any expansion of the bullet, or 
will it simply make a clean hole clear thru 
the animal?—F. M. Cockrell, Jr., Thibodaux, 
La, 


Himmelwright, 


Answer.--As given by Mr. 
mentioned 


the ballistics of the cartridges 
are as follows: 
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14-40 Colt 16.5 gr.* 73 

25 Colt Auto 1.1 59.7 3 
.82 Colt Auto 2.5gr.%* 3% £938 144.8 5 
3 
4 


1 918.8 375 6 
9 
80 Colt Auto 2.6 gr.** 3% 887 166 542 
8 


° 


gr. 3 733 


Colt Auto 4,6 gr.** 6 1175 398 10 
Colt Auto 4.7 gr.#*® 5 910.2 368 8 


We are unable to express these in equiva- 
lents of standard black powder, as there is 
no standard black powder, and there is no 
measure of comparison, the nature of the 
explosives being so different. You will find 
the ballistics of the different cartridges in- 
quired for on our ballistic page in this de- 
partment, From the reports of the .256 
Newton cartridge which we have read it 
seems to mushroom upon striking with 
promptness but does not go entirely in 
pieces, and penetrates deeply. The bullet 
will expand promptly even tho bone be not 
struck. Will some of our readers advise as 
to their experiences with the Newton cart- 
ridges?—Editor. 
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1. Three prize ‘‘Muskies’’, 8 Ib., 19 Ib. and 12 Ib., caught on a “BRISTOL” 


2 and 3. 6'9-lb. Square-Tail Trout caught in Moosehead Lake, M yn BRISTOL 


15-lb. Salmon from Royal River, Oregon. Caught by O. F. Smit Kingfisher, Okla 
4-lb. 12-0z. and 3-lb. 10-0z. Small Mouth Bass caught by W. Moles, Sr., Wiln Pa 
Another prize ‘ Muskie’’ caught at Rut Iron, Connecticut River, by S. A. Harris, Hart i \ 
Conn { 
Large Mouth Bass caught at Lake Weir, Florida, by Grace B. Willard | 
Gar Fish. Weight 117 lbs. Length 7 feet 3'9 inches. One of ten big ‘‘Gars’’ caught in | 


Red River, at Alexandria, La., by Pat O'Shea. 


The only fishing rods, of any material or make, able to l. 
stand up in actual hard fishing, year after year, under any 
and all conditions, ate the three-year-guaranteed 














For three successive years, in the greatest National Fishing Con- 
tests ever held, ‘‘BRISTOL’’ Rods have won more than twice as 
many prizes as any other rod. ‘‘BRISTOL’’ Steel is better than 
any wood, bamboo or any other material for regular fishing—the 
proof being that there are more ‘‘BRISTOL’’ Rods sold than any 
other five rods combined. ' 


Every ‘‘BRISTOL”’ is guaranteed three years. There are imita- 





Order of your dealer or,if he hasn’t what you want, order by mail 
from us at no additional cost. 


SHOWING 38 DIFFERENT KINDS OF “BRISTOL” RODS 
New 1916 Art Calendar sent prepaid on receipt of 15 cents. Full color repro- 
duction of a famous oil painting by Philip R. Goodwin, the noted painter of 
outdoorlife. Abeautiful decoration for home, den orcamp. Supply limited. 
Send 15 cents immediately. 


The Horton Mfg. Company 


88 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 








Prize F ish 









French River, Ontariv, by Chas. F. Henry, Maric tta Ohic 







Rod by R. Gordon Baldwin, of Bristol, Conn 
















The Prize Winning Rods 











Look for the trade-mark name ‘‘BRISTOL?’’ on the handle. P/4 






WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 





We offer Prizes for the best Fishing Pictures—Send in your Fishing Photos. 
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You would greatly oblige me by giving 
me your opinion of the strength and dura- 
bility of the Winchester and Savage rifles 
and their barrels. Also, are the Winchester 
nickel] steel barrels as strong as the New 
Springfield barrels?—R. W. Sorensen, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Answer.—HEither rifles are amply strong 
for the cartridges for which they are made, 
and the durability of the barrels is all that 
could be asked for. We consider the bar- 
rels of the Winchester fully as strong as 
the Springfield in proportion to thickness of 
metal. The Springfield has a larger shank 
than the Winchester or Savage, hence will 
withstand more strain over the chamber, but 
the others will stand all that their cart- 
ridges require.—Editor. 





I am going to bother you with a question: 
Which carries up the best, .25-35 carbine, or 
long-barreled rifle? And between a_ .30-30 
and .25-35? We have tried jit here and it 
seems that the .25-35 carries up much bet- 
ter, There may have been a fault with the 
.30-30, but they were both new rifles.—E, J. 
Luthy, Washougal, Wash. 


Answer.—The rifle, since, the barrel being 
longer, the bullet is longer exposed to the 
pressure of the powder gases and acquires 
greater velocity and consequent energy. The 
.80-30 should hold up better to the extent of 
about 1 inch at 300 yards. Unless you fired 
thru screens which recorded your shot near 
the muzzle, again at mid-range and again 
at the target, you may have been misled 
by the .25-35 being sighted slightly higher 
than the .30-30.—Editor. 





In reading over Outdoor Life I see where 
the new Savage .250-3000 is being continu- 
ally praised as to its accuracy. I also have 
read some articles in your magazine where 
writers claim that the 150-gr. bullet dves 
not give accurate results in Springfield, and 
claim 170-gr. as more accurate. Can you 
tell me why the light bullet in new Savage 
should be more accurate than 150-gr. bullet 
in Springfield? Could you also tell whether 
as accurate shooting has been done with 
Springfield using new No, 15 DuPont miui- 
tary powder, 54 ers., giving 2,925 ft. sec. ve- 
locity as with service load? Also why this 
powder, giving 2,925 ft. sec. velocity, using 
150-gr. bullet, should not give as accurate 
shooting as the light bullet used in Savage 
or 143-gr. bullet in Ross? A person reads 
continually about Ross and Savage high-ve- 
locity and light bullets, and then the same 
writers say to use heavy bullet in Spring- 
field, as they buck the wind better. Hupe 
you can make this clear.—H. T. Ortman, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Answer.—All users do not praise the ac- 
curacy of the ,250-3000. Sportsmen differ 
on this point, as upon others. Some in their 
enthusiasm attribute to it accuracy far be- 
yond the powers of powder and ball; others 
doubtless go as far in the other direction. 
Also there may be an individuality in the 
different rifles used. The 150-grain bullet 
of the service rifle has a shorter bearing than 
the 170-gr.; this may produce a slight dif- 
ference in accuracy, but very little. The 
150-gr. bullet at the shorter ranges is about 
as accurate as the heavier types; at the 
longer ranges, however, the heavier bulict 
retains its energy better and is less dls- 
turbed by wind. We doubt the Savage be- 
ing as accurate as the Springfield with i50- 
gr. bullet. We know little of the —o 
said to give 2925 ft. sec, velocity with the 
service bullet in the service shell, except 
what we have read in the advertisements of 
the company. The charge mentioned would 
give at least 5,000 lbs. more pressure than 
the service charge, and what velocity would 
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be derived from the service powder loaded 
up to this pressure we could not say. Our 
own experience has been that with the No. 
15 DuPont powder one can obtain about 50 
ft. sec. more velocity, with the same pres- 
sure, than with other powders heretofore in 
use. The weight of a bullet means its weight 
in proportion to its diameter, The .280 Ross 
145-gr. bullet is as “heavy” as a 167-gr. .30 
cal., and far “heavier” than the 150-gr. serv- 
ice bullet. The .22 Newton 90-gr. and .256 
cal. 123-gr. are as “heavy” as the Ross 145- 
gr. This standard calls for the 170-gr. in .s0 
cal. This is the “weight” which bucks the 
wind. A .45-90-300 bullet is far “lighter” in 
this sense than any of the others men- 
tioned.—Editor. 


I want to get a good, accurate holster re- 
volver to be used on the range where we 
have a good many coyotes. Would prefer 
a double-action if possible. What make, mod- 
el, caliber, length barrel, etc., would you 
suggest? And how accurate should it shoot 
up to 50 yards?—W. P. Martin, Jr., Rialto, 
Calif. 

Answer.—We would recommend either the 
Smith & Wesson square-butt military revoiv- 
er in .88 S. & W. caliber, or the Colt Offi- 
cer’s model in the same caliber. Our choice 
would depend upon how well the_ stock 
fitted the individual hand. There is far 
more difference in the shape of the grip 
than in the make of the arm. They will 
shoot within a 8-in. ring at 50 yds. if you 
can hold that close.—Editor. 





Would you please inform me as to the 
advisability of putting on my new Winches- 
ter .82 Special rifle, Marble flexible rear and 
V-M front sight. Have had no experience 
with these sights but have been told they 


are good, Can any ordinary gunsmith put 
them on? Shall be guided by your opinion. 
—Chester D. Dudley, Pacific Grove, Calif. 


Answer.—The rear sight is fine. The 
front sight is fine save in those cases where 
the shooter is standing in strong light and 
the target is in dim light; then the gold 
lining of the front aperture makes it dif- 
ficult to see the target. This may be oovi- 
ated by using a black front sight. Any 
gunsmith can attach them, as also can any 
sportsman who can use a screwdriver on the 
rear and a hammer and brass punch on the 
front sight.—Editor. 


I have a new repeating shotgun of a 
good guaranteed grade which has fired 
poasthiy 200 shells. The barrel inside is 
perfectly clean and bright, but from end 
of chamber out into barrel for 9 or 10 inches 
appears what looks like long, fine, deep 
scratches or cracks. Inserting a lady’s hat 
pin with turned-over point, they can be felt 
perceptibly. Loads used: 38% drs. Du 
Pont bulk smokeless; 1% oz. double-chilled 
shot. Can you tell me what this condition 
is and what causes it? Is it really fine 
cracks showing signs of strain or merely 
deep, fine scratches caused, say, by fine grit 
embedded in the chilled shot? Or would the 
shot itself do it? The cracks or scratches 
are very fine; that is, thin, but quite promi- 
nent enough to be instantly noticed when 
barrel is clean and dry. If you or any of 
the brothers could explain this to me I 
would be very glad, and with the care 1 
give my guns it sure does puzzle me.—Harry 
Brockway, North Bay, Ont. 


Answer.—It would be practically impossi- 
ble for us to state the cause of the lines 
appearing on the inside of your barrel. They 
might be caused A grit getting into the 
charge or they might be cracks. The shot 
themselves in any proper condition could not 
produce such a result. We would recom- 








Old logs are burnin’ on the hearth, 
Old friends are gathered ’round, 

Old pipes a- glow—forget the snow 
That’s coverin’ the ground. 

Each puff of VELVET brings a breath 
Of sunny skies and fields; 

Thar’s summer sunshine in the warmth 
That fragrant VELVET yields. 

The latch string’s always hangin’ out 
For good friends, old an’ new. 

Come on inside, my hearth is wide, 


Ive saved a place for you. 


E. all want a cool smoke. VELVET 

is cool. Most of us want a mild 
tobacco. VELVET isthe mildest of pipe 
tobaccos, being the choicest Kentucky £ 
Burley leaf. But VELVET’S mildness is J 
not of the "milk and water" kind. ff 
VELVET is noted for its full-bodied 
qualities. And every smoker can ap- 
preciate VELVET’S age-mellowed 
smoothness, the result of two years’ 
maturing—Nature’s own way. 


Lagat Myers Flacco Cs 


10c Tins 5c Metal Lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 
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mend sending the barrel to the factory where 
it was made and if there is anything defect- 
ive about it they would be'only too glad to 
make it right.—Editor. 


In my copy of “Pistol and Revolver Shoot- 
ing,’”’ under “Ammunition,” it states that the 
.88 automatic Colt is the most powerful au- 
tomatic cartridge made, and in the ballistic 
table the .38 is superior in velocity, pene- 
tration and energy to the .45 Colt auto. The 
charges (approximate) for the .38 and .45 
are respectively 4.6 and 4.7 grains Bullseye. 
The Ideal Hand Book gives charges of 4 grs. 
and 3 to 3% ers. respectively, showing the 
.88 to have a heavier charge than the .45. 
Is this correct, and has the .45 its maxi- 
mum charge? Can you tell me why the .38 
was not adopted by the United States Army 
in preference to the .45 if the above figures 
are correct?—M. L. Chilson, Denver, Colo. 


Answer.—We have no reason to doubt the 





correctness of Mr. Himmelwright’s figures. 
The Ideal Hand Book may have been cor- 
rect according to some methods of loading. 
The .38 caliber was abandoned in favor of 
the .45 owing to the better stopping quali- 


ties of the larger bullet. In the Philippines 
it was found necessary to re-arm the sol- 
diers with the .45 caliber revolvers, as the 
.38 caliber theretofore in use would not stop 
a charging Filipino.—Editor, 





Can you give me information on the Colt 
powder-and-ball revolver altered to shoot 
the metallic center-fire .44, smokeless pow- 
der?—W. G. Sontag, Portland, Ore. 


Answer.—Quite a number of these revolv- 


ers have been altered and use metallic am- 
munition successfully, and when so altered 
they make very good shooters, although 
somewhat slow to operate. Many admire the 


balance of these old weapons more than 
those of the more modern vintage.—Editor. 


Can you inform me in regard to the fol- 
lowing questions: Why did hunters who for- 
merly used big-caliber rifles not find fault 
with them until the Hi-Power came to life? 
Do you think a man with a .303 Savage rifle 
can kill either bear or deer in quicker time 
at a range of 150 yds. than with a .22 or 
.25 Hi-Power? I should think the heavier 
bullet would result in a better and more 
powerful blow, and the greater the shock 
the quicker the killing. I wish you would 
give me your opinion. I have had a .30-30 
for years; always found it good, but wish a 
little heavier bullet, as I am desirous to 
know as much as possible before I invest in 
a new rifle.-—Alex. Miller, Kenosha, Wis. 

Answer.—For the same reason that when 
the flintlock was introduced it was praised 
and not found. fault with—it was such an 
improvement over the matchlock and repre- 


sented final perfection in firearms, It is 
only when the better is developed that we 
find fault with the present. A man who 


would find fault with his rifle, in the av- 
sence of a better, would whip his wife for 
the love of hearing her yell. For deer and 
little bear the .250 or .22 Hi-Power Savage 
are more reliable up to 200 yards than the 
.803. For large bear the superior penetra- 
tion of the .303 is to be considered. So 
much depends upon the location of the shot 
a comparison is hard to make. The ,250 has 
far more shocking power than the .303, pro- 
vided it penetrates, due to its higher ve- 
ast > Personally we would prefer the .250. 
—Editor., 





I am interested in the Springfield rifle. 
Can you tell me how I can purchase the 
oa, also the price?—J. E, Pugh, Corvallis, 

re. 

Answer.—Join a rifle club affiliated with 
the National Rifle Association and you may 
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urchase one thru the secretary. The price 
s about $12.50 with $1.25 for packing ex- 
tra. Write Lieutenant Albert S. Jones, Sec- 
retary National Rifle Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C,, and he will give you the name 
and address of the secretary of your nearest 
club.—Editor. 





I have a .45-90-300 lever-action repeater, 
Winchester, model 1886. It has a short bar- 
rel, 19% in. long. What game is the gun 
good for? Can I use .45-70-405? Is it a 
good deer or bear gun?—C, Lampert, Port- 
land, Ore. 


Answer.—Your rifle is good for any game 
which is killed at short range. It is a very 
short-range gun. You could not obtain the 
best results from the .405-gr. bullet as the 
twist of your rifle is too slow to spin it 
properly.—Editor. 


Can you give me a formula for a nitro- 
solvent that can be made by myself, at 
small cost, that will neutralize the acid resi- 
due of the primer and dissolve and thoroiy 
remove the residue of such smokeless pow- 
ders as Unique, Lightning, ete.? Commer- 
cial solvents are very good, but expensive 
if one is using them, as I do, once or twice 
every day; hence this request for a reliable 
formula that can be compounded at home 
at a medium price, What objection is there, 
if any, to the use of a brass brush—Mar- 
ble’s fine spiral brush, for instance, in sport- 
ing rifles of .30 caliber to remove burnt 
powder or in case short range loads are 
used, to loosen up and remove leading which 
once in a while occurs. It strikes me such 
a brush, if used carefully, would be a great 
help in keeping a rifle in good shape, but 
I have heard it stated that brass brushes 
injure the bore. Is that true? Given a rifle 
sighted at true point-blank range, say 15 ft., 
is there a way to figure from the trajec- 
tory tables usually given in catalogs—i. e., 
mid-range height—how much a bullet fired 
from said rifle will drop below point of aim 
at 50,100, 200 and 300 yds., etc.? How much, 
if sighted for 100 yds., would it drop at 200, 
and up?—Wm., W. Casper, Sixteen, Mont. 


Answer.—We consider ordinary stronger 
ammonia, also known as 26% ammonia, and 
which is purchasable at any drug store, the 
best for neutralizing powder residue. lt may 
be strengthened by dissolving as much car- 
bonate of ammonia as it will take up. A 
brass brush will not injure your barrel. 
Your method of computation of drop is im- 
practical because of the different angles in- 
volved. Owing to the bore of the rifle being 
below the sight line, if sighted correctly for 
15 ft. you would shoot over considerably for 
a considerable distance beyond that. point, 
Assuming your front sight is %-in. above 
the center of the bore. you would draw the 
bullet up %-in. in 15 ft. It would be nearly 
1 in. high at 35 ft. and nearly 2 in. high at 
55 ft. and still climbing. At the shorter 
ranges the drop of the bullet from the line 
of projection (not the sight-line) would be 
but little over twice the trajectory height, 
A increases as the range lengthens.— 

or. 





Will the action of the .250-3000 Savage ai- 
low a 100-gr. bullet to be used, or is the 
action too short for it. By looking thru the 
index of this book I find that the May num- 
ber, page 478, states that Springfield rifles 
can again be purchased. How can I get one; 
where, and what is the price?—J. K. Olson, 
Malcolm, Minn, 

Answer.—You can load a 100-gr. bullet in 
the .250-3000 Savage cartridge but we doubt 
if the rifling in the barrel will handle it 
roperly. See answer to Mr. Pugh in this 
ssue, as to purchasing Springfield.—Editor. 
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SHOWER BATH 


IN THE HOME BATH ROOM 


IS THE DESIRE OF EVERY RED-BLOODED 
MAN AND WOMAN IN THE WORLD 
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Athletic Clubs, Physical Culture Authorities, Y. M. 
C. A.’s and Athletic Trainers of all sports have 
established the necessity of the Shower Bath as 
one of the important factors in attaining physical 
perfection and glowing health. 


To start the day with the vitalizing, nerve-tin- 
gling, mind-awakening, ambition-prodding of a 
Kenney Needle Shower Bath is a delight. 


Frazzled nerves, gray and leathery faces, grouches, 
ill-tempers, ‘‘society - exhausted women’’ and 
‘*tired business men’’ will be past and unpleasant 
history when every bathroom has its Kenney 
Needle Shower. 


Yourskin will get clearer, your digestion better, your 
eyes brighter, and you will be immune from colds. 
The Kenney Needle Shower will do this for you. 


The illustration shows the four generous needle 
spray streams that strike the body but do not 
spatter—the converging angle of the sprays takes care of 
this—no curtains—any temperature from hot to cold—do 
not need to wet the hair. 

It ig a simple, good-looking fixture, easily attached to 
any bathtub by any person in a few minutes; substantial; 
heavy nickel over brass; never get out of order; never in 
the way; doesn’t interfere in any way with the old- 
fashioned use of the tub. 

A Kenney Needle Shower bath takes only five minutes 
and two or three gallons of water. 

Begin now to bathe in the most luxurious way, in always 
fresh, clean running water—and you'll never go back to 
ordinary tub bathing after you've once let the Kenney 
Needle Shower bath become a part of your living. 
Compared to the wonderful value of this invention the 
price is a mere nothing—two cents a day for less than 
a year, and then free forever—complete for six dollars. 


Shipped byinsured parcel post anywhere inthe U.S.A. 
Money back if you don’t like it after § days trial. 
Please mark your letter ‘Attention Mr. Hanter.’’ 


The A.T. Lewis & Son Dry Goods Co. 
r DENVER, COLORADO 


















**Natare Bound 
in the Covers 
of a Book’’ 








Every Sportsman 


Every nature lover will find here the one work he 
has long sought—a Natural History illustrated 
entirely from actual photographs. ‘There are 
over 2,000 plates, many in full color, showing 
birds, beasts, fishes, insects, in theiractual haunts. 
A vivid story-telling text follows the pictures. 
You will be delighted with it — so will your grow- 
ing boy or girl. Every home needs a good 
Natural History. Now you have a chance to 
get the best—the famous 


Standard Natural History 


At a Low Clearance Price 

















After selling a very large edition at the regular 
subscription prices we have on hand a few sets in 
our stockroom which we must clear out at once. 
So we are offering them at practically HALF 
PRICE and on the easiest of payments. The 
former prices were $28.00 and $35.00—but these 
few sets will go to first-comers for $16.50 in the 
buckram and $19.50 in the half-leather binding. 
Anunequalled opportunity to get a famous work 
at the lowest price ever offered. We cannot 
describe their beauty in any advertisement or 
letter, but prefer to send the 


Whole Set on Approval 



























atour risk andexpense. Just sign and send us the Approval Coupon 
below. It will notobligate you in any way, but it will bring to your 
home, prepaid, the entire set of 5 superb volumes with the hun 
dreds of 1 tographs and color plates for your personal exar ation 
If you are not pleased, return the If you like the a dollar pay 
ment will keep them. And for good measure we will also send a: 
. 
Art Portfolio FRE 

An exquisite Art Portfolio of Game Birds and Fishes, done by 
noted artists in life colors—40 seperate plates—ready for framing f 
den or office, or fine as a gift—will be included free is offer is 
positively limited to the few sets in our stockroom Write TODAY 






No risk or expense 











Approval Coupon 





The University Society 
44 E. 23d St., New York 










Please send me on approval, at you the olume 
Standard Library of Nataral History in s kram binding. * 
If satisfactory, I agree to pay you $1.00 lays, and $2.00 
a month until the special price of $16.50 i f I do not wis! 
to keep the books I shall notify you and hold then bject to your 
order. Also send free, the Art Portfolio of Birds and Fishes. 











Name 


Address 








Occupation 






* Most readers prefer the luxurious three-quarter leather binding 
We recommend it. To obtain it change $l¢ t 
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Can you give us information on the .30-40 
Krag: Can it be shot to advantage using a 
soft-nose (or lead) bullet instead of a steel 
bullet? Do you know the penetration and 
velocity, and how is the wear on the bar- 
rel, using a soft-nose bullet with a high- 
|e ania charge?—Three Brothers, Portland, 

re. 


Answer.—The Krag will use a soft-nose 
bullet as well as a full metal jacket, The 
wear on the barrel, and velocity, are the 
same. The velocity is 2,000 ft. sec., and the 
penetration of the full jacketed bullet in 
soft pine boards is 50 in.—Editor. 


I would like to know if a .44 cal. or .45 
Colt, 4%-in. barrel, single-action, Army mod- 
el, would be better than the .45 Aute Army 
model, to be used as a pocket gun.—Arthur 
M. Jones, San Francisco, Calif. 


Answer.—As a pocket gun, of the power 
and weight mentioned, which means real 
service at short range in time of need, we 
would prefer the .45 Colt Auto. We did not 
think much of it at first, but we are coming 
to like the brute.—Editor. 


A lucky swap has recently put into my 
possession a new Winchester .25-20, single- 
shot, and a new .32 Auto Colt. The Win- 
chester is equipped with an 8-power Malcolm 
telescope of a rather old pattern, but I think 
quite a bit of it at that, and as far as ac- 
curacy is concerned do not think it will suf- 
fer in comparison with many others of a 
later date. Haven’t had a chance to try out 
the .32 Auto as yet. I know they are a lit- 
tle light, but as I want to use it mostly as 
a side-arm, auxiliary on fishing trips, etc., 
think it will be O. K. Do you think tt prac- 
tical to reload the .32 Auto cartridges, and 
would a light load, say 10 grs., black or Du 
Pont No. 1, make a satisfactory load in the 
.25-20 for rabbits and squirrels, or would you 
prefer to use the full-power load? I find 
that the reloads using 9 grs. DuPont No. 1 
and the 86-gr. bullet very accurate up to 100 

ds., but beyond that I cannot say, not hav- 
ng a chance to try it at a greater range, and 
my time being very limited.—C. M. Morse, 
Mason City, Ia. 

Answer.—We have had no experience in re- 
loading cartridges for the automatic pistois 
except with very light loads, These loads 
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will not function the arm but worked weil 
when it was functioned by hand. For the 
.25-20 with reduced loads you wi!l obtain bet- 
ter results with a smokeless shotgun pow- 
der, as it is quicker-burning and gives srear- 
er regularity. Do not load the shell over 
half full, and it will require some experi- 
menting to obtain the best combination of 
powder charge, bullet temper and bullet di- 
ameter. The metal-cased bullets give better 
results than the plain lead when rifle pow- 
ders are used, as they offer more resistance 
upon entering the rifling, thus burning the 
powder more completely. 





I wish to buy either a Colt or Smith & 
Wesson .22 cal. revolver, and would appre- 
ciate it very much if you would give me 
some information on these guns. 1 had a 
Colt .22 W. R. F, revolver and saw twv more, 
and in all these guns there was gas-cutting 
in the barrel; that is, the inner edge of rear 
end of barrel was worn off rough, as tho it 
were made of hard rubber and had been 
melted with a match. A friend of mine says 
this gas-cutting will not occur in a revolver 
using the .22 long-rifle cartridge. I wouid 
thank you very much if you would give me 
your opinion on this. Is the long-rifle cart- 
ridge better for revolvers than the .22 W. 
R. F.? Which one of the .22 revolvers do 
you think is the best—Colt or Smith & Wes- 
son? I never see any of these guns, s0 
must get my information from catalogs and 
what guns I buy.—E, F. Kent, Sleepy Eye, 
Minn. 

Answer.—We think you must be mistaken 
as to the breech of your barrel having melt- 
ed, The cartridges used give very little heat 
and with our most powerful smokeless pow- 
der rifle cartridges the barrel is never melt- 
ed; it is merely cut away by the erosion of 
the gas. We prefer the .22 long-rifle to the 
.22 W. R. F,. because it is loaded with a 
quicker-burning powder and shoots more 
evenly and does not foul as badly as the 
Ww. R. F. As between Colt and S. & W. re- 
volvers it all depends upon which fits the 
hand better. The writer prefers the S. é 
W. Bekeart model to the Colt when using 
the regular factory grips, but has equipped 
a Colt with a special target grip which 
makes it hold better than the S. & W.— 
Editor, 


The Old Net 


Only an old heart-shaped and sun-bleached net, 
A mended, rusted Harrimac, and yet, 

What memories! what stories it recalls! 

Of grandest lakes, rapids and river-falls! 


I see the mists of early morning rise, 

I hear the dip of oars—the loon’s wild cries, 
The leaping bass and pike, their struggles past, 
Are gathered into this old net at last. 


Often all day, from rise to set of sun, 

This net has held its victims, one by one. 
Of all the days assigned to change and rest 
Those spent with the old net were the best. 


8, C. FROST. 











CAMPING AND OUTING GOODS 





MUNSON LAST 
ARMY SHOES 












Tan a 


A ved for outdoor service C, D, 
by Mr. Chauncey Thomas Widths 
; carried 
Mace by ia stock 


Buckingham & Hecht f 


San Francisco, Cal. 


100,000 pair made for 
the Army onthe same 
last and pattern. 
If not sold by your dealer, 
write direct to us. A 

new pair or your money 


back if they donot fit. 






Retail Price 
Delivered 


$4.50 


Add 25c for postage 
East of Rocky Mountains 


A shoe serviceable for outdoor life in every way. 
A little higher in price, but much higher in quality. 


GOOD BOOKS 


The Dog Book 


By JAMES WATSON. New One Votume 
Edition. (Formerly twelve volumes, at $12.) 
Mr. Watson has been a dog breeder and a 
student for thirty or forty years, both here 
and in England, and his book is really the 
first adequate treatment of the dog in 
America. Postpaid, $1.65. 


° ~ 

African Camp Fires 
By STEWART EDWARD WHITE. Mr. 
White has hunted in an Africa rarely trod 
by white man. He has shot the rarest 
African specimens. He tells some of his 
experiences while on the trail and from 
them you get a different and truer idea 
of what wild Africa is really like, Post- 
paid, $1.65. 


Land of Footprints 
By STEWART EDWARD WHITE. Around 
the picture of the country, the people and 
the game, Mr. White has made a story that 
will intensely interest every sportsman. It 
is, besides, a particularized guide to the 
science of camping out. Postpaid, $1.65. 


Salt Water Game Fishing 


Br CHAS. F. HOLDER. Covers the whole 
field, devoting a chapter each to such fish 
as the tuna, tarpon, amber-jack, sail fish, 
yellow _tail, king fish, barracuda, 
ete. The habits and habitat of 
are described, together with the methods 
and tackle for taking them. Postpaid, 75c. 


Mink Farming 


y A. 8S. WHITE. There is big money in 
raising fur-bearing animals, and while it 
requires a large sum of money to start 
fur farming with some animals, mink farm- 
ing is something which is within the reach 
of all, and the demand far exceeds the 
supply. Here is the knowledge acquired by 
several years of successful mink farming. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 
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: J) Extra 
wtroanwa SY Outfit 


Just enough, and the right kind— 
that’s the camp outfit you want 
when you go on that Spring trip. 
And that’s what you get when your list is 
checked up at Abercrombie’s Camp. 
TENTS—All weights. sizes, waterproof. 
COOKING OUTFITS—for one man or a big party. 
FISHING TACKLE, RIFLES, PACKS, CANOES— 
light for portage, durable, efficient. 
CLOTHING—specially made for roughing it in 
winter. 

SHOES —for heavy tramping and camp wear. 





There's a copy of our illustrated Cata- 
log Y—showing everything for out- 
door life—for you if you'll write for it. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
311 Broadway New York 


Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 
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Dont Throw Awa 
Youre Worn Tire} 


You can get 5,000 miles MORE service out of them 


For over three years European motorists have been 
getting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles out of their tires by 

half-soling’’ them with Steel Studded Treads. 

In eight months 20,000 American motorists have fol- 
lowed their example and are saving $50 to $200 a 
year in their tire expense. 

i Withou ce deposi e 

We Deliver Free Without scent deposit. prepay the 

judge. Durahle Treads double the life of your tires and are sold un- 

der a signed guarantee for 5,000 miles without puncture, Applied 
in your own garage in thirty minutes 

offered to motorists in new terri- 


Special Discount tory on first shipment direct from 


factory. Don't take any more chances with yourtires. Mail the coupon 
Teday and find out how to get 5,000 more miles out of them 


ang ono nag 


COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
4 236 Tread Bidg., Denver, Colo. B36 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, i 





Ill, 720-8368 Weolworth Bidg., New York City 
Gentlemen:—Please send me without obligation, full information 
sample and guarantee. 


Address , A , eee . i 


My Tire Sizes are 
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America’s Best Sportsmen Join Our Cause 


Like a landslide, slowly but surely mov- 
ing with irresistible force, the American 
sportsmen are responding to the call issued 
in our December and January numbers for 
recruits that we hope will eventually be 
formed into a new game protective associa- 
tion. We have received so many requests 
for recognition from Canadian sportsmen 
that we hope some provision may be made 
to admit them also; at any rate, we shall 
issue buttons to them upon their complying 
with the provisions laid down in our ‘“‘Mes- 
sage,” the main essentials of which are em- 
bodied in this article, and shall take up with 
the proper authorities of Canada reports of 
any violations of the game laws of the 
provinces of that country that come to us. 
The sportsmen of this continent should be 
broad enough to take as members into 
such an organization every law-abiding, hon- 
est hunter or fisherman living between the 
Canal Zone and the North Pole who is will- 
ing to work for the best interests of all, 
and who is sincerely in sympathy with this 
movement to give better protection to our 
game and fish. 

As stated in our “Message,” the accom- 
plishment of our ideal in a game protective 
organization cannot be achieved in a month 
nor in a year. Its solidification can only 
be brought about thru years of missionary 
work—thru years devoted to the moulding 
of views and the harmonizing of ideas, But 
Outdoor Life hereby gives notice that it is 
now ready to fire the first gun for this 
cause, and that henceforth it shall be one of 
our fundamental aims to encourage the for- 
mation of such an organization. In the work 
which we have already carried on for game 
protection in the last year alone we have 
spent many hundreds of dollars of our own 
money. While this amount, and much of 
our time, were both given gladly and freely, 
yet we lack funds to keep this up. If we 
had the assistance of a national organiza- 
tion, even to the extent of a couple of thou- 
sand dollars a year, we could show results, 
in cooperation with Outdoor Life that would 
surprise the most pessimistic. We are not, 
as stated above, expecting to see such a 
happy event take place soon; but if we can 


contribute in some small way to a feeling 
among our loyal sportsmen that will result, 
in one year, or two, or three, in the forma- 
tion of some such nation-wide organization 
as we propose, then we shall feel well re- 
paid for the work we have done, 

As a starter, therefore, and as a means 
of keeping the words “Protect the Game” 
uppermost in the minds of the friends of 
the wild, we have designed a button to be 
worn in the lapel of the coat that we be- 
lieve will be the means of keeping this sub- 
ject alive until something tangible results. 
This button we are sending out to real 
sportsmen under certain conditions: 

First—It is essential that everyone who 
receives this button be a subscriber for 
Outdoor Life. We will have much of inter- 
est to put before you once each month from 
this date on. This can be done thru the 
pages of Outdoor Life at a cost we can 
afford, whereas were we to attempt to con- 
vey this same information to this vast group 
of men by means of first-class mail every 
month, the cost would be at once prohibitive 
—and we must keep you advised of the 
progress of this mov ment from month to 
month to insure effective cooperation to- 
ward the accomplishing of real good in the 
matter of game protection, 

Second—Before receiving this button they 
must sign the appended pledge. These 
pledges are all to be filed in the office of 
Outdoor Life in order that we may consult 
at any time with the signers on matters 
pertaining to game law violations in their 
vicinity, or regarding the betterment of 
game conditions. 

Third—In order that we may not be over- 
burdened with “dead timber,’ but receive 
as applicants only live men who are willing 
to make a slight sacrifice for the good of 
the cause if called upon to assist, we shall 
expect each one receiving the button to 
send us 15 cents, thereby sharing with us 
in the cost of this beautiful emb‘'em. 

These buttons are made in hard enamel, 
gold plated, in colors, and if purchased 
singly they would cost $1.00 apiece, Out- 
door Life is spending in this work the dif- 
ference between 15 cents and the cost of 
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Woodcraft Hunting Knife 


The biggest value ever offered in a hunting 
knife. Costs you only $1.50, yet has the shape, 


weight, quality and desirable features of $2.50 and $3.00 
knives. Adapted for sticking, cleaning, skinning, slicing, 
chopping bone, etc. High-grade steel— bevel blade thick 
at back, tapering to a fine point. Handle of laminated 
leather. Absolutely guaranteed. Price $1.50 at your 
dealer’s or direct by mail postpaid upon receipt of price. 

Write for catalog Marble’s60 Outing Specialties. Sample Martle’s 

itro-Solvent Oilfree if dealer’s name is mentioned. 131 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 





Made in 3 shapes, 11 sizes and 6 

finishes. Reversible blades, inter- 

changeable flies, providing outfits 

p a for any kind of game fishing 

\ ~ Send for Tackle Catalogue 

cay \ SN with color sheet, Logansport, faa. 
FAS SY = John J. Hildebrandt Co. 432 High St 








BUSINESS AS USUAL 


Read This 


Our Celebrated Trout Flies on 4-inch Looped Gut Snells, or 
eyed hooks, 25c per dozen. Split Wing or Dry Flies, 35c per dozen. 
Post free to any address. American patterns copied. 6-foot Gut 
Leaders, 8c each; 9- foot G Gut Leaders, 10c each; 6-foot Gut 
Leaders with two extra loops, 10c each; 9-foot Gut Leaders with 
~~ extra loops, 15c each; 30-yard Enamelled Silk Waterproof Line, 

fine, $1.00 each; 30- yard double tapered, $2.50 each. Catalogue 
of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels and Lines, free on application, 


White Brothers, Omagh, Ireland 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


Oneof the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 
































Hildebrandt Baits Hook & Land Em 












503 16th St., DENVER, COLO. 





” Russell’s 


“Never- Leak” Ru=!s 


Boot for Sportsmen 


Designed for general out- 
door wear. Sturdy and 
staunch, for heavy service 
on the trail, yet light and 
yielding to the feet. The 
tough, double sole insures 
extreme durability, no mat- 
ter how rough the ground. 
Soles hob-nailed or smooth. 
Toe pieces and vamp joined 
by our special never-rip 
“‘watershed” seam (patent 
applied for) which holds tight 
and keepsthe waterout. Made 
of (black) chrome, flexible cow- 
hide. Built for business and 
guaranteed to fill the bill, or 
yourmoney back. $6.00 to $15.00 
per pair. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 
canoeists, “hikers,” trappers, 
skiers, surveyors, etc. 

In any height. 

Made to your measure. 
Send for book showing our 
complete line. Free on 
request. 
































Never-Rip 
WATERSHED SEAM 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Factory L. BERLIN, WISCONSIN 





The WEBER 
PACK 


The Newest and Best in Pack 


Sacks 


Just what you have been looking 
for. Made in grades that every- 
one can afford. 


Send for circular 


PRICE $2.50 to $8. 00 


NOTE: We are complete o -anggp for the 

hunter, the fisherman, the hiker for any 

one of the many outdoor sports tl nat most, 
everyone enjoys 


WEBER ARMS COMPANY 





The Brilliant 
Search Light 


Fifteen years on the market, it has 
stood the test of hunting, fishing, 
trapping, boating, cycling, mining, 
camping, and all kinds of night 
work. It is the only lamp that is 
carried on the head which can be 
darkened. Has two kinds of lens, 
one to spread and one to concen- 
trate the light. 

One filling of carbide will run the lamp 
from four to twelve hours, according to size 
of light used. It is so simple that a child 
can operate it. No danger, absolutely safe 
Sold by all dealers. Insist on, The Brilliant 
Search Light, stamped under the generator. 














R. C. KRUSCHKE, A34 SUPERIOR STREET, DULUTH, MINN. 


Style 1—Single Lens, $5.00; Dbl L. $6.00; Int. L., $6.50. 
Style 2—-Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add 50 cents. 
Style 3—Adjustable Flat Flame Barner, add $1.00. 


Send for Circular 
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each button. They are substantially made 
by one of the best artists in the country, 
and will last a lifetime. We had a definite 
object in view when we ordered them, and 
therefore planned on the best possible but- 
ton that could be produced. 


A cut is reproduced herewith, giving a 
small idea of the button, The cut, of course, 
could not possibly do it justice, showing it 
only in the black and white. The button 
shows the duck in the true mallard colors, 
the background of the rim encircling the 
duck being in purple and the letters in gold. 

Hundreds of buttons have been issued up 
to the time of going to press with this is- 
sue, some sportsmen in their enthusiasm 
enclosing remittances for many times the 
price of the button. We regret that lack of 
space prevents our publishing all the great 
letters received from these loyal supporters 
of the game cause, So we are only able to 
publish a few extracts from some of them, 
which are appended: 


Enclosed find one dollar for which please 
send me one of the buttons. I sincerely 
trust this movement will obtain a national 
following and grow so strong that some 
very definite improvements can be secured. 


Montana, BURT BAKER. 
I can subscribe to your pledge cheei- 
fully, for I have spent time and money for 


forty years planting fish and fighting vio- 

lators of our laws. Forty years ago I was 

practically alone—the whole community 
Seemed to be against me—but it’s much eas- 

ier now. WM. M. KIRKWOOD. 
Michigan, 


Enclosed find 15 cents in stamps to help 
save the game. I wish I had money as plen- 
ty as some. Why can’t we make a sports- 
man of Carnegie? If we cannot do that, 
then if we can only make every hunter a 
sportsman. The greatest joy of my life is 
to watch the deer and other game in their 
mountain home. I believe only in stalking 
big game. I do not believe in trapping the 
bear or killing the cubs. 
ty should be more on mountain lion. 

Illinois. W L. McWHORTER. 


This is just the chance I have been wati- 
ing for and now I am going to take advan- 
tage of it. This is surely a movement that 
will create enthusiasm around our whole 
country. Enclosed please find the small fee, 
which I think should be at least a dollar. 
Please inform me when my subscription is 
up. JAMES D. GOUGH. 

Monfana. 


Enclosed find 15c included in my _ sub- 
scription renewal for button. Get a bunch 
to subscribe a dollar or two each per year 
to a fund to help you in the fight. I willbe 
one if you will get it going. 

Maryland. BURTON PROCTOR 


I think the boun-, 








OUTDOOR LIFE 





Am heartily in accord with your move- 
ment and enclose signed — and 15c and 


will be glad to receive the button and live 
up to the pledge to the best of my ability. 
as I have done in the past. Outdoor Life 
has always stood for the best and cleanest 
ethics in sportsmanship, and gives voice io 
the wishes of the great majority of sports- 
men who love to hunt and fish, but also want 
to leave the game in sufficient numbers so 
that their sons and their sons’ sons can 
also hunt and sanely use the game that was 
created for man’s use so that it may en- 
dure until Time shall be no more. I am 
glad you have taken this matter up, for you 
have the backing of all true sportsmen, 
and all true sportsmen and friends of game 
willhave the services of about the most valu- 
able and efficient mouthpiece procurable for 
the cause in Outdoor Life. J. B. TIGHE. 
British Columbia. 


Enclosed is my signed pledge andremittance 
fer one of the buttons, emblematic of game 
and wild life protection thruout America, I 
heartily endorse the proposed movement and 
can readily see how many evils now prac- 
ticed may be remedied, among which I have 
in mind, is the wanton destruction of the 
bears in this state. Our bears are being 
trapped and poisoned in large numbers, part- 
ly due to the state’s shortsighted policy in 
paying a bounty for their destruction, and 
at the present time there is a movement on 
foot to secure federal aid with professional 
poison squads to systematically exterminate 
an animal that is worthy of protection. Any 
move will have to be made soon, or the bears 
of Idaho will be a thing of the past. If I 
can be of service to the cause, will gladly 
co-operate with any movement for the pro- 
tection of all wild game. W. C. TOMS. 

Idaho, 

Note.—We are even now taking measures 
to have presented to the next Idaho Assem- 
bly our bear bill, and, judging from assur- 
ances that we have received from men of 
both the sportsman and the stock-raising 
class, we have every reason to believe that 
it will be passed.—Editor. 


I am enclosing herewith the pledge and 
15e (if that is enough) for the button. You 
can rest assured that I am with you world 
without end, amen! for the protection of the 
game, I have been looking for lo these 
many snows, for you to “start something,” 
and now that it is started it behooves every 
game lover in the New World to get in and 
help. ‘ CHAS. S. MOODY. M.D. 

Idaho. 


I am heartily in accord with your present 
movement. Our game in British Columbia 
is in need of better protection to last. The 
law allowing the sale of game is the worst 
menace, as it breeds such a crop of butcn- 
ers who know no limit in regard to ducks 
and deer as long as there is ready sale for 
same. To abolish the sale of any wild game 
would be, in my humble opinion, the long- 
est step in the right direction as far as our 
Province is concerned. Please find signed 
pledge and 1l5c for you. “Protect the Game” 
button THUR J. SHAW. 

British Columbia. 


I have been a subscriber of your famous 
magazine for about four years and think it 
is the best sportsman’s magazine among 
them all. And as I am interested in game 
protection, am enclosing $1 for one of your 
buttons, which you say would cost that at 
retail price. I am a farmer and will not 
be very busy for a month or so. I am go- 
ing to do some work among a 4 sportsman 
friends and see if I can’t get them to sub- 
scribe for your magazine and join the ranxs. 

Illinois. JOHN B. CRAWFORD. 


Enclosed find remittance for “Protect the 
Game” button, also signed pledge. Yau can 
count on me. I’m aé fanatic on game 
prctection. I should like to see Mon- 
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McFadden & Son 


Taxidermists, Furriers, Tanners 
3024 W. 22d Ave., DENVER, COLO. 
We Are Now Located im Our Own Building 


Every deseription of work 
in our line done to order 
We tan skins for any purpose desired. 
We mount your own trophies in any 
style desired We make Ladies’ and 
Gents’ Fur Garments, Etc. 
Dealers in Taxidermists’ Supplies 









RATTLESNAKE SKIN WATCH FOB $1.35 Each. 
NECKTIES, $1.50; BELTS, $2.75, when order- 
ing be sure and give size desired. Sent postpaid. 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR NATURAL SKULLS 
of coyote. wildcat, bear, mountain lion, etc. 


BUFFALO HORNS at a Bargain 


inthe rough justas they were picked up off the plains. Worth $1.50 to $2 per pair 


SPECIAL PRICE—fn oo pair; Medium Size 75c pair; 


BCOATS 


We custom tan and dress and make up 

a coat from a large beef hide or horse 
hide for $10 complete job. Send for 
our illustrated catalog today that will 
give you full information on making 
up all kinds of fur coats. 


W. W. WEAVER, Castom Tanner 
READING, MICH. 




















| PROF. STAINSKY’S ART IN 


TAXIDERMY 


HAS A 
WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


We have done mounting for the greatest 
sportsmen of America as well as some for- 
eign countries and their letters, copies of 
which will be sent free on request, prove 
conclusively the art we put in our work. 
OUP SPECIALTY IS MOUNTING BIG 
GAME SUBJECTS, BIRDS AND FISHES 
ORIGINAL AND UNUSUAL FURS 
Get a wonderful creation in fur cut from a perfectly 
tanned glossy new pelt or one made by remodeling a fur 
garment you already have. The result will be com- 
plete satisfaction. We have ladies’ furs for sale or we 
will make ladies’ furs to order from skins sent us. 


Game Heads and Fur Rugs 
For Sale 
Stainsky Fur & Taxidermy Co. 
Colo. Springs, Colo. 
Established in 1874 


























-— Quality First ~~ 


Before placing your order elsewhere, let us demon- 
strate to you our Work of Quality. Send for our 
82 page Illustrated Catalog, including Field Guide 
and Records of North American Big Game. You will be 
delighted with it. Write for catalog today—its FREE. 


JONAS BROS. 


Taxidermists '°2+,Broedway. Denver, Colo. 























J.R. BUCHER 


Taxidermist, Furrier, Tanner 
710 19th Street, Denver, Colo. 


The most reasonable place in Denver 
to get your work done. All work 
guaranteed. Papier Mache heads 
complete ready for mounting, at 
reasonable prices. 

Write for Price List 








Your trophies correctly mounted. 
Artisticly posed. Paper system of 
course, The best 


GAME HEADS 


expert skill, and long experience can pro- 
duce. Mostaccessiblecompetent taxidermist 
for Wyoming Elk, Moose, or sheep hunters. 


E. A. Lockwood, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Branch—Laramie, Wyo, 
























BEAR HUNTERS, ATTENTION! 
EXPERT TAXIDERMISTS 
TANNERS—FURRIERS 


Before shipping specimens for mounting get our New 
Taxidermy Book, 11x14, enameled paper, with 50 Big 
Game Pictures demonstrating our superior mounting, 


Book Mailed for 10c Postage. 
JACK C. MILES S<vieroe 
° TAXIDERMIST 
1710 Broadway, Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 
Price List of Mounting and Tanning—FREE 
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tana’s scandalous limit of 25 Ibs. of 
trout and 20 ducks a day cut to 12 Ibs. 
and 8 ducks, and her bears protected. Deer 
and grouse, also prairie chickens, are scarcer 
all the time. People laugh at one if he says 
a thing about protection of bears! Many 
prominent citizens of Butte think it a joke 
to violate game laws, especially the duck 
limit—as if 20 weren’t enough! 

Montana. CARL GROOM. 

Enclosed please find 15c for which send 
me the lapel button. I think this encour- 
ages a fine thing. Every true sportsman 
ought to bring pot hunters and summer kill- 
ers to justice. Only this past summer I 





OUTDOOR LIFE 


quit a man’s resort, at Three Lakes, Wis., 
the day I got there, with my wife and an- 
other couple, because he was killing deer, 
does and fawns not excepted, in August. 
Wisconsin. F. HORNBERG. 
Am enclosing 15c, together with pledge for 
membership in your “Protect the Game” 
movement. I am long on the protection pru- 
ject even though we have no game lawsthat 
are lived up to in this land of devastation. 
However, I can be an agitator for the cause. 
I hope to be able to contribute something to 
our magazine along game lines, from this 
part of the country in the near future. 
Mexico. M. W. WALDRON. 


A Pledge For Game Protection 


In accepting this mission, and also this lapel button, emblematic of game protec- 
tion in America, I hereby promise that I will, if called upon at any time, assist in the 
enforcement of the game laws insofar as lies in my power; that I will uphold the game 
laws myself and report the violations of others, either to Outdoor Life or to the game 
commissioner of my state; that I view with concern the disappearance of the game 
from our hills and the fish from our streams, and that I will gladly welcome at any 
time the receipt of any message from the editor of Outdoor Life or any game official 
having for its definite purpose the protection and propagation of our game and fish. 


Occupation: 


ee 


Street and number. 
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1916 Calendars 


The new Peters calendar shows an even- 
ing marsh scene, the tules and meadow grass 
rising in the background, while on the wa- 
ter appear a half dozen duck decoys. Intne 
air in the act of alighting are seen five mai- 
lards, with brakes set, oblivious of the hunt- 
ers in a nearby blind with guns pointed in 
their direction. The picture is executed by 
Frank Stick, and is fully up to the usual 
Peters calendar standard. The Peters com- 
pany write us that they are entirely too 
short to fill any orders for them. 


The big game hunter is always interest- 
ed in the Winchester calendar. This year 
two hunters, accompanied by their faithful 
Airedales, embarking on the day’s hunt, are 
seen on a cliff hundreds of feet above the 
vailey, bidding adieu to their companions be- 
low, whose tent is seen at the edge of the 
timber. It is a beautiful production drawn 
by Philip R. Goodwin. Like the Peters 


company, the Winchester people write us 
that their supply of calendars has been ex- 
hausted. 

None the less attractive in 1916 calendars 
is that which has been issued by the Brew- 
ster Transportation Co., Ltd., of Banff, Al- 
berta, Canada. Being outfitters for big game 
hunters, this company has selected an excil- 
ing encounter with grizzly bears, as the suv- 
ject of their illustration. A sportsman is 
shown on the ground, his foot in the claws 
of a grizzly, but he has yet stamina enough 
to pour a stream of lead into Old Eph. The 
drawing is by C. M. Russell and the calen- 
dar will be sent to sportsmen, while they 
last, who send 3.cents to cover postage. 

Russell & Conner, guides, of Entiat, Wash., 
have issued a very neat little calendar shuw- 
ing a sportsman with white goat, that they 
are sending as long as they last to all who 
will remit 2 cents to pay postage. 


Extracts from Complimentary Letters 


I enclose my subscription for the coming 
year. Cannot live pleasantly without get- 
ting a lung-full of fresh air from the Rock- 
ies each month.—D. H. Pifford, Pifford, N.Y. 


That was a mighty nice letter you wrote 
us on the 30th thanking us for the inquiry 
from India, in which the writer said he saw 
our advertisement in Outdoor Life. The only 


reason you are getting a reply is that you 
intimated that the chances were very slight 
that we would ever get an order. You wiil 
be agreeably surprised to learn that we 
shipped three dozen guns to India last week. 
They were guns that sell for $31.50, and we 
frequently send a gun over there for which 
we get $100.00 or more.—lIthaca Gun Co., 


Ithaca, N. Y 
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YOU CHOOSE 
THE STYLE 


The styles are as you 
order them from our de- 
signs or from other cata- 
logues. The muffs round, 
half round, flat with ends 
all open, or flat with half 
open ends, heart shaped, 
oblong shaped, the ball 
shape or the melon shape. 
The patternsare the most 
popular out of the many 
thousands that we work 
over. 


A muskrat worked 
to imitate mink 


is stretched out 26 in. to 28 in 
long by 2 in. wide. This is 
done by furriersand seamstresses 
& who execute this work so well 
> that it is hard to tell it from 
v genuine Mink when pro- 
perly worked. In mak- 
ing a muff or a neck- 
piece these strips are 
laid side by side 2 in 
wide, very nicely 
matched and then 
they are biended a 
slight blend that 
creates the mink 
effect. 






























Send for our general 
catalogue touching on 
all kinds of work 
mounting specimens, etc 


W. W. WEAVER 


Custom Tanner and Manufacturer 
Reading, Michigan 




















New Edition of 


Records of Big Game 


By Rowland Ward, F. Z.S. 
(7th edition) 





With their Distribution, Characteristics, Dimensions, Weights, 
and Horn and Tusk Measurements of the Different Species. 526 
pages; 249 illustrations, Price, $7.50, postpaid. 

Allow about 30 days for receipt of this book, as it has to be 
ordered from England. Any duty required will be extra and will be 
collected upon delivery of book. Duty on books in U. S. is about 
83 per cent; in Canada something less. 

This book has for years stood as the accepted authority on the 
record big game heads and horns of the world. No big game hunter's 
library is really complete without it. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 





“DIXON QUALITY” 


Four Newly Mounted 


Moose Heads Shipped 
on Approval 


These are large massive headsof the very best class 
in every way. The horns spread 54, 54, 53 and 50 inches. 

Winter killed, mounted Elk heads of 12 and 14 points. 
These heads to, are large and massive and the horns 
spread up to 50 inches. 

I also offer newly mounted Blacktail and Whitetail 
deer heads of from 8tol4 points. These heads have heavy 
symmetrical horns. I have a few Rocky Mountain Sheep 
and Caribou heads. Let me emphasize—aill heads are of 
the best class in every way. 


In the whole body specimens, I can offer Bull Moose, 
Elk, Caribou and Deer, perfect in every respect. 

TERMS:—Express and all shipping charges are paid by 
me. You incur no expense in allowing my goods to come 
forward to speak for themselves. Results will certainly 
please you. Write to me today. 


EDWIN DIXON 


Canada’s Leading Taxidermist 


UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 























EVERYONE 
«. HIDE =~ 8 


should send for our Big Illustrated Cat- 
alog. Containing the Latest Game Laws, 
How to Trap, Testimonials from every 
Stateand Canada. How to Prepare Furs 

for Tanning, Taxidermist Work, #4 
Making of Coats, Robes, Ladies’ Furs, 4 
Mittens, Gloves, Etc. Illustrations of " 
the Latest Fur Styles. The Largest 










Hide ever tanned and other interesting- } é 

and useful information. Send us a pos- \ iY me 
tal card today and we | if For 
will send you by return FREE \\ Ni sd 
mail our Big New Cat- IS; Style 
alog and Tags $ Book 


JOHN FIGVED ROBE & TANNING CO. 


2942 Forest Home Ave. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















CONDUCTED BY 


AMONG THE TRAP SHOOTERS 





RUTH ALEXANDER PEPPLE 











WELCOME, 1916. 
with 


Christmas, 
retrospection, its cheer in the living present, 


its joys and sorrows of 


the happiness of givin 
gone the way of all hristmases and like 
them—not forgotten. The lusty New Year’s 
first wails have been quieted, and every- 
thing and everybody have resumed a normal 
aspect, The year past has been a very happy 
one for this editor, and you, my readers and 
co-workers, have greatly assisted in making 
it such, With your help our work will grow 
and prosper, and in turn we sincerelv hope 
that our bread cast on the waters will not 
come back in vain, So, with the knowledge 
that each of you personally had a merry 
Christmas and started the New Year off with 
fireworks, it is my wish that our work and 
our play will be mutually agreeable and 
helpful for the remainder of 1916. 


and receiving, has 





“RESOLVED THAT—” 


At Jersey City, N. J., December 2, marked 
the annual meeting of the Interstate As- 
sociation, a goodiv number of representatives 
being present at said meeting. Reports and 
business sandwiched in with statistics are 
but dry reading to the uninitiated and to 
those not directly interested; yet the new 
resolutions, in part, may be of interest to 
everyone, and especially those who contem- 
plate attending one or more big shoots of the 
coming season, 

By resolution it was decided to set aside 
$2.000 of the Registered Tournament Fund 
of 1916 to be expended for trophies to be 
given to all new gun clubs, or re-organized 
gun clubs which have not been shooting for 
twelve months prior to the re-organization, 
which have affiliated themselves with their 
respective state associations. 

By resolution, it was decided to print in 
booklet form the official averages of 1915, 
the booklet to contain a brief digest of 1915 
records, Grand American and subsidiary han- 
dicap data, and other matter of interest to 
the trapshooting fraternity in general, This 
booklet will be distributed gratis to gun 
clubs holding registered tournaments and to 
other interested parties. 

By resolution it was decided to allow wom- 
en to compete at future Grand American 
Trapshooting Tournaments, 

By resolution it was decided that one make 
of trap and one make of target only shall 
be used at the Grand American Handicap 
tournaments in 1916 and 1917. 

By resolution it was decided that the Grand 
American Trapshooting Tournament in 1916 
shall be given during the week commencing 
with August 20. 

By resolution it was decided that regular 
entries for the Grand American Handicap of 
1916 must be made on or before Saturday, 
August 5, 1916. This is one week earlier 
than heretofore. : 

By resolution it was decided that in 1916 
the Grand American Trapshooting Tourna- 
ment shall be given at St. Louis, Mo.; the 
Southern Trapshooting Tournament at Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; the Eastern Trapshooting Tour- 
nament at Philadelphia, Ta., an@ the Western 
Trapshooting Tournament at Omaha, Neb. 

Inasmuch as no apnlications were received 
for holding the tournament, it was decided, 
by resolution, not to give a Pacific Coast 
ie anal Tournament in 1916. 


FAMOUS WOMEN TRAPSHOOTERS ALSO 


WRITERS, 
With the advent of women into the 
“charmed inner circle” of trapshooting, a 
new field in another direction has been 


opened to her, and its pastures green present 
a tempting place to not only nibble along the 
borders, but to feast in the depths and bring 
to the outside world the tastes of goodness 








Mrs. Margaret K. Park, Malden, Mass. 


thereof, I refer to the field journalistic. A 
number of our best and most prominent 
magazines have discovered that the surest 
way to interest women in outdoor sports and 
pursuits is to let another woman who has 
“been there” do the talking. Without going 
into wearying details of how a woman writer 








Nettie B. Shattuck (‘Huntress’). 


on outdoor subjects may best influence other 
women we will call up the different outdoor 
editors of departments for feminine readers 
of the big outdoors who have proved by their 
writings that altho their departmental work 
may indeed be of more than oo interest 
to the “mere men,” a woman’s intuition tells 
her what a woman likes best. All the old 
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every shot just makes you crave for more. 


Write for booklets—‘‘The Sport Alluring’’ 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 





MIDWINTER FUN WITH A SCATTERGUN 


Don'thibernate. Don't bea bear. Start the New Year right. Get a gun and get out in the 
open. Develop your arm, your eyeand your aim. Get your share of the sport of sports. Try 


TRAPSHOOTING 


Trapshooting is a real man’s game filled with vigor, vim and exhilaration. 
Join your local gun club now. Get in the game. 


am HAND TRAP 


John B. Burnham says it’s great practice for both experts and beginners and develops crack field shots. $4.00 at your dealer's. 
supply you, we'll send it prepaid anywhere in the United States upon receipt of price. 


and ‘‘The Du Pont Hand Trap,’’ 
E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 











Every target holds a challenge to your skill and judgment. And 
If a club's not handy get a 


If he can’t 


No. 23 S. 


Established 1802 























A NEW KING IVORY 
BEAD SIGHT 


ES. 


1/16 in. or 3/ 32in. Beads. Price $1.00 


Made for all Rifles, Carbines, 
Revolvers and Pistols 


The great trouble with Ivory bead sights has been 
that the beads were not protected and were 
easily knocked off, 


This has been practically done away with in the 
NEW KING IVORY BEAD SIGHT. The blade 
is long and strong with a patented curved brace 
between base and blade. The matted guard IN 
FRONT OF THE BEAD prevents blurring and 
PROTECTS THE BEAD. Alsoprevents catching 
in brush or Scabbard. TWICE THE LENGTH 
a TWICE THE STRENGTH of other Ivory 
ads. 


Send for catalogue “‘O,’’ ‘“Modern Sights for Modern 
Arms’’ descibing over 100 models of KING Sights, 
FREE. 


D. W. KING 


BOX 399, DENVER, COLO., U.S. A. 
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Keep Your Gun, Golf Clubs 
and all bright parts of Metal free from 
RUST with 


“Corol” 


Anti-Rust Compound 
Price, trial tube, 10c; large tube, 15c; 
2 fluid oz. can, 35c; 8 fluid oz. can, 
75c. If your dealer does not handle 
it write us direct with dealers name. 
Dealers write in for our special fall inducement 


COROL COMPANY 
1433 Fisher Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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KING’S RIFLEITE 


AKOPOS 


Already used and 
endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Lieut, 
Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, 
Capt. Leigh, En- 






sign Lee, Dr. Mc- 
Donald; Navy, Col. 
Hart McHarg, Jno 
Hessian, Major Paul 
Wolf, and over 30 
commissioned offi- 
cers of the Regular Army and National Guard, who saw and used the 
glasses at Camp Perry. We can actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether with rifle, revolver or 
shotgun. No frame genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once for 
new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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guard of trapshooting fame l:nows well by 
reputation and most of them personally, Mrs. 
Will K, (Margaret) Park of Boston, who was 
the editor for a long time of the trapshooting 
department in “Sporting Life,” following her 
illustrious husband’s untimely death Mrs. 
Park invariably accompanied Mr. Park, a 
noted shot, as was also her brothers, the 
Kirkwoods, to the traps and under the nom 
de fusil “Miskay” (Miss Kirkwood) her shoot- 
ing was equal to her articles on the subject, 
so thoro was she, and still is, in all fire- 
arms and matters pertaining thereto, Mrs. 
Park does not shoot as frequently as she 
did in years past, but on her occasional visits 
to gun clubs it may be seen her scores have 
never diminished. The “American Field” has 
as its able manager and publisher, Mrs. N. 
Rowe, widow of Dr. Rowe, himself a prom- 
inent man of affairs in the open. Way up 
in Maine, the home of Cornelia Crosby, “Fly 
Rod,’ Mrs. Brackett does.not require a man 
to assist her when it comes to writing or 
editing articles on the “life alluring” as well 
as the “sport alluring’; neither does she ask 
his assistance in the publishing of her paper, 
“Maine Woods,” which, as the name implies, 
is saturated with balsam and redolent with 
ozone from the pines. 

“Hands up!” all you trapshooters who do 
not know Nettie B. Shattuck! Not a hand 
is flourished aloft, for not to know of “Hunt- 
ress” implies lack of education at the traps, 
or that Mr. Trapshooter has not followed the 
magazines and journals he should to keep 
him out of rust and dry rot. “Huntress” of 
Minneapolis won the only money ever pul'ed 
down by a woman at a Grand American Han- 
dicap, and she writes entertainingly. instruc- 
tively, concise, yet with a trace of piquancy 
and humor—sometimes pathos—and often in 
reminiscent mood, but always enjoyable and 
in a manner never to be passed up. 

Mabe! Reagh Hutchins! Broad rivers, falls 
and foamy ways, bark canoes, whispers from 
the woods in summer and crispy, crunching 











Harriett D. Hammond, president Nemours’ 
Trap Shooting Club. 


of snow under toboggan and snowshoes in 
the rigors of northern winters, thus does 
this woman's page of “All Outdoors” bring 
with emphasis the outdoors to us. 

The brand-new magazine, “The American 
Shooter” of Baltimore, was fortunate in the 
extreme in having secured as editor of trap 
and field, Miss Harriet D, Hammond of Wil- 
mington, Del, Since this one woman had 
foresight and intuition, coupled with origi- 
nality sufficient to organize the first ex- 
clusive gun club for women in the world, her 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


friends predict for her success beyond her 
anticipations, not only in her writings—for 
she has contributed extensively to various 
magazines articles on “The Sport Alluring’— 
but success as well in spreading the good 
tidings and message of physical strength and 
bright eyes among thousands of women who 
have not yet heard of or séen this wonderful 
game played. 

“And last of all came Satan,” and this 
picture was not made over the traps, but 
standing on a big bright red-and-green flow- 


Ruth Alexander Pepple, editor Trap Depart- 
ment, Outdoor Life. 


ered carpet with the conventional picture 
gallery scenery for a background, and when 
Mr. Tom Marshall examined the same, he 
said, “When I have an opportunity to show 
you how to stand and hold a gun, maybe you 
can break a few.” 

For even thou, wise sachem, as you 
pass— 
Among the blue 
grass; 

Remember how I fired a thousand shots 
And dusted one—turn down the empty glass! 


rocks scattered on the 





“THE TRAPSHOOTER WHO NEVER 
MISSES.” 


The trapshooter who never misses has been 
discovered. 

He lives in Atlantic City, N. J., having 
taken up his residence in the Jersey sea- 
side resort on January 4. 

Night in and night out, from sunset io 
sunrise, no matter whether the atmosphere 
is clear and calm or if a gale is blowing 60 
miles an hour, this expert fires at 10 tar- 
gets a minute at a 30-yards rise—and ie 
never misses. 

Of course he isn’t human—he’s an elect.i- 
cal trapshooter. And take it from us, he :s 
“some” trapshot, He’s the best in the world. 
Also the biggest. This expert shooter is 
made up of 3,000 electric lights—and the 
sign is the largest electrical sign in the 
world. It advertises the Fan of the larg- 
est powder company in the world. 

This is the first time any arms or pow- 
der manufacturer has advertised the spurt 
of shooting in an outdoor display. The in- 
creasing ery of game and the strin- 
gency of game laws is bringing trapshovi- 


m“~ forward as a sport in leaps and bounas. 
his mammoth sign measures 50x90 feet. 
The tra 
tall. 

is the creation of George —— —- and 


The shooter is 21 feet tall. 


boy or 
“puller” is 18 feet 6 inches 


he sign 


the details were perfected by Max- 
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G, Birds flying a mile a minute travel over 


17 feet in of a second. 
+ GA lightning lock and a quick load are 
4 important. 





} @ Ithaca lightning locks operate in | / 625 

} of a second—a bird flying a mile a minute 
travels butafractionoveraninchinthistime. | 
G, We figure this lock speed will increase 
your score at least 5 per cent. 
G@ Large catalog FREE—double guns ; 

$17.75 up—Single Trap Guns $85 up. | 


ee 


Mr. J. Moorehouse, of Winnipeg, J 


secured this fine black-tail Deer with f 
his Ross .280. 


Like other experienced hunters he is loud in his ff 
praise of the accuracy and tremendous anchoring 
power of the ‘‘Ross”’ and its Sporting Ammunition §f 
4 with Copper Tube expanding bullet, patented. You 
a also should use them. ' 
| Ross .280 Rifles sell at best dealers in New York at $55.00. 

” Ammunition at $7.50 per 100. Illustrated Catalog on request. 
ROSS RIFLE CO., Dept. S-15, Quebec, Can. 
or POST & FLOTO, 14 Reade St., New York, Agts, for U.S. 




















ITHACA GUN COMPANY 
BOX 10 ITHACA-N.Y. 











You will not return 
empty-handed from 
a pas * this 

if your rifle is ° 
equipped with a Malcolm Rifle Telescope 


Fine telescopes for hunting and target rifles. Send for catalogue. 
THE MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE CO - Auburn, New York 
















* e HIGHEST VELOCITY RIFLES IN THE 
Newton Hig h-Power Rifles Worto. v.. FACTORY AMMUNITION. 
NEW AMERICAN MADE BOLT ACTION RIFLE ready for delivery this winter. Uses Newton high power cartridges in .22 
caliber, .256 caliber, .280 caliber, .30 caliber, .33 caliber, and .35 caliber; also .30 caliber Springfield. .256 NEWTON 
123 grain bullet, velocity 3100 f.s. .30 NEWTON, 170 grain bullet, velocity 3000 f.s. Price $40.00. Send stamp for de- 


scriptive circular. We have been delayed in getting machinery on account of the demand for making military rifles for 
export, but it is now in, and the construction of the tools is wellalong. Sporting stocks and .256 barrels for Springfield rifles now ready, $12.50 each 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Remington Autoloading 
otgun— 
One of Browning's 
Patents. 
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Our Unequaled 


Sock of Sporting Goods 


INCLUDES A COMPLETE LINE OF 
COLD WEATHER CLOTHING 


Mackinaws, Sheep-Lined Coats and Ulsters, Leather Coats and Vests, All-Wool Shirts, 
Sweaters and Knit Jackets, Etc. 


These articles, and many others, listed and described in our large Illustrated Catalog— 
Copy sent FREE on request 


| BROWNING BROS. CO. Ogden, Utah 
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well Company of Trenton, N. J It is on 
the Million-Dollar Pier and can be seen miles 
away. 

The sign is remarkable in every way. It is 
worth a study. The first operation shows 
hundreds of electric light bulbs of grevn, 
forming the grass, then the trap appears, 
then the gunner, followed by the puller, who 
throws the lever and the target is released. 
The gunner takes aim, fires and the targe. 
is shattered. The picture disappears and the 
sequel flashes underneath the shooter in 
thousands of lights. 


The shotgun held by the “trapshooter who 
never misses” is 18 feet long and the target 
which he fires at is 15 inches in diameter. 
When the shot reaches the target and 
smashes it the sign is at its best. Hun- 
dreds of the smallest electric bulbs flash up 
and it looks for all the world like a real 
target breaking into smithereens when hit. 
It is the most wonderful electric sign in 
the world and was erected at a cost of $100,- 
000. 

Mayor William Riddle of Atlantic City 
pushed the button which lit up the sign for 
the first time. Mr. Riddle made the stace- 
ment in pushing the button that one-third 
of the population of the country lives with- 
in a night’s ride of Atlantic City and that 
fully 10,000,000 people will see the wonder- 
ful shooter. 





SOME 1915 AVERAGES. 


For the trap-shooting season, 1915, just 
ended, Charles Spencer of St. Louis, Mo., and 
Woolfolk Henderson of Lexington, Ky., 
stand pre-eminently above all others, the 
former being a_ professional, the latter in 
the amateur ranks. Spencer broke 5,480 tar- 
gets out of 5,620 shot at, averaging .9750. 
Henderson broke 2,731 targets out of a pos- 
sible 2,800, giving him an average of .9753. 
Among the high amateurs, leaders in their 
class, was W. Henderson, shot at 2,800, broke 
2,731, average .9753. William Ridley, What 
Cheer, Iowa, shot at 2,300, broke 2,215; av- 











William Ridley of Iowa Whose Average for 
1915 Was .9630. 


erage .9630. Denny J. Holland, Springfield, 
Mo., shot at 2,000, broke 1.923; average .9615. 
Charles Spencer of St. Louis heads the list 
of “pros,” shooting at 5,620, broke 5,480, av- 
erage .9650. Art Killam, also of St. Louis, 
shot at 5,520, broke 5,364, average .9717. Ho- 
mer Clark, Alton, Ill; shot at 3,880, broke 
3,743, average .9647. W. H. Crosby, O’Fallon, 
Ill., shot at 4,050, broke 3,906, average .9644. 
Bart Lewis, Auburn, Ill, shot at 2,625, broke 
2,528, average .9630. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 











Woolfolk Henderson Who Made an 


Average 
of .9753 Luring 1915. 





NOTES, COMMENT, ETC. 


The Hibernian order of Westy Hogans have 
secured Young’s million-dollar pier for their 
1916 tournament, at Atlantic City. Fine hos- 
telries, club houses and t'1e omnipresent so- 
peo gid of the Hogans will feature this 
event. 


Instructions to ladies in the use of fire- 
arms! This is just what Annie Oakley (Mrs. 
F, E. Butler) is giving them down at Pine- 
hurst, preparing the ladies for coming events. 
This distinguished woman has ever been un- 
selfish, always encouraging and helpful to 
the novice. 


“Beginner’s Day” is still featuring with the 
gun clubs of the country and many ladies 
have begun practice for that next Grand 
American, thanks to the generosity of the 
Interstate Association, which at its annual 
meeting provided for their shooting. 


Miss Alice Kosht, the well-known trap- 
shot of Norwalk, Ohio, is once more facing 
the traps, who during her period of retire- 
ment had not lost the “how of it.” Miss 
Kosht at present is leading her club in a 
trophy contest, and at a recent shoot won 
first money on the long run, and divided 
first on high gun. 


In a brief resumé of the past season for 


Mrs, Ad Topperwein, 
eight months’ work covered Western and 
Coast territory. With Mr, Topperwein she 
gave exhibitions and shot over the traps at 
clubs in Utah, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Nevada and California. During this 
trip Mrs. Topperwein shot at 8,000 targets 
under varying conditions and averaged over 
95 per cent. Many new records of long runs 
were made, all the way from 102 to 168, the 
longest. Mr. and Mrs. Topperwein are now 
enjoying a well-earned and much-desired rest 
at their home in San Antonio, Texas. 


It may be of interest to those’ who have 
keenly followed the moves of the famous 
Major League ball players—cC. Mathewson, 
Chief Bender. Harry Davis and Otis Cran- 
dall—to know that: Such a feat of its kind 
was never before attempted, In twenty days 
they shot in fifteen states and seventeen 
cities, On this trip they covered 3,500 miles. 
It was a record-breaker for efdurance, The 
tour began November 8 at Richmond, Va, It 
ended in Boston, November 27. Chief Bender 
was also chief performer; his low score was 
85; high one, 99x 100. Out of 9,000 targets 
the ball players, augmented by a local cap- 
tain, broke 7,349 targets against 7,840 by 
home clubs. 


it is noted that the 











